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AN ANALYSIS OF LABOUR TENSIONS IN INDIA* 
By R. N: Saxsena, Ph. D., D. Litt., D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun. 


_GENEsES OF INDUSTRIAL CONFLICTS 


The labour problem is an outcome of a conflict between two 
rights. It grows out of the conflict of interests between the buyers 
and sellers of labour. The employers want labour at cheapest 
cost, whereas the workers want to secure a reasonable price 
for it. Labour does not want to be treated as an ordinary cémmo- 
dity to be bought and sold at the whim of the employers; whereas 
the employers want to assert their own rights of treating labour as 
mere “hands”, and cut down expznditure on labour in all possi- 
ble ways to increase their profits. There arises a clash of property 
and humanity, and industrial conflicts are the result of the clash 
of these two divergent rights. Again, the conflict exists, because 
both the worker and employer have a personality which demands 
respect. It arises out of and is conditioned by the necessity of 
subordinating the free will of one man to the free will of another. 
‘Last, labour troubles are mooted in money as such. The leftists, 
on the one hand, conceive that labour troubles are the outgrowth 
of the economic struggle and will disappear when the state takes 
over and distributes income equitably. Others believe’ that the 
answer to all labour troubles is to be found in wage increases, large 
incentive bonuses and the like. But the underlying idea remains 
that man responds mainly to economic stimuli. The capitalistic 
industrialism, by creating two classes of buyers and sellers of labour, 
creates a number of labour problems, which promote dissatisfac- 
tion, distress and discontent amongs: the wage earners. When these 





*Read before, the Liege Congress, International Sociological Association, Sect. II-3-1953, Liege. 
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problems demand attention, they assume the shape of class anta- 
gonism, conflicts, warfare and industrial unrest. 


Thus, “for the purpose of maintaining and improving the 
conditions of their working lives”, trade unions were formed. It 
was meant to increase the workers’ bargaining power in this un- 
even conflict, what is generally called “the competitive character 
of the capitalistic system”. This is because of some peculiarities 
oflabour. Itis a highly perishable commodity with little resisting 
power. He should either work or starve. Hence, he has to enter 
into a bargain with the employer, but he is not in a position to 
settle terms of fair wages and this results in the exploitation of the 
working class. Moreover, individually the worker does not know 
his value in the market and is not able to justify himself while 
bargaining. This aspect of industrial competition assumes even 
more grave and distressing dimensions when the labour force 
happens to be illiterate and ignorant as in India. So the labouring 
classes ali over the world have realised that they can improve 
their bargaining power only by forming Trade Unions. 


TRADE Unronism IN [NDIA 


Trade Unionism as we understand the term, is comparatively 
of very recent growth in this country. It arose out of the intense 
industrial unrest which prevailed during the period following 
the termination of the World War I. This does not mean that 
organisations of craftsmen or workers for thè protection of their 
common rights and interest did not exist in India before. In 
‘ ancient India there were fully developed guilds. There is ample 
historical evidence to prove that craftsmen were securely entrenched 
in society. Prof. Rhys Davies’ mentions sixteen different types 
of Guilds, including as many crafts in the Buddhist time. Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar also traced a list of twenty-four trade guilds to 
show that practically all the different branches of occupation 
had some sort of definite organisation.2 These organisations 
worked as ordinary law-courts and enjoyed the right of executive 
and legislative powers. Their decisions were taken as final and 





“Rays Davies. Buddhist India, pp. 90 92. 
2Mayumpar, R. C. Corporate Life in Ancient India, p 21. 
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were enforced by social penalties and heavy fines. Their objects 
were to find jobs for the unemployed, help the poor and needy | 
and regulate their hours of work and other conditions of employ- 
ment. But their chief object was to train the workers in their 
craft concerned. They resembled our present-day closed-shop- 
unions in which persons belonging to a particular caste were ad- 
mitted and trained and membership was hereditary. New comers 
were allowed to enter the trade on payment of necessary fees for 
apprenticeship. But the modern trade unions differ greatly from 
the ancient guilds in the function taey perform, the methods they 
follow and in the power they wield. 


The early labour organisations were More in the nature of 
associations. In fact the word “trade unionism” with all its modern 
cannotations, was not known in India till the outbreak of World 
War I. There were a number of actors which helped the develop- 
ment of trade union movement during this period. 


First, the termination of the War brought new hopes to men 
and women all over the world as a result of great sufferings endured 
in common during the War. This new consciousness made the 
Indian worker feel restless and defiant and now for the first 
time we discover in our labour movement, the symptoms of trade 
unionism, born out of industrial unrest, class-consciousness and 
class solidarity. 


` Second, in the immediate post-war period, prices were rising 
high and wages lagged behind. In fact, “‘by the middle of 1920, 
the level of real wages was generally lower than before the 
War’’.* The result was economic discontent among the workers 
which found expression in intense industrial strife (1918-20). 
A number of strikes during this period were successful, which 
further helped to foster the newly born trade unionism in India. 


Third, this was also a period of new political movement in 
the country. Mahatma Gandhi appeared on the scene with his de- 
finite programme of achieving Swaraj, which led to the establish- 
ment of Indian National Congress during the period 1921-24. This 





1Rept. Roy. Comm. on Labour, p. 196. 
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provided a new leadership to the trade unionmovement in the 
country. 


Moreover, this period also coincided with the infiltration of 
communistic ideas in the shape of international labour movement. 
Some of the important trade unions came directly under the in- 
fluence of communistic ideology and even some of the important 
strikes during this period were financed from abroad. But this 
can be regarded only as a temporary phase in the growth of labour 
movement in India. 


Last, the establishment of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in 1919 gave a great fillip to the movement. The gravity of 
the post-war critical labour situation and the importance of trade 
unions were recognized in the Treaty of Versailles. All these fac- 
tors, put together, gave the growing labour movement a new 

lever. “With the social mind surcharged with war spirit, political 
agitation and the revolutionary ideas, the labouring classes could 
no longer remain patient and tolerant under old social wrongs 
and new economic disabilities.” 1 


Such were the conditions under which the Indian Trade 
Unionism was born. Since then it has been making steady progress, 
passing through various phases of political influences, because 
leadership, which has always been in the hands of middle-class 
intellectuals, has directly influenced and even determined the po- 
litical tinge of trade unionism in India. Looked at from this point 
of view, the Indian Trade Union Movement can be divided into 
following phases:— 





Years |Membership 





I. World War I & Political 











Awakening. ...ccccccccsccsscessesesssesseusecsceeseacereettensesasyaetesarens 1918—24 | 2,23,337 
TI. Communisite Influence............ceccscccsccacceeceasteccscesevecseceees 1924—35 5,23,404 
Il, Great Upheaval & Political 

Unrest... s.vtevertaacsteses andi sea saedadeavescesd E NT 1935—3 8,89,822 
TV. World: War Toi siccct neones e e 1939—45 8,89,338 
V. Mass A vancement.....0.0. sees T 1945—47 | 13,31,962 
VI. Independence and National Upsurge. 1947 18,21,132 i 





1Das, R. K. The Labour movement in India, p. 23 
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Of these, the last two have to be discussed in greater detail to indi- 
cate the recent trend in the Trade Union Movement in India. 


The growth of Trade Unions in India after the termination 
of World War II has been quite fast.- The number of registered 
trade unions increased from 1,087 in 1945-46 to 1,726 in 1946-47 
with an increase in membership by 54 per cent. The end of the 
War also brought independence to India. In the wake of inde- 
pendence, due to the partition of the country into India and Pakis- 
tan, there was considerable dislocation of industrial structure and 
hence many trade unions were wiped off and the remaining 
ones were crippled badly. But despite disturbed conditions, conse- 
quent to partition, the growth of Trade Unionism in India has been 
remarkable, as given below 











“Total membership of Unions 





Year No. of Registered Unions from which returns were 
. i received. 
1927—28 29 100,619 
1937—38 420 390,112 
1947—48 2,666 , 1,662,926 








Several reasons may be attributed to the increase in the num- 
ber of trade unions in the new India— 


(a) The general awakenirg of the Indian working classes 
to organise themselves with a view to secure improvement in their 
working conditions, wages and general standard of living in their 
independent mother-land; 


(b) The new industrial relations policy of the State to 
provide the advantage of a machinery set up for settlement of indus- 
trial disputes only to registered unions. 


(c) Desire of various political parties to increase their in- 
fluence among the workers with an eye on votes. 


(d) Enactment of labour laws conferring special privileges 
on registered trade unions. 


(e) Desire of the workers -o unite for safeguarding their 
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interest specially to face harder conditions for labour, such as re- 
trenchment. 


The present position of trade unionism in the country is 
that there has been a rapid increase in the number of unions and 
their membership in recent years. During 1950 there was an in- 
crease of about 7 per cent over the number of unions registered 
in 1948-49. But the average membership shows a decline, as is 
evident from the following table:— 


























No. of Total membership Average 

: No. of unions . member- 

Years registered furnishing ship per 
unions Returns Men Women Total -union 
1945—46 1,087 . 585 825,461 | 38,570 864,031 1,480 
1946—47 1,725 998 1,267,164 | 64,798 1,331,962 1,335 
1947—48 2,766 1620 1,560,630 | 102,299 1,662,92 1,026 
1948—49 3,150 1848 1,831,514 | 119,355 1,960,107 1,061 
1949—50 3,365 1920 1,683,887 | 119,565 1,821,132 949 














This can be interpreted to indicate that there is a relatively 
greater growth in labour unions of smaller size. A greater section 
of the working class is getting conscious of the advantages of trade 
unionism. So instead of depending on bigger organisation, they 
are forming their own unions at various centres and also providing 
their own leadership. This certainly ought to be regarded as 
the latest phase in the growth of trade unions in the country. Thus 
there is a greater diffusion of trade unionism in the country. 


ANALYsIs OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


During the past few years, acute discontent is becoming 
increasingly manifest in most of the industrial centres. The fact 
that there is a decline in the number of strikes during the recent 
years may be due to a kind of armed neutrality between the workers, 
employers and the State, as is evident from the following Table:— 


> 
ye he 
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Year No. of work stoppage | No. of workers involved No. of man days lost 
1947 1,811 1,840,784 16,562,666 
1948 1,259 1,059,120 7,837,173 
1949 920 685,457 6,600,595 
1950 814 719,883 12,806,704 
1951 1,071 €91,321 - 3,818,928 
1952 . 869 837,993 2,907,285 








Yet in order to solve this vexed problem, it is necessary that 
we should be able tc completely analyse the causes of industrial 
unrest in the country. This is, however, not an easy task, for many 
causes blend together z0 produce a strike or a lockout and it becomes 
difficult to distinguish betweer one and the other. But it is possi- 
ble to distinguish the major issues from the minor ones. Economic 
causes undoubtedly gre very prominent, but in many others the 
influence of political, social and ideological factors is quite consider- 
able. The causes of industrial disputes in the country may, there- 
fore, be divided into 11) Immediate or Economic and (2) Remote 
or Non-Economic. 


Economic CAUSES 


(1) Rise in th= price level. During the war years, prices 
of all commodities sxy-rocketed. For example, compared with 
August 1939 the gen2ral price index rose by 244.3% in 1944-45, 
285.4% in December 1946, 292.7% in March 1947, 314.2% in 
December 1948 and 375.4% in January 1949. The shooting up 
of prices tremendously increased -he cost of living of the workers. 
which was not followed by an increase in their wages, thus causing 
great hardship to the workers. 


(2) Wages. Tke wage that a labourer receives has perhaps 
greater significance for him than eny other feature of the structure 
of industry. Wages :n India have been proverbially low. The 
position of the Indian worker became still worse with the outbreak 
of the Second World War. During the period 1939-46, the average 
earnings for all industries increased only by 15 per cent where 
as the cost of living inzreased from. 150 to 250 percent.1 Thus, 
there was every reason for the worker to feel dissatisfied with his 
lot, and we should not be surprised to find if the major factor in 

"Indian Labour-Year Book, 19-6. p, 161, : 
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industrial discontent was due to dispute over wages, as is evident 
from the following Table:— 














Year Pee s of Total no. due to wages Percentage . 
1921-29 1,755 45 
1930-39 2,223 1,270 57 
1940-48 3,268 3,410 4i 
1949 g 1,192 311 26 
1950 { 992 311 33 





The right to get a bonus or a share in the profits of the in- 
dustrialists has also given rise to a number of industrial disputes. 
Huge profits were made by the industrialists during the War. For 
example, it has been estimated that the profits earned by the cotton 
mills were Rs. 69,4 million in 1941, showing an increase of 250% 
over 1940 figures. Fifteen leading cotton mills in Bombay made 
total profits of Rs. 9 million in 1940, Rs. 29,5 millions in 1941, 
Rs. 80,5 millions in 1942, Rs. 175,2 millions in 1943 and Rs. 130,6 
millions in 1944. It is but natural for the workers to realize that 
in view of the huge profits made by the industrialists and their 
increasing hardships due to a rising cost of living they had every 
right to claim a little bit out of the huge profits accumulating in 


the hands of their employers. 


(3) Personnel Causes. These causes refer to dismissal 
of workers, their victimisation on account of their trade union 
activities, maltreatment of workers by officials and non-recogni- 
tion of labour unions. The percentage of disputes due to perso- 
nnel management is pretty high. The Secretary of the Suti Mill 
Mazdoor Union, Kanpur, one of the biggest labour organisations 
in Uttar Pradesh, in his memorandum to the U. P. Labour En- 
quiring Committee (1948), has stated, “A comparative study of 
the causes leading to industrial disputes...... would reveal that 
whereas in India as a whole largest number of disputes arises. over 
wages, in U. P. wrongful dismissal or retrenchment or unwarran- 
ted closures, is mainly responsible for the present exasperation of 
the worker. Total absence of economic security which he prizes 
most in these days of scarcity and steep rise in prices remains his 
nightmare.” An analysis of industrial disputes, given below, 
due to personnel causes, is quite significant:— ` 
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Year Total no. of -lispctes Due to personnel Percentage 
1921-29 1,755 405 23 
1930-39 . 2,223 431 15 
1940-48 8,268 . 1,444 17 


1949.50 2,184 | 371 16 





Industrial discontent due to personnel management factors 
arouses political, social and ideological consciousness of the worker 
and thereby leads to a greater tension. In India due to foreign 
rule the aggressive and overbearing behaviour of the supervisor 
towards his subordinates could be tolerated without much opposi- 
tion or hostility. But things changed with the attainment of in- 
dependence. The worker became infused with a new life and out- _ 
look with the growth of zrade unionism as well as attainment of 
the new status of a citizen of the new Republic, which gave him a 
feeling of better appreciation of himself and his rights. This could 
have been avoided if we had developed a scientific system of per- 
‘sonnel administration 


Among other important factors leading to industrial strife 
may be mentioned long hours of work and refusal to grant leave | 
of absence or victimisation of workers on that ground. Shorter 
hours of work and well-defined leave rules relieve a considerable 
amount of strain over the worker and make him feel more conten- 
ted. On the other hand, dubious methods adopted by the employers 
to exact more work from the worker than he is legitimately expect- 
ed to do or to create difficulties ir. his way of obtaining leave of 
absence on full pay leed to high absenteeism and loitering and ul- 
timately convince the worker cof the fact that he is being only ex- 
ploited for the gains of the employer. Thus, tension grows which 
finally gives rise to a feeling of open hostility. The whole process 
is a simple one. It is a well-known fact that the industrial workers 
in India come from distant districts and villages and at times they 
come alone, leaving their families kehind in their villages. There- 
fore, it is quite naturel if they occasionally desire to go back to 
their villages for a brief break from their otherwise dull life. On 
many occasions this issue of getting leave from the employers gives 
rise to strained relations between the employers and the workers, 
Frequently the employer tries to find out an excuse for refusing. 
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such an application or else the worker has to bribe the “jobber” 
in order to.obtain leave of absence through his influence. At times 
when he returns from his village, he finds that the employer does 
not require his services any more. This refusal or reluctance on 
the part of the employer to grant leave of absence frequently 
serves as an important: cause of resentment on the part of the 
worker and creates a tension between the two that persists. 


It is, therefore, evident that the solution to the problem of ` 
maintaining industrial peace can only be found in creating better 
understanding ‘between the worker and the employer. Today 
a worker does not live by bread alone. There are human or sub- 
jective causes of labour conflict as well as objective or market 
causes. Wages, hours of work or other working conditions, are 
important but not sole factors in making a worker feel dissatisfied. 
More important is a feeling of pride, self-satisfaction and sense 
of importance that a worker must feel. His work should normally 
afford outlet for such’ needs, and his surroundings both in the fac- 
tory and outside should be such that they are conducive to such a 
life. Looked at from this point of view, as Dr. Kuczynski has 
observed, “On the whole, the working conditions in Indian fac- 
tories, mines, railways and plantations are just barbarous as the 
living conditions. They are far worse than in any European coun- 
try, far worse than in any Dominion with the exception of conditions 
among natives in South Africa; they are worse probably than in 
any South and Central American State.” Such bad conditions 
not only lead to inefficiency but also contribute to embittered re- 
lations and acrimony. To cite only one example, insufficient and 
bad housing in industrial centres denies all claims to human liv- 
ing for the industrial workers and ultimately leads to industrial 
discontent and unrest. The cheries of Madras, the chawls of Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad and ahatas of Kanpur out-slum the slums 
of many other countries of the world. The space within each 
tenement where the worker lives with his family, often numbering 
eight to ten persons, is smaller than the space we usually have in 
our bathrooms. An animal especially if it be a horse or a cow, is 
given more room than the poorest tenant. l 


There is another indirect cause of indusirial unrest in i 
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country. The Indian worker is always exposed to the hazards of 
industry, such as old age, retirement, unemployment and sickness 
without any protectioa. He can only fall back upon his own re- 
sources whenever suck. a contingency arises, which virtually means 
asking the worker to drown hirself in his own miseries. ‘This 
engenders a feeling o7 wrecklessness among the workers. An in- 
dustrial system which permits the rewards of industry to accumu- 
late in the hands of the employers and hazards of industry to be 
borne by the workers, who are the least equipped for such a con- 
tingency, contains wi-hin itself tke seeds of discord and’ disinte- 
gration. It would be idle to expect that industrial peace would 
last for long in such a society. 


Present Position—Though the Trade Union Movemert in 
India has made grea: progress during the last two decades, yet ıt 
cannot be said to be sufficiently strong and effective so as to success- 
fully negotiate with tke employers and arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment. The employers organisations are fairly strong in compa- 
rison to the workers organisations’. The former still look upon the 
latter with suspicion and distrust. The workers’ representatives 
are also not well acquainted with zhe real economic and technical 
condition of the industry. They have very little experience of 
direct negotiation. Thus, the employers’ hostile attitide towards 
the workers’ organisations on the one hand, and the illiteracy, 
poverty, ignorance ard lack of labour leadership on the other, 
lave proved to be a very great impediment in the development 
of the process of collective bargaining, which cannot be said to 
have made even a modest start in cur country. 


The new Labour F-elations Bill recently introduced in the House 
of the People by the Labour Minister is a serious attempt to build 
up a strong trade unior movement and inculcate a habit of planned 
collective bargaining. The Labour Minister, during the course of 
his address at the Labour Conference in March 1950, observed : 
“In the industrial countries of the West, bargaining has practically 
superseded state regulaticn. Tha: came from a sense of strength 
in the bargaining parties, while too frequent strikes ‘and lock-outs 
and continual adjudications were a sure sign of frustration and 
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a feeling of helplessness. The need for developing. the spirit of 
collective bargaining on sound lines is very great in India.” 


In Section 33 of the Bill, provision. has been made for the 
certification of bargaining agents, who alone will have the authority 
to enter into collective bargaining. To be certified as a bargain- 
ing agent, a federation of trade unions must have a membership 
of at least 15 per cent of the total number of employees employed 
in that establishment or class of establishments; and a trade union 
should have a membership of 30 per cent. In a particular industry 
or group of establishments, where a bargaining agent has been 
certified no other union can be given the right to bargain. The 
certified bargaining agent shall have authority to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of the employees in that establishment and to bind 
them by a collective agreement. Negotiations must be attempted 
at an early stage and in a proper climate and in no case not after 
a strike has taken place or a conciliation officer has been forced 
to intervene. Every collective agreement shall contain a provision 
for final settlement, without stoppage of work, by adjudication 
or otherwise, of all differences between the parties bound by the 
agreement and arising out of the interpretation of or breach of, 
the terms of agreement. Where a collective agreement does not 
contain the above provision, the labour court shall on an applica- 
tion of either party to the agreement, prescribe a provision for such 
purpose and the provision so prescribed shall be deemed to be a 
term of collective agreement and binding on all parties concerned. 
Thus the Bill envisages the following measures for settlement of 
disputes :—(1) Negotiation, (2) Collective Bargaining, (3) Concilia- 
tion, (4) Enquiry and (5) Arbitration or adjudication. 


The Bill did not receive a favourable reception at the hands 
of the labour leaders, particularly those holding radical views. In 
as much as the Bill aims at laying down considerable restrictions 
on the right to strike by the workers unless arbitration has failed, 
it has been dubbed as a very reactionary measure. They have 
gone to the extent of calling it the “Trade Union and Strike 
Suppression Bil”. As a result of adverse comments at the hands of 
labour leaders, the government has kept the consideration of the 
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Bill in abeyance for the time being. But the object of encouraging 
collective bargaining is laudable. The procedure is simple. It 
has been considered advisable not to make it complicated by making 
it too rigid from the very beginning. It represents a positive 
attempt to develop mitual relations between the trade unions and 
employers, thereby relegating State intervention and compulsory 
adjudication to the background, to be resorted to only in the last 
analysis when direct negotiations prove abortive. 


Thus, at present the only legal machinery available for settl- 
ing labour disputes is that provided under the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947, which repleces the Trade Disputes Act of 1929. In 
order to foster the feeling of joint consultation between employers 
and workers, the Act provides for the creation of two new institu- 
tions, Works Comm:ttezs and Industrial Tribunals. The Works 
Committee consists cf representatives of employers and workers 
and is to be set up in every incusirial establishment employing 
100 or more workers. The duty of the Committee is to adopt 
measures for securing and preserving amity and good relations 
between the employers and workmen and to that end comment 
upon matters of common interest and to endeavour to compose 
any material differerces of opinion in respect of such matters. 
The Industrial Tribunal may consist of one or more members 
possessing qualificaticns ordinarily required for appointment as 
judges of a High Court. Furthermore, the Act provides for the 
establishment of a permanent conciliation machinery, besides 
Conciliation Boards, Courts o? Erquiry and Industrial Tribunals. 
Reference to the Boazd or a Tribunal is compulsory in the case 
of public utility services and optional in other cases. Another 
important feature of the Act is that it prohibits strikes and lock- 
outs during pendency ofconciliation and adjudication proceedings. 
Except in the case of railway administration, central undertakings, 
banking and insuranc2 companies and major ports, the adminis- 
tration of the Act has been left in the hands of State Governments. 

The working of the Act has revealed that piecemeal adjudi- 
cation by Tribunals oppointed by State Governments in disputes 
relating to concerns having their establishments in more than one 
State, has created considerable difficulties for employers. Lack 
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of uniformity in awards relating to such disputes has also created 
discontent among the employers. This became specially apparent 
in the case of Banking and Insurance Companies. Moreover, 
the provisions contained in the Act for the enforcement of settle- 
ment of disputes are too weak to be effective and persons entitled 
tc relief find it very difficult to enforce their rights. At times the 
proceedings under the Act prove to be very involved, causing 
a considerable delay. By the time the award is published, the in- 
dustrial dispute either fizzles out or the labour loses patience, 
with the result that there are occasional outbursts by way ofstrike. 
Hence, the Act has not contributed much in helping to. lessen 
labour tensions. At times it may aggravate them even. 


CONCLUSION 


Over 34 years have lapsed since the intense industrial unrest — 
created by the Great War(1914-18) gave birth to the Trade Union 
Movement in India. The progress achieved cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory. The basis of the movement is still unstable. Indian 
Trade Unionism has a loose uncoordinated structure with 
a number of weak national federations at top, having little touch 
with primary unions at the base. The membership of the unions 
is still largely an uncertain quantity. It grows immediately be- 
fore and after a strike. It dwindles in periods of normalcy. The 
movement has not touched more than a mere fringe of the working 
class in the country. The method of Mutual Insurance, as mani- 
fested in social insurance and welfare work, is absent in India 
because of unsound financial position of our unions. They have 
hardly any paid staff and most of the work is done by the volun- 
tary labour of middle-class intellectuals who are attracted towards. 
the movement. Leaders from amongst workers are yet to grow. 

he movement is also suffering from a certain predominance of 
political influence which hampers the growth of healthy trade 
union practices. Within the same units workers are often divided 
into two or more groups belonging to. different political parties 
competing with each other and breaking solidarity among the work-. 
ing classes. There is also strong rivalry among the unions. which. 
hampers the healthy growth of the movement. The net result 
of all these drawbacks in the growth of healthy trade unionism in 
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the country is that lebour organisations have failed to afford the 
workers any protection and security or even to increase their bar- 
gaining power. At the same time the workers are getting more 
conscious of their rights and privileges. The recent awards and 
appellate judgements of industrial courts and tribunals have con- 
ferred more privileges on the workers by giving a very liberal inter- 
pretation to the law. The Government has also shown a commend- 
able zeal in trying to set up a machinery for promoting better 
understanding between the emp-oyers and the workers and for 
settling industrial disputes. But the fact remains that arbitra- 
tion and conciliation serve only as a last resort for settling a parti- 
cular dispute. They cannot be regarded as instruments of indus- 
trial peace. Lasting 2eace is only possible when response on both 
the sides is spontaneous, whick is only possible when both the sides 
realize their responsikility and at the same time are fully conscious 
of each other’s strenzth as well as weakness. Thus, collective 
bargaining is the only means for avoiding permanently at least 
one major factor in industrial tensions. But collective bargaining 
implies the formation of a strong trade union which would lead 
to the establishment of healthy traditions. Such a trade union 
has to be given full legal recognition both by the State and the 
employers; and it has to develop in our country on such lines. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF URBAN 
SANITATION 


By P. K. Upapuyaya, Bundelkhand College, Fhansi. 


Maintenance of urban sanitation constitutes one of the most 
difficult problems of modern civilised life. The task is that of 
creating the necessary conditions that can be conducive to a high 
standard of public health. Its fulfilmentin no small measure depends 
upon the condition of keeping the towns neat and clean. In this 
paper it is proposed to discuss this aspect of the problem in relation 
to a specified urban area viz. Jhansi town. The object is to find 
out the different factors that determine the magnitude of urban 
uncleanliness under a given set of conditions, their relative impor- 
tance and their interrelationships. 


Jhansi comprises the municipal area including the city proper 
and the township of Sipri Bazar; cantonment area including the 
Sadar Bazar; and the railway notified area. It is situated in a 
hilly region with low uneven ground dotted with numerous out- 
crops of gneiss rock. The weather is quite pleasant during the 
rains and winter but the. summer is extremely hot. The 
rainfall varies within wide limits, the mean of annual rainfall 
being 34”. Most of the people are engaged in small business or 
are in public or private employment. There are no large-scale 
concerns excepting the Railway Engineering Workshops and the 
_ Electric Supply Company. There is a small number of medium 
sized and small scale industries such as saw, flour and oil mills, ice 
factories, furniture and shoe making, weaving, etc. Few other 
facts about the city are given in the following table. 
































Total Total Density Total Number of men 
Papulation Area per square number with a family 
(1951; square mile of income below 
miles houses Rs. 100- per 
month per 
hundred of 
population 
(1950) 
Municipal Area 106,226 13.06 8,103 25,538 D 
Contonment Area 16,138 3.3 4,690 1,070 — 
Notified Area 2,677 — — — = 
Total 125,041 = — — 76 
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These facts constitute the set of conditions under which the 
problem is to be studied. The number of population determines 
the magnitude of the task of disposing of human excreta, rubbish 
and sullage and ablution water. The area governs the density 
of population, determines the supply of land available for various 
purposes and limits the possibilities of future extensions. Even- 
ness of the ground surface makes the task of drainage construction 
easy or difficult. The degree of industrialisation may affect the 
extent of population concentration. The income of the people ’ 
determines their taxable capacity and consequently the resources 


cf the local self governing body responsible for maintaining sanita- 
tion: 


In order to have some idea of the extent of uncleanliness in 
the town of Jhansi a rough survey was made by the writer. Diffe- 
rent parts of the city were observed and the views and attitudes 
of a large number of people regarding the sanitary conditions in 
their respective localities were ascertained. The facts are pacty 
described below. 


The city proper lies encircled within the fort wall. It 
contains Manik Chowk, Bazaza, Sarrafa, Bara bazar and Hardi- 
ganj which are the principal business centres of the city. It is a 
highly congested area and presents a most dirty and unclean 
appearance. Even on the principal roads heaps of rubbish lie 
scattered here and there. The narrow lanes that run through the 
densely populated residential areas are extremely dirty. Due’ to 
the defective drainage system filthy water either stagnates in the 
drains or having overflowed them flows through the middle of 
the streets. In Talaiya Mohalla for instance sullage water regularly 
flows over the foot-paths converting it into a. big nala flowing 
with dirty water. Rubbish heaps big as well as small are found 
lying at small distances and even at noon one can find baskets 
of night soil placed on the streets. Uncovered privies facing the 
front part of the houses add to the ugliness of the sight. Public 
latrines are seldom properly cleaned and they lie surrounded with 
heaps of rubbish and filth. There are no public parks or gardens 
excepting the grounds surrounding the fort, which lie in a dirty 
state. The areas lying outside the fort wall are sparsely populated 
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and some of its parts like the civil lines are comparatively more 
clean. Throughout the municipal area a iarge number of uncared- 
for lands including some very beautiful natural site, lie scattered in 
dirty condition. In Sipri Bazar which falls. within the municipal 
limits and the notified area, the conditions are more or less similar 


to that of the city proper, excepting that they are somewhat less 
dirty. 


The cantonment area with its township of Sadar Bazar pre- 
sents a surprising contrast to the municipal area. Even it strikes 
a casual observer why the former is so neat and clean and the latter 
so dirty. There is a well plannec drainage system, which is con- 
nected with natural drainage lines. Covered dust bins are provided 
at suitable distances. Rubbish heaps thrown on roads or around 
dust bins are rarely found. The backs of most of the privies are 
found covered. Anti-malaria and anti-fly measures are taken at 
suitable intervals. The board maintains a children’s park anda 
few gardens for the benefit of the residents. 


t 


A comparative and analytical study of the sanitary çonditions 
in the municipal and the cantonment areas will enable us to iso- 
late some of the significant factors zhat have a bearing on urban un- 
cleanliness. Í l 


It seems. that there exists a- negative correlation between 
cleanliness and density. Cantonment with better sanitation has 
a density of 4,890 men per square mile, while the density of the 
municipality is 8,103. In the sparsely populated places the amount 
of waste materials needing disposal is small and natural agents 
help to facilitate the work. Where the population is dense clean- 
liness can only be maintained by providing a well equipped con- 
servancy staff. Anything therefore that can help in reducing 
the congestion inthe city will also help in maintaining cleanliness. 
Development of the means of transport that can reduce distance 
and allow extension are helpful measures. 


A satisfactory conservancy system May greatly offset the evil 
effects of density. Conservancy needs in any given case are de- 
termined by the amount of rubbish and dirty water needing dis- 
posal, number of working hours and efficiency of conservancy staff, 
sanitary habits of the people, etc. Jhansi Municipality spent on 
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public health and conservancy Rs. 5,13,042 out ofa total annual 

expenditure of Rs. 10,35,931 in 1951-52, which is a little less than 
fifty per cent of the total amount spent on allitems. In the same 
year the Cantonment Board spent on public health and sanita- 
tion Rs. 1,27,257 out of a total expenditure of Rs. 2,10,432 the 
percentage in this case too being almost the same. But figures 
in respect of expenditure per head of population on public health 
and sanitation in the two cases differ a good deal. It is Rs. 4.8 
in the case of the former and Rs. 7. 8 in the case of the latter. The. 
annual sanitary report of the Jhansi Municipality for the year end- 
ing 3lst march 1951 gives a detailed statement of the deficiency 
in respect of conservancy staff and equipments. It shows that the 
number of the latrines and urinal seats, rubbish dale, nightsoil 
_and sullage carts and trucks, dustbins and bullccks are much 
smaller than the number needed according to public health stand- 
ard. Similarly the strength of the sanitary staff like sweepers, 
cartmen, bhisties, safai havildars, etc., is also deficient. Due to 
the inadequacy of the carts and trucks the entire rubbish of the town 
cannot be removed once a day. The scarcity of dalao carts by 
which the human excreta is removed to trenching grounds makes 
the customary sweepers try to the throw night soil into dust bins, 
nalas and other places at odd hours of the day which produces fly 
nuisance. The number of bhisties at present employed being 
helplessly inadequate, the surface drains are flushed only at intervals 
of three or four days. 


In order to remove this deficiency the municipality needs . 
more funds which it badly lacks. As the taxable capacity of the 
people is very low and as most of the taxes are of a regressive nature, 
it will be unwise on its part to increase its income by further tax- 
ing the poor and the middle class. A computation based on ration- 
card returnsin 1950 showed that on an average about 76 persons 
per hundred of population belong to families with an income less 
than Rs. 100/- per month. This gives us an idea of the extent 
to which people suffer from poverty in this part of the state. The 
income of the municipality can be better increased by givirig it 
access to some of the sources of provincial revenue. and through 
municipal undertakings of a business nature. The latter will not 
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only increase its income but also increase the amenities of the 
people. 


In the densely populated areas the disposal of ablution water 
depends upon the construction of systematic drains. In Jhansi 
due to the unevenness of the gound the cost of drainage construc- 
tion is comparatively high. Due to lack of regular planning the 
drainage system in the municipal area is extremely defective. 
Some parts badly stand in need of drains. In constructing a new 
drain or repairing an old on the decision seems to be guided more 
by private interest rather than expert opinion which can keep in 
view the needs of the system as a whole. The result is that many 
drains end abruptly creating sullage nuisance on the streets. The 
entire drainage system therefore needs a thorough overhauling. 
But in the meantime improvement can be effected by constructing 
new drains where sullage nuisance is marked.’ In the cantonment 
area the work of drainage construction has been greatly facilitated 
due to substantial aids received by the board from the central 
govt. from time to time. 


1Annual Sanitary Report of the Jhansi Municipality, 1951. 








THE INTERNATIONAL STATUS OF INDIA 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


By S. N. Verma, M. A., Ph. D., D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 


The emergence of India within the family of nations as in 
event of great international significance, particularly because she 
acquired recognition of her international status even prior to her 
recognition as a fully sovereign state. From the time when the 
British supremacy first began to ke established until well on in the 
nineteenth century, India was scarcely aware of having any rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. The only international conferen- 
ces in which Indian interests were represented before the first World 
War were of a technical and non-political type. These confer- 
ences were meetings of departmental officials or experts on techni- 
cal or scientific subjects, the most important being meetings arran- 
ged by the Postal and Telegraph Unions, the Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, and the Office of Public Health at Paris. Generally 

. speaking, the representation of India at these conferences was a 
matter of domestic Indian concern, in which the Secretary of State 
for India had left the Governmen: in India free to adopt any point 
of view. Similarly, in the matter of commercial treaties conclud- 
ed by His Majesty’s Government India was given the option to 
accede to or not as her special interests required. 


Historically speaking, the process of India’s participation in 
international political conferences began first with her membership 
and participation in the Councils of the Empire on a footing of 
equality with the self-governing Dominions. Before 1917, the mem- 
bership of the Imperial Conference was confined to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and that of the self-governing Dominions. 
Thus, when in 1907 a definite shape for future Imperial Conferen- 
ces was agreed upon, India was assigned no place in that Confer- 
ence on the ground that that territory was not self-governing. 
A nominee of the Secretary of State for India was, however, per- 





1See Note on the “International Status of India”, Memoranda submitted to the Indian Sta- 
iutory Commission by the Government of India. (Calcutta : Government of India, Central Publication 


Branch, 1930), 5: 1633. 
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mitted to attend the meetings with a view to the representation 
of Indian interests. He was not attending the Conference either 
as a member or as the representative of India. In 1911, the Se- 
cretary of State for India was himself present at a meeting, but 
India had no recognized place in the Conference. 


Meanwhile, due to the urgent need of concentration of war 
efforts, and in view of the ever-increasing part played by the 
Dominions and India in the war effort, it was felt necessary that 
the Governments of the Empire should “participate, on the basis 
of equality, in the deliberations which determined the main out- 
lines of Imperial policy.”’® These meetings, held in 1917 and 1918, 
were organised in two parts: on the one side were held the Imperial 
War Cabinet meetings for deliberation about the conduct of the 
War and Imperial policy connected with the War. On the other 
side was held the Imperial War Conference to discuss non-war 
problems connected with the War but which were of lesser impor- 
tance. i 


Although the proceedings of the Imperial War Cabinet were 
kept secret, one can gauge the significance of this constitutional 
experiment from a short appreciation of its work presented by the 
British Prime Minister to the House of Commons on May 17, 1917. 
The Prime Minister? said : . 


The essence of it is that the responsible heads of the Governments of the Empire, with those 
Ministers who are specially entrusted with the conduct of Imperial Policy, should meet 
together at regular intervals to confer about foreign policy and matters connected there- 
with, and come to decisions in regard to them which, subject to the control of their own 
Parliaments, they will then severally execute. By this means they will be able to obtain 
full information about all aspects of Imperial affairs, and to determine by consultation 
together the policy of the Empire in its most vital aspects, without infringing in any degree 
the autonomy which its parts at present enjoy. 


Referring to the position of India in this body, the Prime 
Minister* stated : 


We felt, however, that the experiment of constituting an Imperial Cabinet in which India 
was represented had been so fruitful in better understanding and in unity of purpose and 
action that it ought to be perpetuated, and we believe that this proposal will commend 
itself to the judgment of all the nations of the Empire. 


®The War Cabinet : Report for the year 1917; Cmd. 9005; and The War Cabinet : Report for the 
year 1918, Cmd. 325. 
-3Ibid. Report for the year 1917, pp. 5-9. 

4loc. cit. 
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When the second session of the Imperial War Cabinet met 
on June 11, 1918, an important and significant change was intro- 
duced in the representation of India. Whereas at the previous 
session she had been represented by the Secretary of State for India, 
accompanied by three assessors, on this occasion she was: “‘repre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for India, the Right Honour- 
able E. S. Montagu, and the Hon. S. P. Sinha, Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bengal, who, in accordance 
with the statement of the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on May 17th, 1917, was deputed to this country as the represen- 
tative of the people of India. The Maharaja. of Patiala also atten- 
ded the meetings. as the spokesman of the Princes of India.” 5 


India was also admitted to the Imperial War Conferences 
of 1917 and 1918 and henceforth to all future Imperial Confer- 
ences, thus modifying an earlier resolution adopted at the 1907 
Conference. At the Imperial War Conference of 1917, on the 
motion of Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister of Canada, the 
following resolution® was unanimously adopted 


That the Imperial War Conference desires to place on record its view that the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference of 20th April 19C7 should be modified to permit of India being 
fully represented at all future Imperial Conferences and that necessary steps should be taken 
to secure the assent of the various Governments in order that the next Imperial Confer- 
ence may be summoned and constituted accordingly. 


The same Conference acopted another resolution which 
recognized the right of the Dominions and of India “to an ade- 
quate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous cousultation in 
all important matters of common Imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as the 
several Governments may determine.’’? . 


These resolutions marked “an immense advance in the po- 
sition of India in the Empire,” and admitted “the Government 
of India to full partnership in the councils of the Empire” with the 





5The War Cabinet : Report for the year 1918, Cmd. 325, pp. 9-10. 

®Imperial War Conference, 1917 : Extracts fron Minutes of Proceedings and Papers laid before the 
Conference, Cmd. 8566, p. 22. - : 

TIbid., p. 5 
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other self-governing Dominions.® Henceforward, not merely the 
door for the future appearance of India alongside the Dominions 
was opened, but in these resolutions was also marked the final 
imperial recognition of the altered status of India. It now re- 
mained for India’s representatives at these conferences to strive 
to vindicate their country’s rights as a respectable member of the 
international community. The most valuable of the results 
of this altered status of India was to achieve for her a certain de- 
gree of fiscal autonomy. Hitherto India’s fiscal policy had been 
dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Bri- 
tain. In 1921, the fiscal autonomy convention accepted the doc- 
trine that in matters of tariff policy the Secretary of State for In- 
dia “‘should, as far as possible, avoid interference when the Govern- 
ment of India and Legislature were in agreement, and that his 
intervention, when it did take place, should be limited to safe- 
guarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrangement within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was a party.’® 


Another important achievement of the representatives of 
India at these conferences was to secure the adoption of the Reci- 
procity Resolution, whereby the principle was accepted that, in its 
dealings with the Dominions, “India should no longer act under 
the control of the British Government and accommodate its policy 
to meet the exigencies of British political interests, but should 
act with the same freedom from considerations of this order as 
the Dominions acted in their relations among themselves.’’}° 


Notwithstanding all these interesting developments in the 
status of India in international affairs, the pace of constitutional 
progress towards her independence lagged behind. Consequent- 
ly, her interests continued to be represented at these conferences 





8Reply by the Secretary of State for India to Mr. Charles Roberts, House of Commons, Official 
Report, 93 H. C. Deb. 5 s. c. 2256 

See “Note on the status and position of India in the British Empire”, Memoranda submitted to 
the Indian Statutory Commission by tke Government of India, 5: 1335. The Memorandum 
further states that the Secretary of State interpreted the convention as not “limiting his responsi- 
bility for doing what was essential to safeguard Imperial interests or to determine the position 
of the Indian Government in respect of questions arising between India and other parts of the 
Empire.” (p. 1335) 

10A. B. Keith : “India in the Empire, “India Analysed. ed. by Freda M. Houlston and B. P. 
L, Bedi, (London : Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1933) Vol. 1 (Internationa), pp. 97-98. 
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by British Officials and Indian nominees of the Secretary of State 
for India, who was responsible to the British Parliament and not to 
the Indian Legislature and the Indian people. On the other hand, 
the representatives of the self-governing Dominions were the 
Dominion nationals holding responsible ministerial positions in the 
Dominion Government. This difference in the relative position 
of the two representatives, that of India and the Dominions, 
accounted for the inferior position of the former. It haunted the 
minds of India’s representatives, as the Right Honourable Sri- 
nivasa Sastri,!1 who went out as India’s representative to the 
Imperial Conference of 192i, said 


I cannot fail to remember that the position wz occupy here is not comparable by any means 
to the position occupied by our colleagues from the Dominions. They are called here by 
virtue of their being Prime Ministers. We come by nomination from our Government. 
We realise that that marks a great difference in our status, although not in the privileges 
to which we have been admitted at these meetings. We hope that next year, or the year 
after, our successors, who will take our place here, wl] come by a better right...... We 
have not yet acquired full Dominion status, but we realise we are pianted firmly on the 
road to the acquisition of that status. 


The next stage in India’s international position was marked 
by her participation in the Paris Peace Conference and later of 
her admission as an original Member of the League of Nations. 
That she had been associated with other Empire countries in the 
conduct of the War and had been an important source of man-and 
money-power in the Allied war effort, it was inevitable that she 
should be invited to the Peace Conference along with other selt- 
governing Dominions. Indian  plenipotentiaries holding full 
powers in respect of India (although the Secretary of State was 
their leader) sat by the side of the British and Empire delegations 


and took part in the discussions at Paris and signed the Treaties 
of Peace.?2 


The special representation of the Dominions and India at 





Imperial Conference, 1921, Summary of Proceediags and Documents, Appendix I, Cmd. 1474, 
p. 33 


12India did not sign the treaty of Lausanne as she was not represented at the Lausanne Con- 
ference, The treaty was signed generally for the Empire by the two British Plenipotentiaries 
who alone attended the Conference. The Latsanne procedure was a deviation from that 
followed at Versailles. This was due to the fact that France raised objections to the separate re- 
presentation of the Dominions’ and India at this Conference and the British Government yielded. 
India, however, later, ratified the treaty along witk the Governments of New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa. Canada stood out on the ground that she had not been a signatory. 
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the Peace Conference was made possible through a compromise. 
formula proposed by Sir Robert Borden of Canada. On the basis 
of this formula the Dominions and India were allowed the same 
representation as Belgium and other small Allied Powers at the 
Conference; further, as the representatives of the small Powers were 
to sit in the Conference only when their special interests were un- 
der consideration, the representatives of the British Empire were, 
likewise, to be drawn from a panel on which each Dominion 
Prime Minister was given a place. The Indian representative on 
this panel was the Secretary of State for India, who was the 
leader of the Indian delegation. 


When, however, this formula was presented to the Supreme 
War Council for its approval, there was strong opposition to it 
and it was only when, as Temperley writes, the Dominion re- 
presentatives with the support of the British delegates maintained 
their stand, the rules of the Conference were modified and “‘as 
made public on the 15th January, 1919, included the British 
Dominions and India among ‘the belligerent powers with special 
interests’ which were to attend the sessions at which questions 
concerning them were discussed.”?# 


Soon an Indian ‘deputation’, consisting of Mr. Edwin Mon- 
tagu, then Secretary of State for India, the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
representing the Indian States, and Lord Sinha, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, was on its way to Paris. to parti- 
cipate in the work of the Peace Conference. This did not satisfy 
nationalist opinion in the country. During the War, the Indian 
National Congress had given its full support to Britain and had 





13History of the Peace Conference of Paris, ed. by H. W. V. Temerley (London : Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stroughton, 1924) 6: 344. The official communique, issued by the 
Conference on January 15, 1919 contained the following announcement : “The British Dominions 
and India, besides (the five delegates apiece to the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan) shall be represented as follows: Two delegates respectively for Austra- 
lia, Canada, South Africa, and India (including Native States), and one delegate for New Zea- 
land.” ` i 

“The meeting also adopted the following two general principles : (1) Each delegation 
being a unit, the number of delegates forming it can have no influence upon its status at the Con- 
ference. (2) In the selection of its delegation each nation may avail itself of the panel system. 
This will enable each State at its discretion to entrust its interests to such persons as it'may desi- 
gnate. The adoption of the panel system will in particular enable the British Empire to admit 

. among its five delegates representatives of the Dominions (including Newfoundland which has 

no separate representation) and India.” 

The Times, (London), January 16, 1919, p. 9 
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proclaimed India’s co-operation for a “speedy victory for the Em- 
pire.”+* At the close of the War, the Congress, therefore, enter- 
tained the hope, that, in accordance with British pledges during 
the War, a responsible government would be given India and that 
India would be able to send a non-official delegation to the Peace 
Conference. Accordingly, the Congress nominated Lokmanya Bal- 
gangadhar Tilak to represent India at the Peace Conference. Tilak 
was refused a passport and the official Indian delegation had al- 
ready arrived at Paris to attend the Conference. 


India’s participation in the Peace. Conference, alongside 
the Dominions, no doubt, enhanced her status in international: 
affairs. She was an original signatory of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the other Peace Treaties and as such she became a sepa- 
rate Member of the League of Nations. This membership, how- 
ever, was not secured without cpposition. The story goes that 
President Wilson was reluctant to accept the admission of India 
as a Member of the League on the ground that she was not’ self- 
governing, and that he mentioned the case of Philippines as a 
parallel. David Hunter Miller,+® in his official account of the 
drafting of the Covenant writes 


The debate took a very wide range. The British brought up the question of India; allu- 
sion was made to the former system of gcvernment in Germany, to that of the Philippines 
and even to that of Japan, inducing a retort from the usually silent Baron Makine. While 
Wilson hesitated as to the membership of India he did not finally object; no one else seemed 
to care; and as it appeared that India would come into the League as a signatory òf the 
Treaty of Versailles and thus be outside the “‘self-government” definition in any case, the 
Article was passed with the Wilson amendments. i 





Rajani Palme Dutt : India Today, (Bombay : People’s Publishing House, Ltd., 1949) p. 504. 
.16David Hunter Miller : The Drafting of the Covenant (New York: P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928), 
1:15 In this connection, President Wilsons own words quoted by Miller are 
illuminating. Wilson said : “For myself, I have great admiration for India’s performance. The 
spirit which she has shown is fine. Nevertheless, the impression of the whole world is that she 
is not self-governed, that the greater part is governed by the laws of Westminister, and 
the lesser part is governed by princes whose power is recognized and supported by the Britisb 
Government, within certain limits. Therefore, even though it may be hard to exclude India, 
still we ought to recognize that all governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed . The difficulty in my mind is that if India is admitted on any principle, thac 
principle would probably extend to the Philippine Islands. Under the definition which I have 
proposed, the Philippines would be excluded. This seems right to me. For though it is the 
intention of the United States to grant them political freedom at the earliest practicable date, 
and since they are now satisfied with the stage at which they have arrived, still I think it would be 
unwise to admit them at present...I should be scrry noz to see some recognition of the princi- 
ples of self-government in the Covenant.” (Itid. pp. 163-66) E 


pie 
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India was thus the only Member of the League of Nations 
that was not self-governing and remained so throughout the period 
of her membership of that organisation, although at the time, 
the British representative had expressly stated that Britain was 
“trying just as rapidly as possible to advance India into a self- 
governing colony;..............- oe 


This was a highly anomalous situation, or, to use David Hun- 
‘ter Miller’s expression, India’s membership of the League of Na- 
tions was “an anomaly among anomalies.”!” The new status 
of India could, by no process of reasoning, be harmonized with the 
existing constitutional relations between India and His Majesty’s 
Government. Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the 
executive government in India, namely, the Governor-General- 
in-Council, was not responsible to the Indian Legislature, but to 
the Imperial Parliament, through the Secretary of State 
for India, who exercised general powers of superintendence, 
direction and control. These powers extended to all matters 
affecting India’s external relations and to the most important 
affairs of government in the internal sphere. As long as the 
ultimate responsibility lay with the British Parliament, it was 
not constitutionally possible for the Secretary of State to divest 
himself of his share in that responsibility. The Secretary of State 
acted, in fact, as the link between the Government in India and 
His Majesty’s Government, and it was for him, therefore, to co-- 
ordinate the foreign plolicy of India with that of His Majesty’s 
Government.'§ 





16 Ibid. p. 164, Speech by Lord Robert Cecil at the third meeting of the Commission on the 
League of Nations. 

17 Ibid. p. 493 Describing this anomaly, Miller writes : “In the Annex to the Covenant the Bri- 
tish Dominions and India appear in the list of original Members of the League, out of their 
alphabetical order, under the British Empire, the Dominions being named according to their 
political rank, with Canada first and New Zealand last, and India following. The names of 
the five countries are slightly indented in the print; the legal difference hetween the Dominions 
and India and the States which are Members of the League is thus symbolically indicated 
by a quarter-of an inch of difference in type alignment.” 

18 The term ‘Government of India’ in this context requires an explanation. In Acts of the Indian 
Legislature and as is currently used, the term means the Governor-General-in-Council but if it is 
to be used accurately in the context of India’s international status, it would mean not only the 
Governor-General in-Council but also the Secretary of State. Perhaps, therefore, for purposes 
of clarity one might suggest that in the following pages the term Government of India will be 
used in the latter sense only and in the former sense we will adhere to the use of the term Gover- 
ment in India or Governor-General-in-Council. 
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Thus, when the question arose of the appointment of the 
Indian delegates to the Legaue of Nations and that of instructing 
them, it presented the greatest dilemma to constitutional lawyers. 
On the one hand, a decision to vest this authority in the Secretary 
of State alone would have given the impression to the world that 
the new status of India was asham and a pretence; on the other, 
if the authority was to be left in the hands of the Governor-General- 
in-Council, which was the executive government in India, without 
logically following the next step of transferring power to Indian 
hands, it would have meant an autocratic rule of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. Of necessity, therefore, a course between 
Scylla and Charybdis had to be found and in 1920 the following 
procedure was adopted 


(1) That a formal decision to the effect that either the Secretary of State or the Govern- 
ment in Indiais the proper authority in Imperial and international questions should be avoided} 

(2) that it should be tacitly recognised that the Secretary of State is, as a fact, responsible 
for the representation of India in those questions; but 

(3) that the appointments and instructions should be subject to prior consultation and 
agreement between the Government in India and the Secretary of State; and 

(4) that reports should be addressed according to circumstances.) 


Hence in the letters of appointment it became the usual 
practice to make no mention of the appointing authority and to 
describe them simply as representatives of ‘India’. As regards 
instructions, the briefs for the Imperial Conference were prepared 
in India and transmitted with or without alterations through the 
Secretary of State. Briefs for the delegates of India to the League 
of Nations were prepared in the India Office and instructions 
were given directly by the Secretary of State. Instructions for 
other conferences were generally prepared by the Government 
in India though sometimes also ir the India Office, but were al- 
ways approved by the Secretary of State. Similarly reports on 





19 See Note on the “International Status of India’, of. cit. p. 1644 That this arrangement 
worked satisfactorily is recorded by Lord Reading in a note at the end of his Viceroyalty. 
He stated his conclusions as follows “....., the system of consultation had worked satisfactorily 
and that the Government of India, without any definition of its problematical rights, already 
in practice obtained all the advantages which it might claim. The Secretary of State had al- 
ways consulted him, and they had by private communications arrived at selection of delegates. 
In almost every case, if not in all cases, the Secretary of State had asked him for his views re- 
garding delegates and he recalls no instance of the Secretary of State failing to accept his sugge- 


stion.” Ibid. p. 1646) 
20Lanka Sundaram: India in World Politics (Delhi ; Sultan Chand and Company, 1944) p. 30 
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the International Labour Conferences were sent to the Govern- 
ment in India, a copy being simultaneously sent to the Secretary 
of State. Other reports were normally addressed to the Secretary. 
of State, of which copies were immediately sent to the India Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State was also the channel of communica- 
tion between the Government in India and the outside authorities, 
such as the League of Nations and the International Labour Office. 


While this arrangement might have been satisfactory from a 
strictly constitutional point of view, it failed to satisfy public opi- 
nion in India, particularly when during the first nine years the 
Indian delegation had been invariably led by a non-Indian. Even 
when the Indian delegation was constituted since 1929 entirely 
of the Indian representatives, popular opinion continued to regard 
them as “marionettes functioning on the wire pulling of the Secre- 
tary of State.”2° Their initiative, no doubt, was greatly circum- 
scribed in matters of major policy. For example, they could hard- 
ly refer to problems of Indian independence, Indo-British relations 
or such other questions of foreign policy from the tribune of the 
League Assembly.?* 


Despite these limitations, it cannot be denied that the Indian 
representatives played a conspicuous part in the work of the League 
of Nations. No patriotic Indian will regret the things done in 
India’s name by such of her eminent representatives as Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Girija Shanker 
Bajpai, Sir J. C. Coyajee, Sir Atul Chatterji, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Bikaner, Kapurthala and Nawanagar, and the 
Aga Khan. These and other Indian representatives found 
many outlets for their activity. l 


In fact three distinct sets of preoccupations can perceived to be have governed their 
conduct. Firstly, and very properly, the special interests of India; it was their duty to 
ensure that she should be both righteously treated and justly understood. Secondly, the 
collective interests of the Asiatic, or, in general, the overseas members of the League. 
` And, thirdly, the nteriests of all members as such, in a word, of the League itself.?? 


In economic, financial, social and labour questions, the 
interests of India were of particular concern and often fundamen- 





“bid. p. 36 
22C. A. W. Manning : “India and the League of Nations”, India Analyzed, p. 44 
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tally different from those of Great Britain. Her delegates no 
doubt did take an independent line. Thus at the Labour Con- 
ferences of 1919 and 1921, the Indian delegates secured the inser- 
tion of a special clause for a sixty-hour week in the Conventions 
on Hours of Work ard a Weekly Rest Day in view of the special 
conditions of Indian industry. Similarly, in the Barcelona 
Transit Convention cf 1921, the Arms Traffic Conference, 1925, 
the Passport Conference, 1926, and the Transit Conference, 1927 
India secured specia. actention to Indian interests through the 
presence of separate Indian Celegations. In 1931, India’s repre- 
sentative, Sir Atul Chatterji was elected Chairman of the Perma- 
nent Committee of tke Internaticnal Labour Organization; India 
had already secured a place on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization as early as 1922. As an Asian 
member of the Leagu2, India welcomed a Chinese proposal which 
recommended the reservation of a non-permanent seat on the 
League Council for Asian countries. Also, India warned against 
the undue preponderance being accorded to European member- 
States in League’s Advisory Committees on Health and Transit 
Organisations. Finally, in the services of the League itself, India 
always emphasised tke principles of sound financial administra- 
tion and control. Tne Indian delegation, from the very beginn- 
ing, emphasised the value of economy in the League expenditure. 
In this connection some of the vreposals put forward by India 
were : “the Assembly’s assumption and exercise of a genuine say 
in the budget policy of Geneva...; a thorough shifting of annual 
estimates by a qualified outside authority, coupled with a not less 
thorough auditing of final accounts; and, in general, an effective 
recognition of the’ Assembly’s responsibility for keeping the Lea- 
gue’s total expenditure within reasonable limits and equitably 
distributed over its several spheres of work.’’** 


Judging, therefore, frora the over-all performance of the 
Indian delegations in the League it is easy to infer the great bene- 
fits that the country Cerived from her participation in the League. 
She gained an exper-ence in Imperial and international affairs, 
through her membership of these bodies, and also became better 





28]bid. p. 57 
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known to the outside world. As the 1927 delegation wrote in their 
report : 


It would, in our view, be a matter of great regret if the opportunities offered to India by 
the League towards the development cf her status among the nations of the world ‘were 
imperfectly realised through ignorance or misunderstanding of the facts. For this reason, 
and because representation needs to be based upon an informed and enlightened public 
opinion, we feel that great importance should be attached to publicity.24 


India’s membership in the League and its ancillary bodies 
had the effect of stimulating her national self-consciousness and 
thus laying the foundations of an informed public interest in inter- 
national affairs. Under these circumstances it would be cyni- 
cal to express doubts on the value of India’s participation in inter- 
national affairs, through the League and other organizations, by 
describing such a membership as meaning in effect a second vote 
at the disposal of England. 


When the San Francisco Conference met in April 1945, India 
was still a dependency of Great Britain. The Indian delegation 
had been nominated by the Secretary of State for India in accor- 
dance with the procedure outlined in 1920, that is, in consultation 
with the Governor-General-in-Council. The members of this 
delegation were Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, both members of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, representing the Indian 
States. Both the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League, 
the two most important political groups representing the vast 
majority of the Indian people, expressed their disapproval of this 
delegation designated as Indian and nominated by the Secretary 
of State without any consultation of representative public opinion. 
During the debate in the Indian Legislative Assembly, Mr. Bhu- 
labhai Desai, the leader of the Congress Party, said : 


Sir, it is very much better that this country went unrepresented rather than that people 
of this type should go and talk in the name of the country, and if I can do anything to re- 
pudiate that right to speak in the name of my country, then it will be my duty, it will be my 
endeavour to do so until they go and come back.?5 


And he added : 


24[bid. p. 39 
?5The Legislative Assembly Debates, Official Rebort, Vol. ITI (1945), Proceedings of March 26, 
1945, p. 2051. 
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That reminds me of what the proper representatives of India if they went to the San Fran- - 
cisco Conference would say. The first and foremost thing they would say is, “Do we 
stand here as free people oz is it like wkat happened at the time of the inception of that great 
dead institution at Gen2va ?”26 


Speaking in behalf of the Muslim League, Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan said 


That India (which exists today) is not being represented at this Conference. The India 
which is being representec is tke India which is kept under subjection wih the help of British 
bayonets in this country... This Government is there not as a representative of the people 


of India. This Government is there of an India which is kept under subjection with the 
help of British bayonets nd the delegation is representative of that India.?7 


And he added : 


These gentlemen might kave been passed off as India’s representatives a few years ago. 
But today everybody knows—and when I sey that I am not lowering their prestige or their 
position—but I do want tae world at large to know that the agreement which may or may 
not be signed or any arrangement which may be arrived at by these representatives is not 
an agreement which India is going to accept, unless it is an agreement which is approved 
of and accepted by the rfeoples of India, 28 
In the Council of State, the elder statesmen, while criticis- 
ing the representation of India at the San Francisco Conference, 
wanted to associate wizh this delegation ‘‘an elected member each 
of at least the two major political parties in the Central Legisla- 
ture.”’?® In support of this proposal Sir N. Gopalaswami Ayyengar 
said that the Viceroy should have at least informally discussed the 
question with the parzy leaders since, according to precedent in 
this Legislature, the Governmert delegations to international 
conferences subsequently sought ratification of the Legislature 
to any agreement to. which they might have put their signatures. 
He said 


Now when you have come before this House for approval of what you do at a Conference 

of that sort, is it not wisdom, is it not discretion, on your part to associate 

with this Delegation members representing the chief political parties in the Legislature ? 

That is a matter which I suggest to tie Government to. consider very seriously,4@ 

The appointmen: of an official Indian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference became the subject of comment all over 
the world, particularly because of the international importance 
of this Conference. In the House o? Commons Mr. Sorenson asked 





2ybid. p. 2052 

277bid. p. 2047 

287bid. p. 2048. l 

29Gouncil of State Debates, Offici Report, Vol. T“ ass, Proċeedings of- March 2t, 1045, ; 1 Ps 336. 
30]bid. p. 337 Loe i 
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tne Secretary of State for India what was “the status of India at 
the forthccming San Francisco Conference, and by whom the 
Indian representative was nominated and appointed.” He wanted 
to know particularly whether the Central Legislature or any 
other democratic body was consulted in the matter. 


The “Eastern Economist” of New Delhi wrote bitterly about 
the- farce of Indian representation at San Francisco. It said : 


The pretensions of India’s independent status at international conferences where the Indian 
delegates have to dance to the tune of Britain cannot long be maintained. The double 
standard currency, one for external and another for internal usc, does not &t into the 
picture. Too long have the Indian people accepted this anomalous position, and it is 
time that the fresh air of realism is allowed to enter the rooms of the San Francisco 


Conference, 3! 


It might be of interest to note that while the official delega- 
tion of India was at work in the halls of the Veterans’ Building, 
the unofficial delegation sponsored jointly by the National Commi- 
ttee for India’s Freedom and the India League of America was 
also active in and around San Francisco. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit had expressly come from India to present and plead for 
India’s cause with the delegations assembled at the, Conference. 
While for obvious reasons, she could take no part in the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, she “made herself available to give information 
to the delegates and the press when the Pacific Colonial Policy 
came under discussion.**: In a special interview with the United 
Press Mrs. Pandit attacked the position taken by the British, Dutch, 
and French delegates in regard to the trusteeship system, namely, 
that the dependent peoples under the proposed trusteeship arrange- 
ment be given only a promise of self-government instead of immed- 
iate independence. Mrs. Pandit particularly appealed to the United 
States not to let American prestige and its democratic tradition be 
tarnished by acceding to European imperialistic demands.’’?? In 
a written memorandum, which she submitted to the Secretary- 
General of the Conference, Mrs. Pandit asserted that India was 
represented at this Conference by agents of Imperial rulers and not 
of the people of India. The memorandum added that such a 





31 Eastern Economist (New Delhi), April 6, 1945, p. 423. 

32Pattabhi Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Corgress (Bombay : Padma Publica- 
tions Ltd., 1947). Vol. II, p. 643. 
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state of affairs “is not only a grave moral and political wrong 
to India but a travesty of the claims that the United Nations Con- 
ference consists of the representatives of sovereign nations.” ?4 


Mrs. Pandit’s pleading on behalf of India and the other — 
Asian people had obviously ro effect on the actual decisions of 
the Conference. Her purpose was to protest against the British 
policy in India in not sending a truly representative Indian dele- 
gation. As she said 


I am not here in San Francisco, nor are my associates here, for the purpose of disrupting 
or discrediting the Conferencz. On the contrary, we are here to remind the delegates that 
they have assembled for a most solemn and sacred purpose, viz., to help achieve an enduring 
peace after the universal calamity of this global war; and to urge upon them the necessity 
of building their structure of peace organization on foundations of principle and interna- 
tional justice rather thaa on compromise, opportunism and political expedicncy.#4 


In India, about the same time, Gandhi issued a statement 
in which he emphasis2d that the complete freedom of India from 
foreign domination was an indispensable pre-requisite to world 
peace. Gandhi said 


(1) An indispensable preliminary to peace is the complete freedom of India from all 
foreign control, not merzly because it is a classic example of imperialist domination 
but specially because it is a big, ancient and cultured country which has fought for its 
freedom since 1920 deliberately by :ruth and non-violence as its only weapon... 


(2) Freedom of India will demonstrate to all the exploited races of the earth that their 
freedom is very near ani-that in no case will they henceforth be exploited, 


(3) Peace must be just. In order to be that, it must neither be punitive nor vindictive, 
Germany and Japan should not be kumiliated. The strong are never vindictive. 
Therefore, fruits of peace must b2 equally shared. The effort then will be to turn them 
into friends. The Allies can prove their democracy by no other means. 


(4) It follows from the foregoing that there will be no armed peace imposed upon the 
forcibly disarmed. All will be disarmed. There will be an international police force 
to enforce the lightest terms of peace. Even this retention of an international police 
will be a concessior to human weakness, not by any means an emblem of peace. 


Concluding his statement Gandhi wrote : 


If these foregoing essentials of peace are accepted, it follows that the camouflage of 
Indian representaticn through Indiar:s nominated by British Imperialism should be 
dropped. Such representation will be worse than no representation. Either India at 
San Francisco is represer.ted by an electec representative or represented not at all. 36 





34For a full text of the Memorandum, sze Voice of India, published between 1944 and 1947 
by the National Committee for Irdia’s Freedom, Washington, D. C.) June 1945, pp. 153-54, 
33India at San Francisco”, J2dia Today (published by the India Leauge of America, New 
‘York), Vol. VI, No. 2. Mey, 1945, p. 1. ` 

36Sitaramayya, op. cit. po. 684-85. 
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While it was true that the Indian delegation to San Fran- 
cisco could not be called truly representative of the people of 
India, it did, on the whole, fairly and adequately represent the 
cause and the principles which the Indian National Congress 
had espoused. In his opening speech at the third plenary.session, 
on April 28, 1945, Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, the leader of 
the Indian delegation, laid emphasis on the removal of economic 
and social injustices which lay at the root of all aggression. He 
said : 

It is economic injustice, and even more, social injustice, that has bred for all time in the 

past the great causes of war, and has led to these great Armageddons. Therefore, in this 

hour, when nations are going through the rack of conquest and therefore have much more 


emphasis laid on sccurity and armed strength to prevent aggression, let us not forget for a 
moment the vast emphasis that has to be laid on the causes that lead to war, economic and 


social injustice. 


And beyond that, and more than that, there is one other factor, which has to be realised. 
We are all asked to be realists, we are asked to recognize various factors in the world set 
up as it exists today. There is one great reality, one fundamental factor, one eternal verity, 
which all religions teach, which must be remem bered by all of us, the dignity of the common 
man, the fundamental human rights of all beings all over the world. 


These rights are incapable of segregation or of isolation. There is neither border nor breed 
nor colour nor creed on which those rights can be separated as between beings and beings. 
And speaking as an Asiatic, may I say that this is an aspect of the question which can never 
be forgotten, and if we are laying the foundations for peace we can only lay them truly 
and justly, to last for some time—for a couple of generations at least. Those fundamental 
human rights of all beings all over the world should be recognized, and men and women 
treated as equals in every sphere, so far as opportunities are concerned.37 


Sir Ramaswami asserted that any Charter for an international 
organisation must, if it was to be worth the paper on which it 
was being written, emphasise the twin concepts of the basic human 
equality and the dignity of the common man. The Indian dele- 
gation made valuable contributions to the task of framing the Char- 
ter in the light of these basic concepts. 


On vital issues, however, the Official Indian delegation was 
in tune with the British delegation and betrayed India’s cause. 
This was particularly true in respect of two vital matters, namely 
the acceptance of a veto by the great Powers in the Security 
Council, and the trusteeship and non-self-governing clauses of the 
Charter. Supporting the retention of the veto power as recom- 





87Documents of the United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, 1945 
(London and New York : United Nations Information Organization, 1945-46) (commonly 
referred to as UNCIO Documents) Vol. T, p. 245 
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mended in the Yalta formula, the delegate of India said that 
“he could understand the hesitation of the great Powers in enter- 
ing into a new world organisation because some nations had un- 
fortunate experience: with the League of Nations...... He was 
prepared therefore to put the mostcharitable construction upon the 
statement by the sporsoring governments and to vote for the Yalta 
formula.” § 


On the question o7 trusteeship and non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the Indian de_egation supported the framework agreed to 
at Yalta, where the great Powers had agreed to place under trustee- 
ship three categories of territories : (1) existing mandates of the 
League of Nations; (2) territories to be detached from the enemy 
as a result of the war; and (3) any other territory that might vo- 
luntarily be placed under trustzeship. This was a narrow framework 
for it gave Great Britain and other Colonial Powers the discretion 
to apply the trusteeship principle to their own colonies at will. Aus- 
tralia objected to this mere voluntary procedure. India did not 
support Australia. Mor did she sudport the Egyptian proposal 
to place all mandated <erritories automatically under trusteeship. ? ° 
Thus the record of the Indian delegation at San Francisco in this 
regard went contrary to the official pronouncements of the Indian 
National Congress. 


When the Char-er was signed on June 26, 1945, India was 
the 27th member to put her signature on the document, thus 
entitling her to be the criginal member of the United Nations, 
when the Organisation was inaugurated. However, India was 
still not free when she deputed her delegation to attend the first 
session of the Genera! Assembly in January 1946.. The Official 
Indian delegation, in 1946, tc the first part of the first session of 
the General Assembly consisted of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Supply Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
Sir Samuel Ranganadhan, India’s High Commissioner in London, 
and Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, representative of the Indian States. 


‘Meanwhile, events were rapidly moving with apparent 





38UNCIO, Documents, Vol. XI, p. 489 (Summary report of the nineteenth meeting of Commi- 
ttee IHI, June 12, 194F, Dec. 956 “Engl sh) TII/1/47). 
39]bid. Vol. X pp. 428-29 (Summary T hs the second mecting of Committee II/4, May 
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inevitability in India in the direction of the country’s independence. 
Already in September 1946, an Interim Government had been set 
up in India with Mr. Nehru asthe Vice-President of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, which was now composed entirely 
of non-official members representing the various groups and parties 
in India. As member-in-charge of foreign affairs, Mr. Nehru 
decided to send a non-official Indian delegation to the second part 
of the first session of the General Assembly to be held in September 
1946 in New York. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi. Pandit was chosen the 
leader of the delegation. Explaining the change in the character 
and composition of this delegation Mrs. Pandit said on October 
25, 1946 


i 


We have yet to achieve our independence, but we have travelled so far along the road 
of freedom that today, for the first time, India’s delegation to an international assembly 
is briefed and accredited by a National Government, and speaks with a full sense of respon- 
sibility and authority vested in that Government by the confidence and sanction of our 
people.s9 ` : 


The accrediting of a truly Indian delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly marked the culmination of the process 
begun thirty years ago, by first associating India with the Imperial 
War conference of 1917. The road that she travelled was long and 
arduous, but the progress she made in the recognition of her in- 
ternational status was though low yet sure. Indian Indepen- 
dence in August 1947 not only enhanced India’s status in the 
international comunity but it put Asia on the map of the wens. 
As Mr. Nehru said : 


Far too long have we of Asia been petitioners in western courts and chancellories. That 
story must now belong to the past. We propose to stand on our own feet and to co-operate 
with all others who are prepared to co-operate with us. We do not intend to be plaything 
of others... The countries of Asia can no longer be used as pawns by others, they are bound 
to have their own policiesin world affairs.4} 





49General Assembly, Official Records, Ist. session, second part, Verbatim Records of plenary meetings 
p 731. 
4 Jawahar Lal Nehru Independence and After (New York : John Day Company, 1950) p. 298. 


THE EAST IN SOME EARLY AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


: - By J. K. Das Gurra, M. A., Ph. D., (London), Principal, 
Durbar College, Rewa, Viadhya Predesh. 


One of the very earliest refzrences to the East that we find 
in English Literature is in the “Fates of the Apostles”, a signed 
poem of Cynewulf, whose date has been fixed in the second half 
of the 8th century. The following occur in one place of the poem: 
“Philip was among the people of Asia...... Bartholomew, a strong 
man in battle, ventured his life in India...Likewise Thomas also 
boldly ventured in other parts of India where the minds of many 
were enlightened, their hearts encouraged by his holy word. 
Afterwards, bold in spirit, in the presence of multitudes with mar- 
vellous power by God’s might, he awakened the king’s brother, 
so that he rose up from death, and his name was God; and then 
in the struggle he gave his life to zhe people; a sword-blow from a 
heathen hand took him off; there the saint fell, stricken before the 
hosts. Thence his soul sought the glorious radiance as a reward 
for victory?.” This obviously refers to the St. Thomas legend 
current in South India. Some historians like Vincent Smith 
disbelieve in the martyrdom ofthe saint but accept the suggestion 
of Bishop Medlycott zhat the Saint might have visited an Indo- 
Parthian king and then travelled to southern India. In any 
case there must have been some basis for such a legend?. Further 
on we read in the same poem :“‘Those two were not slow in the 
strife, in the shield-plzy; Simon and Thaddeus, men bold in battle, 
ready to travel sought the land of the Persians*.”” The scene 
of action of the story of Gynewulf’s ELENE is also laid in the East. 


One of the towering personalities in early English was Al- 
fred the Great. It is said about him that he sent a messenger to 
visit the Christian Churches in India and sent messengers even to 





Anglo-Saxon Poetry, E. K. Gorden, P. 198. 

?The Portuguese poet Camoens also mentions the S:. Thomas story in the “Lusaid”, 
see; Mickle’s translation, Bohn’s Library, Pp. 331-4. 
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the East *. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle refers to Scythia*. All these 
go to show that the East or something about it was known to ‘the 
English people of that period though in a remote and vague way. 


One of the results of the Norman Conquest was the introduction 
of the “Romantic Tale” into England through French sources. 
“The Normans had begun to throw the stories of the East into new 
forms.” In the’.1lth century two translations from Latin were 
made in the literary Language of Wessex-—‘‘The letters of 
Alexander to Aristotle from India” and‘‘The Wonders of the East.” 
Stopford Brooke says, “The breath of a new world was in them, 
new thought, new manners, a new way of living, a new imagina- 
tive range®.” “They are important in: the history of literature 
as proving the interest taken by the educated clergy of the eleventh 
century in the Latin cycle’.” 


Among the romances of the Anglo-Norman period there are 
some legends which were obviously inspired by the Crusades and 
the struggle between the Christians and the Saracens have been 
interwoven with magic tales. Of these’ several like RICHARD 
Corrpe Lion, FLORICE AND BLANCHEFLOUR deserve special: 
mention. In Florice and Blancheflour “the Oriental air of 
soztness and luxury”? is reproduced faithfully. This popular 
story of the Middle Ages, originating in the East, attained a wide 
circulation in Western Christendom, probably through the agency 
of the Crusades. In this work the kings of Galicia and Portugal 
were tributary to the Saracen king of Mercia and had entered 
into a league to shake off the Mahomedan yoke. Mohady, a 
mollah was tutor to Florice. Words like Imam, Kadi (kaji) are 
found here. A Babylonian ‘‘amiral’? was converted to Christi- 
anity by Florice. The end is satisfactory like all court romances®. 
In Ten Brink’s opinion late-Greek and Oriental elements mingled 
are unmistakable in this and a certain relationship with Sophis-. 
tic or Byzantine love-romance is perceived in William of Palermo 
or Pallerne®. » . 





4See-Ibid, P. 228 and P. 240. 

5Sweet-Anglo-Saxon Primer, p. 79. 

GEnglish Literature from: the: Beginning to the Norman Conquest, P. 293. 
7Cambridge History of English, Literature, Vol. I, P. 135. 

SIbid., P. 308. ; 

History of English Literature, Vol. 1 : 10-71. 
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RicHarD Corr pE Lion describes the arrival of Richard 
in the Holy Land, the Saracen forces, the meeting. between Sala- 
din and Richard, the defeat of the Saracens and a truce for three 
years. The whole tendency here is to exalt King Richard above 
every body else and :n that attempt the work was successful. But 
it lacks the descriptive powers of another work of a similar type 
Kyne Attsaunper. It has been remarked about Richard 
Coer de Lion that the work in question, though written on a most 
popular subject, has been totally lost; or thatin passing from hand 
to hand, it has gradually received the strange and unnatural 
ornaments by which we now see it encumbered’ °. 


Kyng AxtsunpER describes Asia, to which the World is in- 
debted for the divisicn of the year into twelve months and of the 
Zodiac into twelve sizns, Alexander’s invasion of Arabia; his en- 
gagement with the Persians, the defeat of Darius, the Persian camp 
on the Tigris, India, the Ganges, theislands of the Gangerides}?, 
Polibote, the Pandea country ruled by a queen, the isles of India 
like Bramande, meeting between Alexander and Porus, their com- 
bat and the death of Porus. Ever. Ethiopia is referred to in detail 
and strange places ard people are mentioned which it is difficult 
to trace now??, 


Both Warton and Ritson mention Adam Davy’s (Davie’s) 
“excellent romance” of Alexander. But Prof. Saintsbury . thinks 
that it was probably earlier and certainly by a much better writer?3. 
oa belonged to the first half of the 14th century i 


Sır Bevis or HAMPTION hasa hero who was the subject of 
„more than one poem. In this work there is a king Bradmond of 
Damascus to whose city Bevis went on business. There he fought 
with a crowd of Sarecens. There is also a lady who submitted 
to a marriage contract in presence of the king of Babylon and the 





NEllis-Specimens of Zarly Englisa Me: wical Romances, New Edition by Hallwill, 1848, 
P. 283. 

1!Virgil mentions the “Ganges > & Gangenoun in Georgics, Bk. II. & Bk. IX and 
in Aeneid, Bk. IX. oe eon 

'2For Kyng Alisaunder & Richard Coér. de Lion, see : Weber-Metrical Romances, 
Vols. I & H, 18I% : 


13Warton-History of Eng. Poetry. P. 148 ete; Ritson- Bibliographia. Poetica, 1802 .P. 
23; Short History ef Eng. Literature, P. 76. ` 
14See : Ellis, Vol. I. P, 139 for Davy’s Alexander. 
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Soudan of Persia. Bevis was a prisoner for seven years at Dama- 
scus and eventually reclaimed for Christianity many Mahome- 
dans?®. Guy or Warwick which Ellis characterised as “one 
of the most ancient and popular, and no less certainly one of the 
dullest and most tedious” of early English romances, was of French 
origin. The adventures of Sir Guy include his fight against 
the Sarcens at Constantinople. He even cut off the head of the 
Saracen Sultan He also visited.the Holy Land. This part Ellis 
thinks was tacked to the original story, being based on the narra- 
tive of some pilgrim.!° One of the episodes in this part deals with 
an earl who had been captured by the Saracens. 


Sır OTUEL, an English Metrical romance of the Charlemagne 
cycle has as its hero Otuel, a Saracen who occupied the throne 
of Lombardy in Charlemagne’s time. He fought with Roland 
and was miraculously converted and became one of the knights 
of Charlemagne. The romance is full of Saracens and Sultans 
with whom the Christian Knights fight. There is even an Indian 
King named Erpater, ‘armed with a mace of brass”, whom Otuel 
killed. The exploits of Otuel are mostly against the Saracens in 
which invariably he was the victor. 


Sir Ferumsras belongs to the Charlemagne cycle of English 
romances. Ferumbras was the son of the Soudan of Babylon, 
Laban. Lukafere of Bagdad was one of the tributary kings and 
promised to vanquish Charlemagne. The Mohamedans under 
Ferumbras conquered Rome, but he himself was defeated by Olivier. 
The courtly dignity of the combatants of those days is worthy 
of notice and the Saracen certainly had the grander manner. In ' 
this poem also there is an Indian king. Ferumbras eventually 
became a Christian and was given half of Spain by Charlemagne. 


Sir Isumpras was a knight in the Holy Land whose wife was 
taken away by the Saracens and became their queen. Later 


15The story of St. George & fair Sabra in “St. George & the Dragon”, Reliques of Ancient 
Eng. Poetry, Ed. R. A. Willmott, 1857, P. 510, is taken almost verbatim from the 


legend of Bevis. . 
16Ellis, P. 189, New Edition by Halliwell. 


See also “The Legend of Sir Guy”, Percy-Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. 
III. Percy Says, ““The History of Sir Guy though now very properly resigned to chil- 
dren, was one admired by. all readers of wit and taste; for taste and wit had once their 
childhood. P. 83. 
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on her husband fourd her and the Saracens were converted to 
Christianity. It is most probable that this romance was derived 
from the Anglo-Norman. Sir Estamour or ArRtToys who 
went to the Holy Land distinguished himself in battles and 
tournaments, by feats cf arms against unbelievers. Ten Brink 
observes in this connection, “The Crusades brought the Western 
nations into frequent contact with Byzantium, and doubtless 
procured for them a certain acquaintance with the Late-Greek 
and Byzantine romance literature'’.’? Some of these works are 
certainly due to the influence of the Crusades. 


It would be worth while to examine a few other works which 
have an Eastern background cr basis. THe PROCESS OF THE 
Seuyn SaGEs according to competent critics has an oriental 
basis'®. This is the same as Tue Seven Wise MASTERS, 
the date of which has been assigned to about 1330. “‘It is in fact 
a mere series of short tales bourd together by one of the usual 
straps-in this case the stories are tald by a wicked queen to support 
her false accusation of her stepson, and by his Seven Wise Masters 
on his behalf.” The queen accusing her stepson bears a close 
similarity with Ashoka’s queer. Ellis remarks, ““There is 
good reason to believe that the prototype of this romance 
‘was THe Book oF THE SEVEN COUNSELLORS, or PARABLES 
OF SENDERBAR or SANDARBAR, an Indian philosopher, who 
is stated by Ismael Sciah-hiscih, an Arabian compiler of a 
Chronicle from Adam to the year of the MHegira 487 
(A. D. 1094), to have lived a hundred years before the Christian 
era. He is sometimes called chief of the sages of India'®.’”? Here 
one finds the ingenious method of connecting a number of stories 
into one continued dramatic narration, which Boccaccio and 
Chaucer employed and which has been followed by numerous 
imitators of the forme: and which many people think undoubtedly 
took its origin from the East. Another Oriental tale of the mid 
13th century is Dame Sreiz in-which the metre is of Sir Thopas 
type and which plainly bears tae mark ofits Indian origin®®. War- 





ng \7History of English Literature, Vol. I. P. 170. . 
j 18See : Weber, Tales of the Eas:, 1812, Introduction, Pp. Xii-Xiv, Xvi; Weber, 
Metrical Romances, Vol. I. Pp. Ivi-Vii. 
19Ellis, New Edition, P. 495; Ed. Wright, Percy Society, 1845, Preface. 
20Ten Brink-History cf Erglish Literature, Vol. I. P. 255. ; 
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ton mentions another work-RomaANcE oF Siprac?!. “It is rather 
a romance of Arabian philosophy than of chivalry??.” 


Mandeville —Sir John Mandeville or Maundeville, who lived 
in the tourteenth century travelled for thirty years in the East 
and wrote his “Voyage and Travaile” on these experiences?’ 
Among other things he left a long account of Arabia and how 
roses came into the world. Then followed descriptions of the 
‘watching of the Sparhawk’ in an Armenian castle, the customs 
of the Ind, and the great Cham (Khan) of Cathay (Chinese/ 
Tartary). Its immense popularity can be judged by a glance at 
the appendix to John Ashton’s edition,.London, 1887. Col. Yule 
in “The book ‘of Ser Marco Polo”? (1871) also testifies to the 
popan of Mandeville??. 


According to his, own account he was born at St. Albans 
and left England on his voyage in 1322. His own account is that 
he travelled in Asia Minor, Armenia, Tartaryv, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, India and China. After 34 years he returned to England. 
‘On the Heréford Map (Mappa-Mundi) of Richard of Haldin- 
gham are portrayed all the monsters described by Mandeville?®. 
He died in 1371 and was buried at Leige i in France. He wrote 
his travels first in French and then in English. 


Halliwell says in his preface, “He-was ambitious of saying 
all he could, of the places he treats of; and therefore has taken 
‘Taonsters out of Pliny, miracles out of Legends, and strange 
stories out of what will now be called Romances. -` Thus his story 
of the Sparrow-hawk kept in a castle in Armenia -the less he- has 

` from John of Arras’s. History of Melusini-who’ after--invocating the 
Divine Assistance says, ““The which History I have by gone, after 
the veray and true OOM: and many other Boeks, that I have. 





21 History of English Poetry, Pp. 103-4. 

22Ellis, Specimens of Early English Poets, Vol. Pp. 350-51. 

23The earliest English printed edition, belongs to the 15th Gentury. . See: Taine, Saints- 
bury (P. 148-51). The oldest Eng. edition extant is that printed by Richard Pynson. 
(undated). The earliest French MS. of this work in the Br. Mus. belongs to the 14th 
Century. The Cottonian Ms. in English is of arny tth Ortu, Mandeville. 

24Sce; Halliwell’s Edition (1866). 

25The Voiage and Travayle of Sir John Mansideville, - Knight; (Jotin Ashton’s Edn. 
1887. P. XIL ) 
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sought and overrede, Zor to accomplysshe hit...... ” that the fal- 
sities in the History are occasioned by other authors, at that time 
accounted true; and the fault of the Historian, that he did not 
name his authors?®. ’Halliwell notes that the story of knight 
and the Dragon, in Chap. IV (of his edition, P. 23 ea is very 
similar to one told in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainm ents? 7. Man- 
deville’s narrative is full of strange and amusing things and people, a 
Amazons, Pigmies, Echicps, hound- headed people, giants, coun- `` 
ries where men wed their own daughters, trees of sun and moon, 
gold mines ‘hills and rocks of stone. It has been suggested that 
Mandeville never wert to the East and simply borrowed from 
previous accounts. Marco Pclo and Mandeville are frequently 
in agreement. But his immense popularity in the carly 14th 
and 15th centuries testify that people believed him to have trave- 
led in the East. | 


Mandeville refers to Sarasins (Saracens) and Al-Koran. 
He writes about Machomet ‘Mchammad), his birth, his wife 
Kadijah. Then he describes the Inde, its climate, its diamonds, 
the diverse countries. kingdoms and isles of the land of Inde, 
Idol, fire and Serpent worship, wife burning after death, the king- 
dom of. Mabaron (Maaber of Marco Polo’, Java the isle of spices, 
Cathay and the great Caanes (Khan) palace, the kingdom of 


Taprobane, etc.2® 
CHAUCER 


“Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath, 
Preluded those’ melodious bursts, that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 

With sounds tha: echo still.” 


The general. plan of the Canterourv Tales follows a device ofj join- 
ing together a series of tales by means of fitting them into.a. . 
common frame-work which doubtless originated in the East?°®. 
In Chaucer’s. “Knights Tale”, there is mention of a king of Inde: 





20Pp. XX-XXI. 

27P, 318. “The same may also be remarked of some other tales in this book.” —e. g. 
+ ‘the story of the king and the twelve Arrows. Mandeville mentions'the Astrolabe. 
+: Haliwell says, “Chaucer translated a treatise expressly on it, of which the original 
` has been found in Saascri:.” See-Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1839. 

28See Ashton’s edition, thar. XVIO, XLV, LH, LITI, LIV, LVI, LXVII, Cc. 
29Skeat, Chaucer’s worxs, 1894, Vol. INH., P, 371, 
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“The grete Emetreus, the king of Inde, 
Upon a stede bay, trapped in stele 
Covered with cloth of gold diapred well, 
Cam ryding lyk the god of armes Mars.” 


Chaucer, very likely is referring. to some Greek king of thé 
Indian borders. Demetrious, the fourth king of Bactria can prob- 
ably be indentified with the monarch. The Knight himself had 
fought in Gernade and Africa against the Moors, had been to Lyeyes 
Satalye and fought beside the Tod of Palatye against the hea- 
thens in Turkey. 


The Doctour. of Phisik knew the best medical authorities. 
Professor Pollard remarks in this connection, ‘‘When Greek learn“ 
ing became pedantry, the torch of medical learning kindled at 


that of the Greek schools was kept alight at Damascus and Bag- 
dad.” 


The notorious “good wife of Bathe” had visited the shrine 
of the Three Kings of the East at Coloigne. 


The Squire’s narrative in the Canterbury Tales is conspi- 
cuous as “being one which has most resisted all attempts to discover 
an immediate original for it, and because of its connection with the 
characteristics of Arabian fiction®®.” 


It is a story of Cambys Kan (Chengiz Khan of Tartary) and 
the Magic horse of Brass, the Mirror of Glass, the Naked Sword 
and the Ring of Canacee, which were the presents sent by the king 
ofArabie and of Ynde, through one of his messengers. Chengiz 
means no other than that Great Khan. Chaucer has confused 
Cambyskan with Kublai Khan, grandson of Chengiz who held his 
court at Sarray (Sarai) and who is mentioned by Marco Polo. 


The one great scientist of the age of Chaucer, Roger Bacon 
desired to see the establishment of a School of Greek and Oriental 
philology, in order that the Culture of the East might be accessible 
to the nations of Europe. But his dreams were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Bishop Grosseteste who occupied in Bacon’s 








~ 80Sce also :—Warton-History of English Poetry, P. 262, 
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earlier days a positior. equal to that of the present day Chancellor 
was responsible for ‘a speaking brazenhead”’ based on Arabian 
philosophy. In Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” (III.2.21) Merlin 
makes a glassy globe and presents it to King Ryence which showed 
the approach of enzmies and discovered treasures. Warton 
remarks, “This fiction, which exactly corresponds with Chaucer’s 
Mirror, Spenser borrowed frem some romance, perhaps of King 
Arthur, fraught with Oriental fancy*'.” 


According to Skzat the general tone of it points to an Eastern, 
and especially to an Arabian origin. Skeat thinks that as in the 
case of the Treatise on Astrolabe (Introduction to Astrolabe, 
Chaucer’s Works, Vol. III. P. 189) as also in the case of the Squire’s 
Tale Chaucer made acquaintance wih Arabian fiction through 
some Latin medium. Another scurce was the Travels of Marco 
Polo. (P. 463, Skeat, Vol. III.) Ten Brink says, “This fascinat- 
ing magic Tale-indeed, it is rather a web of such tales-is told in 
the bold and flowing narrative style; its essential elements no doubt 
belong to the distant East. Many of the motives. here employed 
are found in the Tales of the Thousand and One Nights, and had 
probably found their vay to Western literature through the Arabs.” 
(History of English Literature, Vol. I, P. 167). But Ten Brink 
thinks that Chaucer’s source was more direct. 


The Tale of the Man of Law told to him by a merchant 
begins with “In Surr.e whilom dwelt a Company of Chapmen 
riche.” Surrie is Syria and the Prophet Mohammad and his laws 
as well as an Eastern Sultan and his mother--a second Semiramis 
(Semyram) are introduced. The innocent persecuted wife of 
Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, has its prototype in an-Egyptian 
romance written 3000 years ago. (Originals and. Analogues 
of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Furnivall, Brock and 
Clouston, London, 1888, P. 367). The scene of the Prioresses 
Tale is laid “in a great citie”? in Asia. In-the Monk’s Tale the 
reader comes across Nebuchanezzar and Beleshazzar, famous 
Eastern potentates. Zenobia is also introduced inthe poem. 
Darius, the famous Persian emperor, is again and again mentioned 





31Warton-History of English Poetry, P. 269. 
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in this tale and on one occasion in the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 
This nasty woman speaking of her husband says:— 


“T was to him as kinde 
As any wif from Denmark unto Inde.” 


The Pardoner’s Tale of three rioters who went in quest of 
deaths and met with an inevitable end in finding a hidden trea- 
sure is an old story from the East, retold in Ghaucer’s own style. 
(Pollard) Various sources have been assigned to this Tale. (The 
(Pardoner’s Prologue, Ed. John Koch, Chaucer Society, 1902). 


Rev. Dr. Richard Morris discovered its oldest version in 
one of the Buddhist Birth stories, entitled ‘Veedabha Jataka’. 
(Contemporary Review, May, 1881). H. T. Francis and Prof. 
Tawney pointed out the same text as the original of Chaucer’s 
Tale. (The Academy, December 22, 1883) and the Journal of., 
Philology, Vol. XXI, P. 203-8). In the “Originals and Ana- 
logues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales’ (By Furnivall, 
Brock and Clouston, 1888, London) the versions of a number 
of foreign stories are given which are later than the Jataka tale 
mentioned above. 


The ultimate source of the Frankelyn’s Tale is certainly 
Eastern. (Skeat, Vol. III. P. 481). It has been remarked that. 
the oldest known form of the chaste Dorigen is probably found 
in a group of Indian fictions entitled Vetala Panchavimsati, which 
are incorporated with the great Sanskrit collection, Katha Sarit 
Sagara in which there is a the story of Madanasena. (P. 291- 
Originals and Analogues of Chaucer). Ten Brink, however 
says, ‘‘Its main features are indeed also known in the East, but 
Chaucer, like his Frankeleyn drew it from Brittany, where the 
scene of- fiction is laid.” (History of English Literature, Vol. 
I.) There are various Asiatic analogues of the Merchant’s 
Tale and the Manciple’s Tale. 


Chaucer’s knowledge of the East probably came through 
Italy where he sojourned on couple of occasions on ambassadorial 
business, and there he must have met men of the mercantile 


- class who narrated their travels and adventures to him, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Out of (i) the vast wealth of material, available in the realm 
of hortatory Ethics, in the speeches and writings of Indian.reformers 
from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Sri Jawaharlal Nehru as well as 
in those of various alien “Friends of India,” on (a) various ideals ` 
and goals of human endeavour—individual and social—in the 
ethical, cultural, social, political and other fields, (b) on visions 
of political justice, stability and solidarity, economic uplift and 
social equality, and (c) on virtues and institutions—Ahimsa and the 
rest —, in respect of which India aspires to play the role ofthe world- 
teacher and, by contrast, (ii) the astonishingly meagre material, 
which may be said to be Modern India’s original contribution 
in the realm of Reflective Ethics,—an out-put, definitely meagre, 
when contrasted either with that in other modern lands or even 
with the acute analyses of ethical phenomena, made by various 
schools of thought in Ancient India,— this brief sketch seeks, 
for the present, to select forstudy and investigation only such veins 
as relate to the valuational struggle between secularism and cog- 
nate trends on one side and what may be described as the Ethics 
of CATURVARGA and Krama Mukti (Progressive Transcendence) 
on the other side. 


By “secularism” is here meant, not religious tolerance, 
but the deification of activity, self-fulfilment, success, fame, accom- 
plishment, possessions, excitement, risk and of the relentless striv- 
` ing to push ahead and the ethical theory, which professes to regard 
the search for worldly goods as the true or the highest goal of man’s 
efforts. In this sense, the trend of thought termed ‘‘Secularism”’ 
may also be indicated by such terms as ‘‘Cosmism’’, ‘‘tempora- 
lism,” ‘“‘world-affirmation,” ‘“‘worldliness,”’ etc. A very sober 
attempt to give expression to this view may be observed in the 
following statement of Dr. H. M. Kallen :— 


‘Wherever salvation is sought by the means of science and 
by the technologies based on science, men are freer, healthier, 
better-fed, happier, more peaceable, and live longer.” 


(“The Bertrand Russell case”, ed. by John Dewey and Ho- 
race M. Kallen : New York : ‘The Viking Press, pp. 35-36). 
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Now one current of Indian thought, inthe modern period, 
—existing, at first, a3 a mere, latent tendency, then fast turning 
into a strong trend, and, at last, developing into a mighty current— 
from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Sri Aurobindo and Sri Jawahar 
Lal Nehru, betrays an increasing partiality for the above trend : 
in it, we find a growinz impatience with all forms of what is, usually, 
described as illusionism, acosmism, asceticism, inactivism or, say, 
Mayavada, allegedly associated with the teachings of Sankara. 
Amongst the philosophical allies of the above type of secularism, 
one may, today, find empiricism, relativism, subjectivism, positivism, 
functionalism, materialism, anda hast of cognate world-views. One 
such ally, viz., pragmatism, deserves special notice, because, in 
Dewey’s system, with :ts repudiation of metaphysical and theo- 
logical absolutes and universals, it professes to rise superior to 
what it calls old-worlc fanaticisms such as Idealism, Realism, 
Materialism, etc. and thus aspires to occupy the position of the 
supreme philosophy of the modern era. 


Opposed to the above trend is another, viz., the attempt 
to reconstruct man’s life, on this earth, on the basis of the concept 
of Caturvarga, in which, while Artha and Kama have their place, 
they occupy the lowest rungof theethical ladder. This concept 
finds its most consistent expression in the Vaidika Ethics of San- 
kara. ‘The patient -abours of several eminent thinkers and scho- 
lars have ushered im a Renaissance in our land and have thus 
enabled modern Irdians to approach Vaidika Dharma, once 
again, with sympathy and understanding. Consequently, modern 
India has become the arena of the valuational struggle between ` 
secularism cum materialism and Vaidika Ethics. 


In the accompanying histcrical sketch, an attempt has been 
made to trace the development of secularism and cognate 
trends in the ethical thought cf modern India. 


In this peculiar moment of confusion and frustration, in the 
individual, national and international phases of our life, it is im- 
portant to remember that one of the basic sources of trouble is 
neither the evil nature of men ncr their incapacity to live up to 
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their ideals, but the partiality and inadequacy of those ideals them- 
selves. One need not be a defeatist, a fatalist or a pessimist to 
recognize that the philosophy oflife, which may, for convenience’s 
sake, be termed “‘secularism’”’, has not any-where achieved either 
contentment or happiness,—let alone the perfection of moral 
character and the realization of the values of the spirit. Ithas, 
on the other hand, led to various sinister consequences. One must, 
then, recognize the futility of an Ethic, that is doomed to insati- 
ability. 


So if we are, once again, asin the hoary past of Hindu culture, 
to stand erect as men and not to cower before aliens as apes, we 
must see that the major task of our time is a revision of our concept 
of the good. Vaidika Dharma, with its profound psychological 
and spiritual insight, reveals a way of lifefor annihilating doubt, 
hate, fear, carnal or any other desires or cravings; and, in our 
land, there are many persons, who have tested it and have attained 
self-realization : here philosophy is at once an ethics and ethics 
is at once a religion. ‘The theory of self-realization directly leads 
to the denial of all ego-centric ideas; one can, through this dis- 
cipline, be led to become non-individualistic—not thinking of 
self-interest—, unselfish, non-egoistic, imbued with the highest 
ideals of service; and this process of purification and illumination 
may go on, till, at last, the “soul is drawn to the ‘divine city’ and 
leaves behind the trappings of worldliness.” 


(a) A Survey or ETHICAL LITERATURE 


Ethics in India, before the times of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
is based, mostly, on Revelationism. We have thus the Ethics 
of Hindu Revelationism, i. e., that which is based on the teachings 
of the Veda and its derivatives, the Ethics of Islamic Revelation- 
ism, which is based on the teachings of the Koran and its deriva- 
tives, the Ethics of Christian Revelationism, etc. 


In a recent book in Hindi, entitled ‘“‘CHIDA-VILAS” * 
Dr. Sampurnanand deplores the paucity of works on Analytic 
Ethics in Ancient India. One.has only to glance through the 





x “CHIDA-VILAS” by Sampurnanand, published by Gyan Mandal, Kashi, pp. 11-12. 
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pages of Dr. Susil K. Maitra’s “Ethics of the Hindus” to dis-abuse 
one’s mind of the mytk that Indians did not have any Analytic 
Ethics. Evidently, z beliefin the infallibility of the dictates of the. 
sastRAS did not prevent an elaborate discussion of the various 
sociopolitical and re‘igious duties arising from them. ‘The litera- 
ture on this Dharnaa-based on Karma-ordained Ethics is a 
vast one: We have the DHARMA-SASTRAS, the GiTA, the 
Smrti sections of the MAHABHARATA, Jaimini’s suTRAS, the Srautra 
Sutras, the GRHYASUTRAS the TIKAS and BHASYAS of the DHARMA- 
SASTRAS the analytic texts of the mansa and Nyaya schools, the great 
BHASYAS on the UPARISADS, the BRAHMA SUTRAS and the GITA,-not 
to mention the aralytic texts of the Jainas, the Bauddhas, 
etc. In several of tnese works, there is plenty of acute analysis 
of moral phenomena. But to say this is not to suggest that the 
problems tackled by Sri Krishna, Manu, YAJNAVALKYA, Sabara, 
KUMARILA, PRABHAKARA, MANDANA, VACASPATI, MEDHATITHI, SALI- 
KANATHA, Jayanta, PARTHA-SARATHI, GANGESA, RAGHUNATHA, 
Bhartrmitra, BHARTRPRANCA, Sankara, BHASKARA, RAMANUJA and 
others were the same as those to be found in the Analytic Ethics 
of, say, Plato, Aristotle, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Sidgwick, etc. An- 
alytic Ethics is closely connected with hortatory Ethics and many 
of the problems in tke former have their origin in the latter; and 
even though the principles behind the sastRic injunctions were be- 
ieved to be eternal ones, it was recognised that, in their applica- 
tion, differences in time, circumstances, etc. must be taken into 
consideration. The topics discussed, in these works, cover a 
wide range: the founcation of Ethics, the nature of Right & Wrong, 
Good and Evil, the Standards of Ethics, Virtues and their founda- 
tions, the institutions of Varna and Asrama, the duties of Kings, 
duties in emergencies, etc., receive due attention at the hands of 
the different thinkers. Mr. John Mckenzie* finds the above 
ethics of India to be defective, illogical and anti-social, lacking 
any philosophical foundation, nullified by abhorrent ideas of 
asceticism and ritual ard altogether inferior to the “higher spi- 
rituality” of Europe. Is altruism and other virtues are, according 
to him, of a savage origin, based on magical superstition and are, 
historically, surviving vices rather than virtues. He holds that 
"* See J. Mckenzie : Hindu Sthies, pn. 97, 142, 208-209, 213 & 216. Í 
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our idea of God is un-moral and leaves no room for ethics, that 
a morality, which is not a strenuous one is not a true morality and 
- that one is not moral, unless one is engaged in active social service. 
These charges have been effectively refuted by Prof. Washburn 
Hopkins in his “Ethics of India’; and it is un-necessary here to 
deal with them. Dr. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer in his “Evolution 
of Hindu Moral Ideals!” has also referred to the mis-conception, 
prejudice and terminological in-exactitudes, which vitiate Mr. 
Mckenzie’s judgment. He has, further, dealt with the criticism 
of Max Muller that the ethics of the vEDANTA lacks the inspira- 
tion to strengthen the manly qualities required for the practical 
side of life and has sought to show? that “‘it inculcates the virtues 
of courage, fearlessness of death, fortitude and single-minded 
devotion to duty” and “that there can be no stronger or more 
closely reasoned or eloquent call to duty than that contained in the 
second chapter of the erra”. 


In one of the chapters in his “Eastern Religions and Wes- 
tern Thought’”,* Dr. Str S. RADHAKRISHNAN, discusses, in detail, 
some similar charges against Hindu thought levelled by the 
eminent German theologian, Dr. Schweitzer, in his book “Indian 
Thought and its Development”. Dr. Schweitzer holds that Hindu 
thought is, essentially, other-wordly and therefore incompatible 
with humanist ethics; that the Hindu doctrine of Maya, which 
declares that life is an illusion, renders Hindu thought non-ethical; 
that the Hindu concept of divine LILA robs morality of all its 
importance; that Hinduism is non-ethical, for, according to Hiridu 
` philosophy, jnana or the right knowledge of the self and not 
moral development is the means to salvation; that, according to 
Hindu thought, the goal of human endeavour is to escape from life; 
that the ideal man, according to Hinduism, is one who is beyond 
the ethical distinctions of good and evil; that Hinduism, as con- 
trasted with Christianity, tends to world-negation, in-as-much-as 
it prefers the in-active ethic of perfecting one’s own self'to the active 
ethic of loving one’s neighbour as one-self. Dr. S. RADHA- 





l Sir P.S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals-Kamzla Lectures, PP- 162-172 
& 176-179. 


2 Ibid-p. 177. i 
3 See “Eastern Religions & Western Thought”, pp. 76-110 
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KRISHNAN’S replies! to the charges are effective, adequate 
and convincing ones. But what strikcs one in the above discuss- 
ions is the utter lack of objectivity and the historical perspective 
-on the part of the critics and, occasionally, even their Indian 
opponents. Hopkins hints at this lack of the historical perspec- 
tive, when, as regards the so-called “un-critical attitude to Dhar- 
ma”, which is held in the cira, he suggests that “it is demanding 
too much of these ancient thinkers to ask that, after they esta- 
blish the moral imperative as divine, they should discuss the val- 
idity of the divine”.? What, zo Dr. Sampurnanand and the other 
critics, appears to be the lack of ratiocinative processes in Ancient 
Indian Ethics, is thus really, the lack of the background of 19th 
century individualism. The individualistic ethics of 19th 
century Europe, based either on individual reason or on 
individual intuition, has certain features, which are unique. Some 
critics applaud the eth.cs of 19th century English Liberalism, while 
others denounce it as moral anarchism. This is not the place 
for an appraisal of this 19th century movement in Ethical Thought. 
All that we are concerned with is to show that, in the words of 
Dr. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, the critics “‘seek an appraise-ment 
of the ethics of other systems in the light of the life and thought 
of the nineteenth or <wentieth century.’?? On similar grounds, 
it will be easy to condemn Plato for defending slavery. Even such 
an appraisal, how-ever, can kė in place only after an objective 
ascertainment of the facts. A comprehension of the historical 
stages of ethical evolution must precede an evaluation or assess- 
ment of ethical doctrines or ideals. More-over, the products 
of various attempts, —largely subjectivistic—, to modernize, 
rationalize or synthesize the ethical doctrines or ideals cf earlier 
times, to re-interpret or even z0 re-construct ethical systems in a 
liberal, creative spirit, to adjust them to our present needs or to 





1 See “Eastern Religions and Western Thought”, pp. 76—110 

2 Washburn Hopkins : Ethics 3f India, p. 186. 

3 Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Evolution of Hindu Moral deals, p. 177. 

Modern controversies have, oczasionally, their parallels in such controversies as between the 
content of Nyaya with its empaasis on consequences 28 qadi ga qaaa siae aa aga gia 
and the formal ethic of the Praohakar Mimansakas, who declare that obligatoriness apyeq gia 
extends even to Kamya Karmes and that the intuitive judgement ‘mamidam avasyam 
Kartavyam’ is different from “mam idam Kartum Sakyate’ 

or what can be done. 
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harmonize them with the systems, obtaining in other lands, are 
all modern phenomena, which should be classified and investigat- 
ed separately and should not be mixed up with the study of ancient 
ideals, doctrines and systems in their pristine purity. 


After such an objective study of our ancient ideas and ideals, 
Prof. S. N. Das Gupta has observed that “the preservation of 
Vedic culture was”, in Ancient India, “regarded as the only means 
of social preservation and the maintenance of social integrity 
and was, therefore, looked upon as DHARMA” and that “the idea 
of DHARMA as conformity to old customs and manners of Vedic 
times became ingrained in the society as the fundamental and in- 
dispensable structure and scheme of all its cultural products. 
Nothing could be allowed to prevail that would come into conflict 
with the DHARMA”,! 


With the passage of time, certain changes were introduced 
in the ancient socio-politica] institutions and codes of ethics. ‘“The 
freer life of older times”, observes Prof. Dr. Das Gupta, “became, 
gradually, encased within the iron casings of the laws of sMRTY’, 
and “‘as the number of injunctions increased and as the SMRTI 
SASTRA demanded a‘ complete patternisation of the conduct 
of all sections of the people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually 
began to dis-appear.’’? 


Some thinkers, however, introduced the distinction between 
W44 ritual purity and san aH yfèà purity of conduct.” The 
establishment of the principle of causality ( aA ) by the Buddhists 
was, according to Hopkins, another ethical advance; it freed 
morality from the domination of religious practices, while the 
recognition, on the part of rulers like Asoka, of another man’s 
right to his religion marked a further development of the ethical 
sense.* Buddhism not only strengthened the belief in ultimate 
justice according to Karma, but.also promoted the conviction 
that caste was less important than character. Further Mahayana 
Buddhism taught the lessons of service and self-sacrifice. ° 


1 S. N. Das Gupta : History of Sanskrit Literature : p. IXX 
2 S. N. Das Gupta : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. XXIX 
3 Washburn Hopkins : Ethics of India, p. 13 

4 Ibid, p. 149. ea 

5 Ibid, 223. 
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But with the change of Buddhism into mysticism (and a 
similar change in the Krishna-cult), there came openings for ero- 
ticism, sensualism and emotional excesses.1 And with the de- 
moralization in Saiva worship and in Tantric worship and the rise 
of polytheism and superstition in medieval times, there occurred 
various other, ethical akerrations.2. Through their Ethics of Mok- 
sa, the great ACGARYAS, SANKARA, RAMANUJA and others 
sought to check these aberrations and to adjust the ancient ethical 
codes to the needs of their times; and in the great age of Bhakti 
rose saints, sages and seers to preach the doctrines of tolerance 
and universal love. RAMANUJA, for instance, developed the 
Ethics of Moksa (Liberation) on the lines of Bhakti, creating an 
ethical divinity combin:ng love and mercy with moral excellence. 
However, such movements were l:ke occasional, bright flashes 
in murky clouds. Ever, before the Mohammedan invasion, there 
is, in the words of Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, the ‘‘collapse of Indian 
genius in formalistic. liaes and in artificiality in social customs, 
behaviour and actions, in Philosophy and in Art”? ; while, after the 
Mohammedan invasion, Hindu Ethics loses its individuality and 
becomes the amalgam 2fvarious systems, which tend to coalesce 
under the pressure of cifferent reformatory movements. In this 
period of decadence, then, Hindu Ethics becomes fully encased 
within the iron casings of the laws of Smrti. 


(b) THE SPIRIT or AnowNnT [npiaAN -ETHICS 


In hist “Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals’, Dr. Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer? refers to“some ofthe principles peculiar to Hind- 
uism or upon which special emphasis has been laid by it for more 
than by any of the other systems”. The principles, enumerated 
and sketched by the lzarned autkor are 


(1) the doctrine of Kerma, an incentive to the spirit of manly 
sef-reliance and self-improvement; 


(2) the emphasis on self-discipline and self-control as means 
leading to the regulation anc co-ordination of human im- 
pulses and instincts and the perfection of character; 


1 Ibid, p. 199 

2 Ibid, p. 205 

3 S. N. Das Gupta: History of Sanskrit Literature: P. XXIX 14 

4 Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer: Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, pp. 181 
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(3) the emphasis on the principle of AHIMSA or non-injury 
as an integral part of the ethical scheme and a principle 
of universal scope and its humanising influence in the forma- 
tion of character; 


(4) a recognition of the sanctity of all life involving the posi- 


tive duty of kindness to the lower animals;} 
5) a spirit of toleration towards other religions;* 


( 

(6) Non-interference with freedom of thought, speculation or 
opinion; l , 

7) an insistence on duties rather than on rights; 


/ 

\ 

(8) an attempt to derive the doctrine of moral obligation from 
the metaphysical doctrine of the identity of the Atman o1 
individual self with the Brahman or universal soul; 


(9) the recognition ofa plurality of duly coordinated ends rather 
than a single summum bonum through the doctrine of PURU- 
SARTHAS; and 


(10) the doctrine of ADHIKAREHEDA or relativity of ends and 
rules with reference to the capacities and qualifications of 
individuals, their status in society, their conditions and 
occupations. . i 


Such, as contrasted with Western systems, is the surface 
of Hindu Ethics. Let us now look at the interface. It is clear 
that the foundations of almost all ethical systenis in India are meta- 
physical ones. In ‘Sanatana-Dharma, an advanced text- 
book of Hindu religion and Ethics,” Dr. Bhagavan Das, in Chapter 
I of Pt. ITI, refers to the belief in the unity ofall selves as the founda- 
tion of Ethics. Indeed, Sankara’s ethics of Moksa, is based on the 
outological position that spiritalone is the reality. The same is 
the case with all schools—theistic as well as non-theistic ones—- 
down to our own day. Even those, who assert the independence 
of Ethics and reject the claims of metaphysics, at the front door, 
are apt to introduce metaphysics through the back-door. 





1&2—Ibid, pp. 184-188: Some students of comparative Ethics associate our love of 
tolerance with polytheism and our kindness to animals with Zoolatry. The learned writer 
takes pains to show that our tolerance is consistent with monotheism, a creed cherished by pure 
Hinduism and that our kindness to the lower animals is based on a recognition of the sanctity 
of all life. 
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Thus the affirmation of the unity of the self enables Hindu 
Revelationism not orly to state clearly the highest sanction for 
morality, but also to save itself from the charges of dogmatism, 
theological fanaticism, etc., levelled against the Fundamentalists 
and revelationists of Islam and Christianity. 


The second remarkable characteristic of Hindu Ethics is 
its emphasis on Ethical pluralism, as embodied in the principles 
of ADHIKARI-BHEDA and GCATURVARNYA and on the hierarchy 
of ethical ends, as embodied in the principles of CATURVARGA 
and its insistence on the principle of “progressive trans- 
cendence” (Krama Mukti). While truth is regarded as one 
in the western lands, the Incians have always paid due attention 
to the reality of the grades and aspects of truth. Thus, in con- 
sonance with the spirit of our cu:ture, Professor Dr. Susil Kumar 
Maitra has rejected the “Coherence Theory” in its application 
to the moral life and has propoundec what may be called a theory 
of degrees of falsity, the moreor less coherent life being equally 
false from the point of view of the unity of the self, though the higher 
falsity has the power of over-coming the lower. From this stand- 
point, the unities of group and individual life are false appearances, 
reflecting, in their brute material, the pure unity of the self, though 
more or less imperfectly. The moral codes, according to this 
view, are like the categories of the practical life, in the Kantian 
sense, in which the pure or analytic unity of the pure self, falsely 
appears as the synthetic unities of the socio-moral codes. Such 
doctrines, associated with the atmosphere of optimism and univer- 
sality of the spirit, breadth and catholicity of out-look and broad- 
based tolerance in the spiritual rea_m, account for the great survival- 

` value of Hindu culture. 


` The 3rd charac-eristic of Indian Ethics is its synthetic spirit. 
In our ancient, Ethics, the religious, ethical and jural elements 
go together in the Dnarma-Sastras. Indeed, even the mythologi- 
cal, ritualistic and sociological forms and elements have their 
place in the different systems. This covering of canon and ritual 
rather grew abnorma_ly thick in the middle ages; and only a deep 
insight into the essence of VEDANTA, on the part of our leaders 
enabled us, once aga:n, to view things in their proper perspec- 
tive. 
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In its application to the conditions of modern life, this syn- 
thetic spirit is of great value to us. For, today, on the one hand, 
we have inorganic and atomic conceptions of the world, which lead 
to a relativistic axiology. On the other hand, we have idealistic 
and organic conceptions and theories, advocating an insipid variety 
of universalism or mechanical totalitarianism. Between them, we 
have intermediate types such as the Ethics of Internationalism, the 
Ethics of the Nation-State and other conflicting ideologies. In such 
a welter of clashing opinions, a conception, which harmonises 
the claims of the microcosm with those of the macrocosm, 
surely possesses a great value for the future of humanity. 


Similarly, a method, which is neither one of un-adulierated 
refutation, nor one of a mechanical, electical synthesis, neither 
one of pure speculation or ratiocination nor one of a rule-of-thumb 
empiricism, but one, in which the intuitions of the seers unite with 
“one’s own spiritual experience anc reconcile one-sided ratiocina- 
tion with halting empiricism,—such a method is one, which gives 
the highest expression to the synthetic spirit of our culture. 


It will require the vision of a Mahadev Govind Ranade and 
the patient labour of a Lecky or a Hobhouse to trace the develop- 
ment of Hindu ideas, ideals and institutions even in ove of the sub- 
periods of the vast periods of Ancient Indian history. Such a 
discussion is beyond the scope of our present plan.’ “But we may 
observe in passing that the investigator, who undertakes this task, 
will strike a rich vein. 


Evidently, aphorisms and maxims like Jaimini’s “what iş 
ordained, in the Veda, is Dharma'”, KANADA’s “DHARMA 
is that which leads to Abhyudaya and _ NISH-SHREYAS’’, 
(Prosperity and Release from worldly bonds),? Manu’s “Right 
conduct is that which is enjoined by Sruti, Smrti, custom and is 
approved of by one’s self”, “He who has attained mental equi- 
poise by steady meditation and who sees the self or ATMAN in all 
beings and all beings in the self or ATMAN realises the Brahman 





| saqeraaSaj qh: 
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in all’’', “what -ever action a man would not like ifdone to himself 
by another, that he shall refrain from doing to others’” do not, 
either psychologically or chronologically, belong to the same 
stage of evolution. The task of tracing the order of development 
among them awaits the serious student of the history of ethical 
thought, in ancient India. l 


(c) LATER MEDIEVAL PERIOD : ALL-ROUND DECADENCE.. 
In the history of almost every land, the Medieval period is 
regarded as a time of darkness. This is, specially, the case with the 
Middle Ages, in our land. 


Even before the Mohammedan invasion, there was, as we 
have already observed, the collapse of our genius in formalistic 
lines and in artificiality in social customs, behaviour and actions, 
in Philosophy and in Art. The Mohammedan invasion and the 
up-heavals, caused by it, further accelerated the pace of our de- 
generation in almost every walk of life. 

Politically, India was parcelled up into a number of states, 
each having a languzge of its own. After a time, the conscious- 
ness of the unity of BHARAT-vVARSA and the sense of loyalty 
to her ceased even to be dreams. BHARAT-KHAND and ARYA- 
VARTA became only names to conjure with. Economically, 
grinding poverty fell to the lot of large numbers of people : they 
became ‘“‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Socially, 
women’s education began to be neglected and evil customs like 
the PURDAH and satı began to be imposed on them. Widow 
marriages were taboced amongst members of the higher castes. 
Polygamy and child-marriages became very common. Foreign 
travel was discouraged and intez-dining amongst various castes 
and even sub-castes was banned. ‘Tne caste system, with its atten- 
dant demon of un-tovchability, became very rigid. 


The education of the common people was neglected. The 
masses were steeped :n ignorance and superstition and even the 
elite became the victims of ritualism. 





l giyani kS amà 
2530 aterm pia grae: | Bhagevadgita, VI, 29, azla Aaaa: a Ean 
qar: 1 a aag afafa aa anza: 1) Mahabharata, Santi Parvas 290,20, 
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The earnings of a life-time were, often, squandered over 
useless items of expenditure at the time of marriage or funeral 
ceremonies. 


The best spirits of the land sought refuge in asceticism and 
other-worldliness. Social service and ‘patriotic endeavour were 
things practically unknown even to the most ardent and cultured 
spirits in our land. | 


What was even worse was the deep-rooted prejudice against 
learning things from others, specially in the field of science and in 
the spheres of social, political and economic development. 


In short, several waves of alien invaders had, in several 
ways, so suppressed our religion and culture and imposed their 
own ideas and ideals, doctrines and systems on our people that 
India, in this period, had almost lost her soul. 


(d) THE MODERN PERIOD 


` 


To pull our religion and culture out of the mire of medi- 
eval decadence and bring them into the mid-stream of progressive 
life and thought was the great task set before themselves by some 
of the modern heroes of the spirit. 


Even before the advent of the British, heroes like srvajr 
and Guru Govind Singh strained every nerve to revive the glory 
that was Ancient India. But the MARATHAS, the JATS 
the Rajputs and the Sikhs soon found that some-how they had 
_ lost the key of the spiritual stair-case. It was, therefore, the con- 
tact, of the Indian mind with Western science, technocracy, litera- 
ture, history, philosophy and religion that, eventually, brought 
forth a new world of ideas. It was patterned, mainly, on Western 
lines : ever. the culture of the East received a fresh impetus anda 
new out-look, mainly, .on account of the work of European orien- 
talists, archaeologists, epigraphists, .art-critics, etc. Even the 
Christian missionaries served not only as crusaders, but also as 
educators. This period, then, was one of great mental ex- 
pansion. It led to new developments not only in literature, art, 
education, social arrangements and manners and, later on, in 
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Physics, Mathematics and the biclogical sciences, but also in re- 
ligion and ethics. ` In fact, Indian Religion and Ethics were the 
first to feel the mighty impact of the West. 


The first phase cf this Renaissance saw the birth and growth 
of Ethical subjectivism in various forms. RAM MOHUN Roy, the 
morning star of the Renaissance in Modern India, was a subjec- 
tivist with leanings towards faiths cf a Semitic origin. But he 
seems to have accepted, when-ever convenient, the authority 
of some Hindu Scriptures e.g., some sections from the Upanisads, 
the BRAHMA SUTRAS and the MAHANIRVANA TANTRA. The thin 
wedge of rationalism, which his successors drove hard, 
is in evidence in many cfh's writings. With his successors, however, 
begins a period of individualistic ethics; based either on individual 
reason or on individual intuition. .This does not mean that the’ 
earlier ethical system of ritualism, based on revelationism, is, 
entirely, superseded. For it, too, continues to claim some votaries 
even down to our owr day. But the most ardent spirits and the 
most serious minded thinkers in the land turn to individualistic, 
rationalistic and subjsctivistic types of Ethics, derived either, 
entirely, or, mainly from western or eastern, traditions or frami a 
synthesis of some Eastern and Western doctrines. 


In this first phase, the object of the pioneers is to free the 
conscience of the individual from the bonds imposed on it by 
wooden and ante-diluviar traditions and thus to enable man to 
lead a better and happier life on this earth. Better- worldliness 
seems to be the summum. bonum aimed at by.them. 


va 


In the second phase, some of the moderns, e.g. Tilak, Auro- 
bindo and Gandhi seek to revise the Ethics of Moksa and to build, 
through a synthesis o? tke ancient Karnia-doctrine with modern 
individualistic and socialistic Ethics, a system of Ethics based on 
an integration of social and individual values. In their doctrines, 
world-shunning asceticism is refuted and an idealistic type of 
Secularism is applauded. Better-worldliness is still the aim. But 
in the pattern of life that is theore-ically approved of, the natural 
needs of the individuel are not emphasized. The hero is rather 
a divinized, self-less saviour of society with, practically, no 
natural needs of his own. 
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` These natural needs of the individual, however, represent 
certain values, which cannot be ignored in any sound system of 
Ethics. The one-sided-ness of Asceticism lies in under- 
rating the natural needs of the individual. But, today, the tendency 
is to go to the other extreme; powerful currents of thought and 
feeling tend to glorify mere Artha and Kama. Such an apo- 
- theosis of Artha and Kama is associated with an un-clean Secu- 
larism or with blatant materialism. 


Along with the above apotheosis of Artha and Kama, there 
goes today a demand for social and economic justice. So the 
problem before the thinkers, in the 3rd and latest phase, is that 
of a comprehensive reintegration of individual and social values. 


Our aim, in the following chapters, is.to give a short account 
of the ways in which the leaders of thought in India have, in ‘the 
modern period, been tackling this problem. . But before we proceed 
to do this, we propose to sketch in abstract, the elements of a sound 
system of Ethies, in the light of which we propose to discuss such. . 
recent developments and trends in hortatory as well as reflective 
ethics in India as, for example, the movement of thought in the 
direction of secularism and materialism, the emphasis on such 
_ values as justice in the social and economic spheres and the attempt 

made by ethical thinkers to arrive at a .comprehensive 
re-integralion of individual and social values. 


THE ELEMENTS oF A Sound System OF ETHICS 
The elements of a sound system of Ethics are, it seems to us, 
to be found in a re-statement of the ancient system of indian Ethics 


in the context of modern conditions and needs. | , 
s 


Thies re-statement has. been-attempted by Dr. N Das, 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Prof. Dr. S. K. Maitra, Prof:. Dr. B.. A 
Atrèya, Prof. Dr. T: M. P. Mahadevan and a number of. other 
writers, whose- approach to ethics is from the SANKARA” point 
of view. For the ancient Indian out-look finds its e sans 
ion in SANKARA’S ethics. ` ; : : 


It must igt be ‘supposed, however, . that. the:-re-statément 
of an ancient system is a simple process, for, really, :it-requires.the 
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exercise of extra-ordinarily keen powers of imagination and dis- 
crimination. The mental climate, the social milieu, the economic 
and political setting, in which an Indian has to live and’ move 
today are, materially, different from those in which his ancestors 
lived and moved. Our ideas and beliefs, our myths and supers- 
titions are, today, radically, different from those, which animated. 
our ancestors. So it is through modern windows that we have to 
be led to look at ancient vistas. This consideration has to be kept 
in view by every careful student, who tries to understand the inter- 
pretations, syntheses, re-constrictions, adaptations or re-statements 
of the ancient system made by the modern writers. 


Now Sankara’s =thics is, simply, Vaidika Ethics in its most 
consistent form; it is neither a new system of morals, nor any 
novel interpretation of an old system. Dharma, for Sankara, 
stands revealed, for all times, in the impersonal ‘Sruti and the 
personal Smrtis. 


Consequently, Sankara does not call in question any single 
ethical rule, prescribed in the. Dharma-Sastras. There is, in his 
writings —especially, zhe great BHASYAS on the UPANISHADS, 
the BRAHMA SUTRAS and the crra—the same _ insistencé on 
(i) the principle of Svadharma as in, say, the Manu Samhita; 
(ii) the same distinction >etween the ethics of the path of attach- 
ment (PRAVRTTI MARSA) and that of the path of detachment 
(NIVRTTI. MARGA); (iii) the same recognition of the ‘sanctity 
of the Srauta and the sMARTA duzies; (iv) the same emphasis 

. on Ethical Pluralism as embodied in the principles of ADHIKARI- 
BHEDA’ and CATURVARNYA, and on the hierarchy of ethical 
ends ‘as embodied in the principle of Gaturvarga and (v) the same 
insistence on the thecry of ‘Progressive transcendence’ (KRAMA- 
MUKTI). i i i 

\Sankara’s special centribution lay in his role as a reconciler. 
He is neither an extreme KARMAVADIN like, say, PRABHA- 
KARA, who seems to accept Karma alone as the means to Mukti; 
nor an exclusive JNANAvADIN, like the Sankhyas, who believe, 
in the efficacy and valve of Vaidika Karmas in the context of BHU-, 
KTI, but not in the context of MUKTI, regarding JNANA alone 
a sthe means to MUKTI, Sankara accepts the entire ‘efficacy of 
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Vaidika Karma in, the sphere of BHUKTT and also its purificatory 
value in the context of MUKTI. 


As an exponent of MOKSA, Sankara is E in elaborat- - 
_ ing the duties in the context of MOKSA rather than those in the 
context of TRIVARGA. His ethics of morsa is’ connected 
with his metaphysical position. According to Advaita Ethics, 
the path of detachment is, ethically, superior to the path of attach- 
ment; this follows from the ontological position that Spirit alone is 
. the reality. Thus, in moral life, there are degrees of falsity, the 
more or less coherent life being equally false from the point of view 
~of the unity of the self, though the higher falsity has the power 
of over-coming the lower one. From this point of view, the unities 
of group and individual life are false appearances, reflecting, in 
their brute material, the pure unity of the self, though more or less 
imperfectly. And the moral codes are like the categories of the 
practical life, in the Kantian sense, in which the pure or analytic 
unity of the pure self falsely appears as the synthetic unities of the 


Socio-moral codes. Thus there are, as Prof. S. K. Maitra sug-. 


gests, “Degrees of goodness and Badness’’. At the lowest rung of - 


the ladder is the “Natural” man with his hot lusts, clamorous appe- 
tites and the strong. urges and surges within him. Above him 
-is the “Ethical” man with .the two-fold Vaidika Paths (pRavR- 
TTI and NIVRTTI) opening up before him. Of these Paths, 
the Path of detachment, as we have already observed, is, ethically, 


superior to the Path of attachment : this follows from the onto- - 


logical position that Spirit alone 1 is the reality. 


And, then, in the Path of detachment, there i is, at the- top, ` 
one, who has attained the plane of sHuma or Sarvatmabhava, 


one for whom all ideas of inequality and all Karmas become mean- 
ingless, one, who, with the lapse of the sense of individuality, goes 


beyond Good and Evil and beyond the ese of any code >: 


of ethics.’ 
The re-statement of Advaita Ethics, in the light of modern 


economic and social conditions, is thus the worthiest trend in mo- 


dern. ethical thinking in India : the concept of CATURVARGA, 
in particular, represents, because of its comprehensiveness, the 
ceiling ethical concept for a times. 
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In. the path cf PRAVRTTI, the ends (TRIVARGA) that 
are postulated, may b= subsumed under the concept of ABHYU- 
DAYA, —PROGRESS, EVDLUTION, FROSPERITY etc. The means 
consist of Karma and. Jnana. Sankara accepts the 
entire efficacy of Vaidika Karmas or the Vaidika code of rituals 
and also recognises the value of these Karmas and of the blend 
of JNANA and KARMsa*, in the sphere of BHUKTI. On this 
point, he differs (a) from the carvaKxas, who deny the value 
of Vaidika Karmas in any context what-ever, (b) from the Jainas 
and Bauddhas, who do not believe in the value of any code of ri- 
tuals, orthodox or heterodox, in the context of Bhukti and (c) 
from writers like Bhartmitra, whe do not accept the efficacy of 
Karmas in the context of Bhoga. 


E The Adhikarins to this path will be the people of all varnas 
' in the second'asrama The medium for the pursuit of the above 
ends consists of the socio-ethical institutions of Varna and. ASRAMA. 


The postulates for the way of attachment are :— ` 


(i) The self, not the pure one, but the Mavic one or the 
“AHAMKARA, is the moral agent, since all ethics is valid only in 
the realm of MAYA. 


(ii) The sense of PURUSAKARA or -conative freedom 
and not any real sVATANTRYA (freedom, of indetermination) 
is indispensable for ethical enceavour. There is no sense of sva- 
TANTRYA in the Naiskarmya stage and, therefore, there is no 
ethical obligation at that stage. We are beyond Good and Evil. 
(iii) For the mayic self, the belief in the reality of the end 

and of the means is indispensable. The proofs of the reality of: , 
the end ABHYUDAYA and of the efficacy of the means, KAMYA 
KARMAS AND DHARMA, lies in the sasTRAs, 


(iv) The sastras enjoin a belief in the sanctity of the end 
and the means. 


On the. other hand, in the Path of Nivrtti or detachment, 
which is, ethically, superior tc the Path of attachment, the End 
is Mukti or Liberation, the means for its attainment are Karma 





*Taittiriya upa. 10 BHASYAM and also GITA BHASYAM.: 
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and JNANA and the medium is PARIVARAJYA. Karma has a 
purificatory value in the context of Mukti. Sankara here differs 
(i) from the carvaKas, who do not believe in the efficacy and; 
consequently, in the value of Vaidika Karmas in any context what- 
ever, (ii) from the Jainas and  Bauddhas, who do not accept 
the efficacy of Vaidika Karmas, though they, never-the-less . 
believe in the efficacy of their own code of rituals, in the context 
ef Mukti, (iii) from the samKuyas, who do not believe in-the 
efficacy and value of Vaidika Karmas in the context of Mukti, 
(iv) from Bhartrprapanca, : BHASKARA and RAMANUJA, who 
believe in the blend of Karma and Jnana in the context of Mukti — 
and (v) from PRABHAKARA, who seems to accept Karma alone 
` as the means to Mukti. Sankara, as we have already observed, 
believes in the purificatory value of Vaidika Karmas in the context 
of Mukti. But to him, Karma or ‘a blend of jnana and Karma 
belongs to a lower stage of sapbHANA and for Mukti, according 
to him, JNANA and nothing else is necessary. 


It is through the medium of the socio-ethical institution of 
PARIVRAJYA that the aspirant pursues‘ the Path of. Nivrtti. 
But some have held it possible for one to be an effective aspirant , 
in the second AsRaM ‘and even outside the institutions of Varna 
and ASRAMA. - 


The way of detachment involves the following postulates :— 
(i) Advaita Ethics believes in the exclusive reality of the pure 
self and the illusoriness of the NANYA; . 


(ii) Svatantrya and the sense of Svatantrya are both illu- 
sory. Hence the goal beforé the aspirant is, ultimately, that of — 
Naiskarmya, cessation of action. 


(ili) Even the end has only a provisional enie. Mukti 
is, eternally, ‘‘attained” and is not an “attainable”. The feeling 
of bondage is due to nescience and the so-called means to Mukti 
represent nothing but the liquidation of this nescience. Conse- 
quently, forone, who has attained the plane of BHuMa or Sarvat- . 
mabhava, all ideas of in- equality and all Karmas become meaning- 
less and impossible. With the lapse of. the sense of individuality, 
he goes beyond Good & Evil and beyond the: jurisdiction of any 
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code of Ethics. On this plane ofil-umination, naiskarmya becomes 
inevitable. : 


(iv) Similarly, the means-Sravana, Manana, nididhya- 

sana etc.—Bhavana, Niskama Karma (desireless or rather 
` non-egoistic action), the different stages of Samnyas, the different 
types and stages of UPASANA, the different duties and virtues- 
nitya and naimi-ttika Karmas,—the ‘‘ought’ consciousness 
_(Vidhi-Pratyaya), the six sampattis, the four saDHANAS, the ~ 
fifteen angas of- ni-didhyasana, the yoga- vighnas, etc., have only 
a provisional reality. The so-called means to Mukti, some of which 
like Yoga Praxis are not obligatory, but are not uscless, are, 
really, nothing but means to the liquidation of the feeling of 
bondage and of the n-science to which the above feeling is due. 


Among the modern thinkers in the West, the Absolutists 
and the Hegelians,—G-een,. Bradley, Bosanquet, Royce, Croce 
and others-emphasize the supremacy of the spirit and, in the ul- 
timate analysis, they all have. self-realization as their summum 
bonum. Consequentiy, the moral’ values, accepted by them, 
_come very close to the ones comprehended in the Vaidika Principle 
of CATURVARGA. Among the non-Hegelians, a Rationalist- 
cum-Hedonist like S: dgwick occupies, from our point of view, 
a higher place in the scale than a protagonist of. Humanism and 
ethical. anarchism Hke RussELL, though even RUSSELL has 
to be graded higher han some, who are advocates of Hedonism 
or Naturalism. Among the Hegelians, again, Royce, with his 
bias for activism and individuzlity is a sort of Karmavadin. How- 

= ever, Bradley and otter members of the Bradleyan group have, 
„ọn the whole, clear -eanings towards Naiskarmya or the trans- 
_moral-viewpoint. 


There are, however, significant points of difference between 
Advaita Ethics and the system of Ethics, advocated even by the 
Western; Absolutists. Their ideas of self, of self-Realization and 
of other allied entities, their insistence on man being, essentially, 
a socio- political creature, their homocentric stand-point or their 
exclusive emphasis on the human as the context of ethical endea- 

_vour, their utter neglect of the sub-human and the super-human 
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contexts, are points on which there would be a radical difference 
between the view-point of the Western Absolutists and Hegelians 
and that of Advaita Ethics, which is rooted in Vaidika culture. 
After all, these Western thinkers are all soaked in a certain Se- 
mitic-Christian out-look, which, im several ways, is, radically, Op- . 
posed to the Vaidika out-look, which, in our view, finds its purest 
Saprenn in Sankara’s Ethics. . 


As regards the’ development and application to modern 
‘conditions of the principles of ancient Indian ethics, there is some 
controversy on the application’ of the principle of equality, which | 
` has such a fascination for the modern mind. The orthodox view 
is in favour of an In-equalitarian Ethics. But there are some, 
who hold that the Ethics of Advaitavada lends support to an Equa- 
litarian Morality. This seems to be wrong. However, the defi- 
nite trend of Indian Ethics has always been in the direction of the 
mitigation of natural in-equality through the conception of an 
organic social order. This is a matter requiring a careful analy- 
sis and will be considered, in-detail, at a later stage. l 


Another topic of current controversy is the principle of In- 
dividualism. Individuality, in fact, is the basic postulate of all 
ethical endeavour. But this does not prove that individuality 
is, ontologically, real. It proves at best that individuality is as 
much real as ethical effort. Advaita Ethics recognises the prin- 
ciple of “Provisional individuality”. Individuality is, ontologi- 
cally, illusory, but, then, according to Advaitism, all Ethics is 
valid only in the plane of illusion. It has to be emphasized, however, 
that this illusoriness is not a realized datum. for most of us and for 
the greater part of our lives. As long as it is.so, we have: to 
recognise this individuality and to go-on performing all our Socio- 
political and religious duties, according to the dictates of the sas- 
TRAS. 


It must not be forgotten, however, that allowing this provi- 
sional individuality is not the same thing as admitting the ‘‘Sa- 
credness”’ of the individual. The glorification of the individual . 
is a kind of Romanticism, affiliated to Asurı Sampat and would 
be a direct negation of all that is held sacred in-Vaidika ideology. 
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How-ever, as long as the above il‘usoriness (of individuality) is not 
- realized, we have neither the logical nor- the -moral right to 
profess or practise an equalitarian ethics. I can have equalitarian ` 
MORO when the sense of individuality has lapsed in me. 


As regards. Naren, economic Marxism in its negative 
aspect (i. e., as a protest against a vicious system involving mal- 
distribution of wealth’ would not be repugnant to Advaita Ethics, 
for it is not incompatible with the economic implications‘of Varna 
Asrama Dharma. But Advaita Ethics would not countenance 
any deification of Artha and Kama, for though artha and Kama 
have their place in it, they occupy the lowest rung of the ethical 

_ladder. ‘Similarly, the principle of an equalitarian distribution , 
would be out of place in Advaita Ethics. So the ethical postu- 
lates that are implicit in and fostered by Economic Marxism have 
to be distinguished from the Economic aspects of Marxism. Some 
Marxian theorists, however, lay down propositions, which are quite. ` 
opposed to the above postulates. The whole position, therefore, 
_ requires a careful analysis and will be considered, in detail, at a 

later stage. 


Another controversial problem, in the solution’ of which 
' Vaidika Ethics has a zreat contribution to make, is that of secu- . 
larism. In most of its forms, phases and aspects, the theory and ` 
practice of Secularism amounts to a direct negation of everything 
that Vaidika Ethics stands for. So, even in this brief abstract, 
we may, conveniently, refer to the attitude of Vaidika Ethics to- - 
wards Secularism. 


“Secularism” wes tie in-offensive term, invented by George 
Jacob Holyoake (18°7-1906)-an English co-operator,. Owenite 
lecturer and editor or tke ‘“Reasoner’—to describe a system of 
social ethics, based ‘sclely on considérations of practical morality. 
It neither affirms noz denies the theistic premises of religion ` 
and is a particular variety of utilitarianism aiming at the physical, 
social and moral impzovement of man-kind. Holyoake founded 
a society in London, which, subsequently, under the leader-ship 

` of Charles Bradlaugh, advocated the dis-establishment of the Chu- | 
.rch and other political and economic reforms. Earlier, in medi- 
eval times, the term “Secular”, in its wider sense, was used to 
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distinguish anything which was distinct from, opposed to, or not 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical or spiritual things. ` His- 
- torically, this tendency has assumed various shapes and ‘dis-guises, 


in various periods. 


_In the philosophical sphere, secularism represents the attempt 
to establish an autonomous sphere of knowledge, purged of super- 
natural, fideistic pre-suppositions. It is a revolt against theolo- 
gical and, eventually, against metaphysical absolutes and uni- 
versals. 


In the West, secularism, both in its intellectual and political 
aspects, has passed through various phases 


(i) The metaphysical-natural law period witnessed the 
emergence, under secular auspices, of rationally-grounded phi- 
‘osophical systems, of self-contained and self-evident political prin- 
ciples, and systematically formulated political conceptions of the 
world. In this phase, there was ‘a tendency to carry over to the 
secular realm a number of the older idealistic elements, which 
had been identified with religion. l / 


(ii) In the second phase, there were several types of com- 
promise between secularism and theology. The most effective 
one was that of John Locke, who fused Renaissance humanism, 
Stoic natural law formulae and the Erasmian conception of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a system of Ethics into oneintegrdted system. 


(iii) Later, the forces of secularism, repudiating the uni- 
versalistic formulae, characteristic of medieval thought and plac- 
„ing their reliance on a more precise methodology, turned to the 
investigation of individual phenomena and to a more specialised 


inquiry into social problems. 


(iv) In thé next phase, realistic and environmentalist 
doctrines regarding the basic disparities and in-evitable dispari- ` 
ties between the different nation-states led to the development 
of exclusive particularism and the revival of nationalism. 


(v) The revolt against particularism, later, led to a revival 
of juristic universalism, based on theories regarding the universa- 
lity of human nature and of humanitarianism and the emergence 
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of socialism or the attempt to estabish the maximum of social 
justice and welfare_in this werld. There was also- an increased 
emphasis on the pract.cal and the immediately verifiable elements 
in life. - ; 


(vi) But, on aczount of the fear of Russia, the latest trend 
in the West, particularly, in America, is, once again, in the direc- - 
tion of hard-headed realism, an increasing belief in the efficacy 
of force and violence, a loss of faith in the higher possibilities of 
human nature and a cynical attituce towards all forms of idealism, 
miscalled, ‘‘Supernatu-alism’” and even to the speculative element 
in existentialist realism. i 


The brief sketch of some of the phases of secularism in western 
life and thought serves to illustrate one point, viz., that secularism 
in the west, has been =thically either a neutral, rudder-less force 
or, in some forms, even a definitely immoral tendency. Let us 
now glance at some cf izs forms in our own land. 


In India, secularism, in its widest sense, stands for tolerance. 
The. more adept the members of the middle class have become 
in regulating their lives according io ñxed principles and the more 
they have been made aware, by their daily life in the economic 
realm, that they can rely on their own fore-sight, the less they 
have felt moved to turn to priests for guidance or support. And, 
as a result of the bitter struggies between the various sects and cr- 
eeds, men of good will, in all communities, have, for long, sought 
to discover the basic elements of social control over which .all ci- 
tizens, what-ever their affiliations, can agree. But there are, ob- 
viously, limits beyond wkich tolerance cannot go. The practice 
of ‘Sati’ or of female infanticide, for instance, can no longer be 
tolerated. é 


Next, secularism. may be associated with agnosticism or a 
denial of metaphysical absolutes and universals. In the case of 
a realist like Subhas Chandra Bose, it may assume the form of 


, a militant, exclusive type of nationalism, while, in a Nehru, it may 


express itself in the form of “‘universalism”’; though, even in this 
type of “universalism”, one may discover an element of exclu- 
siveness. 
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In the political theories of Indian Marxists, however, ‘‘se- 
cularism”’ stands for frank and blatant materialism, while, in those . 
of Indian liberals—now almost extinct—it implies tath century ` 
liberalism and utilitarianism. : 


What is, particularly, R for us, however, ‘is the trend 
towards secularism, cosmism, or temporalism even in the doctrines 
‘of some religious leaders. We have, for instance, the aesthetic 
secularism of Rabindranath Tagore, the ethical secularism of - 
Gandhiji and secularism, in a mystic garb, in Aurobindo Ghose. 
Similarly, an analytical study of the systems of Ramanuja, Va- 
llabha, Madhava, Chaitanya and other exponents of the Bhakti 
school—not to speak of aberrations like those of the Tantrikas— 
reveals a trend in the direction of secularism. : 


Some of these giants had to face an up-hill task, because, 
after Sankara, Sanatana Dharma became formalistic and even 
ritualistic. The sense of worldliness generated clashes. based on 
caste, colour and creed and led to national degeneration. But 
quite a few of them threw the baby with the tub-water. The 
quintessence of the teachings of the Vedas is found in the Upa- ` 
nisads and the pivot of the Upanisadic structure is the doctrine 
that spirit “Atman” or “Brahman” is the only ultimate reality. All 
that is particular and change-able is, logically and’ experientially, 
contradictable and belongs to the ‘sphere of Nescience or ‘‘Avi- 
dya”, Consequently, ° whether we analyse the various forms of., 
matter or the different shapes of the “Psyche” or even the various — 
manifestations of God such as-Father, Mother, Friend, Creator, 
etc., we, logically, arrive at the ultimate reality of the spirit. This- 
realization is the highest end of human endeavour. It is the most 
consistent -interpretation of the teaching of the Vedas. 


It is a travesty of facts to say that this doctrine is a life-deny- 
ing or a world-denying one.- Affirmation of the metaphysical 
(ontological) Reality of the Spirit does not imply a denial of the > 
empirical reality of matter and mind. The two-fold Vaidika 
Path (Pravrtti and nivrtti), through thesocio-ethical institutions 
of Varna and Asrama, comprehends all human needs, barring, of 
course, the Asuri ones. Secularism caters for the impulses of the 
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. “Natural”? man, while Vaidika culture exists for the ‘‘Ethical’* 
man. What the world, therefore, needs today is a deeper under- 
standing of. Vaidika calture, which is, fundamentally, a spiritual 
one, and, as such, is opposed to the exclusive and un-clean glori- 
fication of Artha and Fama and the consequent failure to recognise 
the moral and spiritual unique-ness of the “Ought”,—which is ` 
inherent in all forms of secularism & Materialism. l 


THe DEVELCPMENT OF SECULARISM IN INDIA 
SUBJECTIVISM 


Ram Mohun Roy and the Brahmo Samaj 


From the view-point of Ethical theory, the battle royal, 
which: was waged between the Hindu ritualists and Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, the Father of Modern India, all the way from the 
burning-grounds at Celcutta:to the chamber of the Privy Council 
in London, was the battle between medieval Revelationism, in 
its most rigorous, hice-kound and decadent form and modern 
subjectivism in its most attractive garb. For subjectivism has 
spititual affinities with a number of attractive doctrines,—with 
Sensationalism, Empi-icism and Pragmatism in Epistemology, 
Naturalism, Rationalism, Voluntarism .and Phenomenalism in 
Metaphysics, Relativism, Psychologism, Hedonism, Utilitarianism 
and Humanism in Ethics, Romanticism; Optimism and Pessi- 
mism in Literature, - Individualism, Anarchism, Pacifism and 
Liberalism in Economics and Folitics and Materialism, Secularism 
and Insurrectionism in Religion. At its best, subjectivism may 
ally itself with the demand for liberty and justice; at its worst, 
it may represent the war-cry of Satanic egoism or of romantic 
anarchism. The opposite tendency Revelationism, too, at its best, 
may, similarly, take the form of the Ethics of self-realization, while 
in its worst form, it may degenerate intoa blind insistence on mean- 
-ingless rites and ceremonies. 


Ram Mohun Roy was not a full- fledged Rationalist. He 
was, in fact, not a grea- theologian or philosopher.. In his “Intro- 
duction to the Kena Upanisad”’, he writes :— > 


“When we look to’the traditions of ancient nations, we of- 
ten find them at variance with each other; and, when discouraged 
by this circumstance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon 
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fi jd how incompetent it is alone to conduct us to he object of our 
pursuit. We often find that, instead of facilitating our endea- 
vours or clearing up our perplexities, it only serves to generate 
a universal doubt, incompatible with principles, on which our 
comfort and happiness mainly depend. The best method, perhaps, 
is neither to give ourselves up to the guidance of the one or the 
ether; but endeavour to implore our intellectual and moral fa- 
culties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, which 
‘alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for.” . 


This is not full-fledged rationalism, but only the thin end of 
the wedge of rationalism, which his successors, drove hard. He 
seems to have accepted, whenever convenient, along with the gui- 
dance of reason, also the authority of some Hindu scriptures e..g. 
some sections from some Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Maha-nirvana Tantra. But his habits and tastes in private life 
were those of a Mohammedan; certain aspects of Islam and Ch- 
ristianity and western science had, as is evident from his writings, 
a special charm for him. He was, thus, a subjectivist with lean- 
ings towards faiths of a Semitic origin. 


Along with this subjectivism, there is visible, in the thought 
of Ram Mohun Roy, a groping after a certain sort of secularism, 
i. e. a tendency to attach a greater importance to the things of 
this world than had been customary or fashionable with the Hin- 
dus of the old’ school, in the generation preceding his own. ` But 
this greater respect for the things of this world, in Ram Mohun 
Roy and his immediate successors, was, ethically, different from the 
modern craze for wine, women or horses in certain. strata of so- 
ciety, both in the East andin the West, or from the more modest 
craze for a decent car, a fair bank balance, etc. In that genera- 
tion, when an affectation of other-worldliness used to pass for culture 

_ and saintliness and when discussions of even economic and politi- 
cal subjects uséd to be frown ed. upon by the high- brows, it required 
a great courage on the part of the pioneers of the ‘renaissance 
in India to demonstrate that even an aspirant after Mukti, nay, 
‘even a libérated soul, could take a dutiful interest in such mun- 
dane affairs as the abolition of Sati, the education of women, 
the prevention of child marriage and polygamy, the encourage- 
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ment of foreign travel, the codification of laws, the separation of 
the judicial and executive offices, the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of the peasantry, etc. 


Consequently, in the Father of the Indian Renaissance, 
the evolution of seculzrism in ethical thought was associated with 
the practical endeavour to promote the cause of social reform or 
of civil and religious liberty. His activities were many-sided 


politics, journalism, pubic administration and education, social , 


and religious reform c_aimed his attention as well as the encourage- 
ment of the study of western. science and medicine and of compa- 
rative theology and Ezhics. Even in matters of religious reform, 
the motivating spirit was that of political advantage and social 
comfort. Thus, in one of his letters, the Raja observes :—“I 


regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well-ca:culated to promote their political interest: ; 
It is, I think, necessary that some changes should take place in i 
their religion at least for the sake of their political advantage 


and social comfort.” * 


In all these multifarious activities, the type of character 
which, in theory and practice, he aimed at promoting, was that 
of a cultured individual, —a far-sighted patriot, a champion, of 
freedom and a cosmopolitan lover of humanity and universalism. 
The weight of emphasis was more on the social and political as- 
pects of religion than on its purely spiritual aspect, more on the 
juridical aspect of Dłarma than on the „purely ethical aspect, 


more on the practical, pragmatic, realistic aspects of life than on ` 


the speculative and idealistic ones and more on the scientific 


and romantic aspects cf education than on the classical, traditional 
or scholastic ones. l 


Individualism, i. e., an emphasis on individual reason, in- 
tuition or cinan it closely allied to the above trait of subjecti- 
vism. For instance, in his paper “On Modern Encroachments 


on the ancient rights of Females”; published in 1822, Ram Mohun - 


Roy quotes from Mant, Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, N arada, Visnu, 


Brhaspati and. Vyasa and from the commentaries of Vinne , 


vara, Jimutvahana, F.aghunandana, - Tarkalankara and Jagan- 
natha, but the spirit, which moves him, is, primarily, that of 





*Quoted by Ramanand Chatterji i in his “Fam Mohun Roy and Modern India.” 
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individualistic humanism. Similarly, though he takes his stand 
on the Upanisads, the Brahma-Sutras, etc. he is, primarily, res- 
ponsible for that spirit of rationalism-cum-eclecticism,. which 
grew space among his followers and, ultimately, led to a sort of 
spiritual. anarchy amongst the followers of Brahmoism. Within 
a short period, the movement branched off into as many as 3 sects, 
each sect claiming superiority over the others, with dogmas, me- 

` thods and leaders of its own. Though he is a great statesman, 
he is not, essentially, a religious soul. ‘Religion and ethics, in his 
hands, consequently, turn into the instruments of social reform. 
With the help, mainly, of subjectivist sanctions, he aims at produc- 
ing a better and happier society in his -country and the world 
at large. ‘Consequently, the virtues, which are applauded, are, 
mostly secular but altruistic ones. a rS 


- During the times of the successors of Ram Mohun Roy, 
the Brahmo Samaj- cut itself, further and further, adrift from its 
moorings of spiritual tradition and authority. Maharsi Debendra- 
nath Tagore and his colleagues, after much discussion, came to 
the conclusion “‘that-the Vedas, the Upanisads and other ancient 
-writings were not to be accepted as infallible guides, that reason 
and conscience were to be of supreme authority, and the teachings 
of the scripture were.to be accepted only in so far as they harmoniz- 
-ed with the light within us.” This declaration may be regarded 
as the Magna Carta of the movement of subjectivism, individual- 
ism and rationalism. Debendranath felt that “these Upanisads 
could not meet all our needs, could not fill our hearts.” ! 


So, instead of relying on revelationism, the Maharsi relied 
on individual intuition.. He says _:— 


“I came to see that the pure heart filled with the light of 
intuitive knowledge—this was its basis. Brahman reigned in the 
pure heart alone. . The pure unsophisticated heart was the seat 
of Brahmoism. We could accept those texts only of the Upa- 
nisads which accorded with that heart. Those ‘sayings which 
dis-agreed with the heart we could not accept.” ? 


At about the same time, this movement of subjectivism was 
finding champions in other organizations, too. Thus, in his 





I Autobiography, P. 161 
2 š P. 161 
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“Autobiography”, the Maharsi refers to the Friends’ Society, 
founded by Akashaya Kumara Datza, in which ‘‘the truth or other- 
wise of God’s attribut2s was decided by a majority of votes.” ! 


In practice, too, the Maharsi, often, relied on the guide with- 
in him. Similarly, in matters of social reform, the members of 
the Samaj were to be guided by their individual inclinations. 


These individual in-uitions znd inclinations were not, how- - 
ever, obtained in a vazuum. The hold of the Musalman and 
Christian forms of monotheism on the Maharsi was such as to make 
him turn away not oaly from Sankara’s monistic doctrine, but 
even from the “Mahavakyas” in the Upanisads. He says :— 

“But when in the Upanisads I came across ‘I am He’ (So- 
hamasmi), ‘Thou art That’, (Tattvamasi), then I became dis- 
appointed in them also.’** 


We may, incidentally, notice the motives, which have led 
some of the leaders of thought in India to turn away from San- 
kara’s monism. The doctrine of zhe ultimate identity of the in- 
dividual self and the universal self and the merging of the former 
in the latter was, in medieval times, rejected by Ramanuja, Va- 
llabha and other Acaryas, mainly on the ground that it left no room 
for Bhakti and also, perhaps, because it denied the ultimate reality 
of life in this world. =n modern t:mes, Debendranath and Daya- 
nand Saraswati gave it up on the ground that it was rather impi- 
ous to assert the ultimate identity of the individual self and the 
universal self, while Lokmanya T:lak and Sri Aurobindo sought 
to refute Sankara’s Mcnism and Mayavada on the ground that 
it led to world-denying quietism and left no room for action of 
any type; say, even fo- action of the noblest type, such as the 
self-less service of humanity or work for the liberation of one’s 
mother-land. 


The doctrine of intuition, fermulated by the Maharsi, was 
carried further by Keshub Chandra Sen,- who began to apply 
it, in a comprehensive. manner, to supernatural problems as well 
as to more mundane matters like the marriage of his daughter 











i 1 Autobiography p. 203. 
2 Autobiography, p. 161. 
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to the Prince of Cooch Bihar. From time to time, he professed 
to have received adesas or messages from God. This’ theory 
made Keshub practically a law unto himself and was given up 
by the younger men, Ananda Mohun Bose, Sitanath Tattva- 
bhusan and others. Even then, however, the authority accepted 
by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj remained purely subjective, 
relying as it did on individual reason or intuition as its guide and, 
eclectically, using portions of Hindu and other scriptures as 
secondary helps. 


This subjectivism in religion and ethics was, as we have seen, 
allied to a sort of naturalistic rationalism and individualism. But 
the main spirit, which dominated it, was that of secularism. The 
_ activities of the reformers embraced such causes as the emancipa- 
tion and education of women, temperance reform, relief to the 
poor, industrial education for boys and the establishment of li- 
braries, printing presses, journals and social service centres. 


This secularism, however, was, through-out this period, 
of an altruistic and idealistic type. It laid a great stress on social 
service, suffering, self-sacrifice, meditation and similar things. 
In such matters, it served as the Indian parallel to the movement 
of reform, initiated by altruistic utilitarianism and liberalistic 
humanitarianism, in England, in the 19th century. 


It has, moreover, to be recognized that, under medieval 
ritualism and centuries of slavery, Hindu society had become so - 
decadent that, when the first high caste Hindu student performed 
the first medical operation in the medical college at Calcutta, 
scores of Brahmins are said to have run to the Ganga to purify 
themselves from the sin and pollution involved in watching the 
impious act. The Brahmo Samaj, therefore, rendered useful 
service to Hinduism by paving the path to social and religious 
reform, meeting the assaults of Christianity and Islam and laying 
the foundations of the Indian renaissance. 


SUBJECTIVISM AND ITS OFF-SPRING : HyBRIDISM. 


(a) Introduction.—In’ ethical theory, the consequences of 
enthroning individual intuition or reason in place of revelation 
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were far-reaching. Thais intuitionism itself assumed a number. 

of shapes and dis-guises; and it, further, lent support to a host of 
theoretical formulaticns—mostly imported frem the West— 

in every branch of learning. Within the Hindu fold for several 

decades after the death of Ram Mchun Roy, many Protestant 

movements, basing thzir claims cn the authority of individual 

reason or intuition, continued to arise. Beginning with simple 

inquiries into the origins of caste like those made by the Satya- 

Sodhakas (Lit. seekers after Truth.), they culminated into such 

vitriolic attacks on Vernasrama Dharma and Manu and other 

law-givers of ancient times and on even Rama and other Hindu 

gods and heroes and om their modern descendants and represen- 

tatives as those which have already, been made by the leaders 

of the Non-Brahman mcvement and the backward and scheduled ` 
caste movements. 


Outside the Hindu fold, critics amongst the votaries of the 
proselytising religions such as Islam and Christianity and of 
other faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, etc. began to make fierce 
assaults on’ the doctrinzs of Varnasrama Dharma and on other 
ethical ideas and ideak cf the Hindus. And outside the pale 
of religions and faiths, stood atheists, agnostics, materialists, he- 
donists, relativists, naturalists, empiricists, etc., who, on the basis 
of dogmas imported from tke West, in pure or hybrid forms, poured 
scorn on every thing that smackec of religion, theology, super- 
naturalism, transcendertalism or revelationism. ‘This was done, 
at times, directly through discourses or writings on philosophical 
or religious subjects, buz more often, indirectly, through works on 
the natural and social sciences. 


Behind the ethicc-economic and ethico-political doctrines 
of the Indian . Socialists, the Radical Democrats, the Marxists, 
etc., too, one may, easily, detect the sanction of individual reason 
or intuition and, at times, even of ir-rational, sensuous, subjecti- 
vist . clements. 


It is note-worthy that, in moving away from revelationism, 
the above reformers alsc correspondingly, move away from trans- 
cendentalism. Their thought is earth-centred, frankly concerned 
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with the betterment of our lot in the economic, social and political 
realms. This tendency reaches its culmination in the full-fledged 
"individualistic secularism, that one has come to associate with the 
movements propagated in our own times, by the Indian admirers 
of Dewey and other American thinkers or in some form of the 
“materialistic totalitarianism derived from Central or Eastern 
Europe. l l 


(b) Ranade and the Prarthana Samaj.—In Bombay, as 
early as 1849, some westernized young men organized the Para- 
mahamsa Sabha, whose main object was the breaking of caste. 
Later on, sorne of them formed the Prarthana Samaj for the break- 
ing of caste, the introduction of widow-marriage, the encourage- 
ment of women’s education and the abolition of child-marriage. 
The great leader, who mainly guided the affairs of this Samaj, was 
Justice Mahadev Govind Ranade, who. took a keen interest not 
' only in matters of social and religious reform, but also in educa- 
tional, political and economic reforms. He believed that India 
should industrialize or she would perish. 


Now, in one of his early papers entitled “A Theist’s confess- 
ion of Faith,” Ranade declares that the origin of the world, the 
origin of man and the relation between God and creation and be- 
' tween spirit and matter are insoluble problems and that the origin 
of evil, the imperfect liberty of man, etc. are problems, the solutions 
of which can never he free from perplexing doubts. In his more 
mature papers on “The philosophy of Indian Theism” and “Ram 
Mohun Roy”, one may notice the refusal to accept any authority 
along with traces of scepticism strangely combined with belief 
in one God and in the reality of the world. 


Ranade, however, was more of a political and social reformer 
than a religious thinker. He worked for an all-round progress 
in all fields of national activity—in politics, religion, literature, 
education, economics, industries and social reconstruction. He 
maintained that there should be a vigorous agitation for indus- 
trialization and for better forms of administration as well as for 
purer forms ef worship. “If your religious ideals are low and gro- 
velling,” says he, “you cannot succeed in social, economical or 
political spheres.” Reform for Ranade, as for Ram Mohun Roy, 
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Swami Dayananda ard several others, is, really, liberation from 

the un-healthy restraints imposed upon an essentially superior 

culture, law and polity and superior institutions and customs by 

a degenerate age. Most of the socia? evils of our day are the cor- 

ruptions of the Puraniz period and are not to be found in Vaidika 

culture. Now one of these main evils, according to him, is a general 

indifference to secula: well-being, almost bordering on fatalism. - 
He attributes this indicference to the erroneous idea that all human 

life is a vanity and a dream and holds that this mistaken notion 

is atheism in its worst form. Ranade is against this attitude of 
indifference to impurity and vice. “There must be”, he says, 

“drunkenness in the world, there must be poverty and wretched- 

ness and tyranny, there must be fraud and force, there must be 

thieves and the law tc punish them. No doubt, these are facts 

erry , but, in the name of all that is sacred and true, do not ac- 

quiesce in them, do not hug these evils to your bosom and cherish 

them.: Their contact is poisonous, not the less deadly because 

it does not kill but it corrupts men.’’? 


Here we find Ranade trying to lay bare the ethical roots of 
social problems, viz., the evil ideas or ideals behind the evil customs 
prevalent in Indian society. 


Ranade, Jike Ram Mohun Roy, believed in a synthesis of 
the best elements in Hindu, Islamic and western civilizations, 
This, he thought, wold develop a rich and complex, but well- 
integrated civilization. 


He is against revivalism, the attempt to resurrect all the dead 
customs of earlier timzs,—good, bad and indifferent,—- for some of 
the customs of earlie> times e. g., polygamy, polyandry, animal 
and human sacrifice, free love, erc. cannot stand the scrutiny of 
time. i 


We, thus, find m Ranade’s thought a further amplification 
and a broadening and deepening cf the trends of subjectivism, 
rationalism, individualism and szcularism that we observed in 
Ram Mohun Roy and his successors. 





1 Address to The Bombay Sccial Conference at Satara in 1900. 
2 Speech at the Eleventh Sodal Conference, Amranti, 1897. 
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(c)- Keshav Lakhsman Daphtary and the Dharma Nirnaya 
Mandal. 


Vidvad-ratna Keshav Lakshman Daphtary, Prof. Pandu- 
rang Waman Kane, Tarka Sankhya Tirtha Kokje, Mahadeva 
Sastri Divekar and some other enlightened spirits in Maharash- 
tra have, recently, founded an association called the “Dharma- 
Nirnaya-Mandal” for the purpose of reconstructing Hindu Dhar- 
ma on a rationalistic basis. In a way, the Mandal thus conti- 
nues the tradition of subjectivistic rationalism whichit has inherited 
from Ranade. It discards pure revelationism; it has, however, 
a rationalistic basis; it has sought like the Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
to prepare books of prayers, rituals, ctc., for common use; and in 
these prayers and rituals, it has, mostly, followed, the Hindu 
scriptures. 


In his Marathi books, “Dharma Rahasya,” “Dharma Vivad 
Swarup” and ‘““Tattvika Mimansa Paddhati” and, in his articles 
on Ethics in various journals, Sri Daphtary takes the line that 
rationalism is the basis of revelationalism. The truths on which 
there was a consensus of the intuitions of most mystics or the prin- 
ciples, which appealed to the individual reason or intuition of most 
saints, sages and seers, became incorporated in the form of scrip- 
tures. 


Analysing, mainly; on subjectivistic lines, such principles 
of Dharma, laid down in the Vedas, the Smrtis, Puranas, etc., 
as appeal to them, Sri Daphtary and his collaborators arrive at 
the conclusion that these principles lead to happiness here and here- 
after. 


Sri Daphtary believes that Dharma is meant to promote 
happiness, both in this world and the other world. He also holds 
that the happiness in the next world must be, largely, on the lines 
of the happiness in this world and that, consequently, the means, 
that are suitable for securing well-being in the next world, must 
be similar to the ones that are taken to promote happiness in this 
world. 


Sri Daphtary leaves his idea of “happiness? blissfully ` 
vague. On rare occasions, it almost verges on “Hedonism”. At 
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other times, however, it borders on “‘Asceticism’. The latter, 
on the whole, appears to be the drift of his teaching. He teaches, 
mainly, that ‘‘Havpiness’” is best secured through the 
elimination of desire or Vasana and that, for the elimination of 
desire, one must turn to the Sadhanas, recommended in the Srutis 
and the Smrtis.. 


Sri Daphtary’s sukjectivism and his luke-warm, milk-and- 
water programme of reform and reconstruction of ethical thought 
do not please the Marxian secularist, Sri Lakhsman Sastri Joshi, 
who criticises Sri Daghtary for not going far enough. Sri Joshi 
argues that the weapcn of rationalism should, naturally, help one 
not merely to refine, purily or rationalize the teachings of the Srutis 
and the Smrtis, but tc dig and uproot the very foundations of Vai- 
dika fidelism, superneturalism and transcendentalism and, as a 
matter of fact, to banish religion from human Jife,—lock, stock and 
barrel. Such, then, cre some of the ethical consequences of sub- 
jectivism in religion and ethics. Evidently, Sri Daphtary’s half-way 
house satisfies neither the critics of the left nor the critics of the right. 


Another thinker. wno, añer Ranade, has sought to rationa- 
lize and modernize H:nda Dharma is the famous Marathi author, 
Sri Waman Malhar Jcshi, who, in his Marathi book, “Niti Sastra 
Pravesh? propounds, like John Dewey*, the view that the gods 
of various peoples symbolize the ethical ideals of the people. Even 
assuming for argument s sake, that modern anthropological research 
supports such a view, the naturel inference seems to be that a 
criticism of the gods ard cf the ideals, that they symbolize, would, 
inevitably, lead to the replacement of both by other and better 
ideals. More-over, modern men and women will reap a greater 
benefit from consciously formulated and well-defined ideals than. 
from vague symbols. Thus Sri Joshi’s attempt to modernize 
Hindu Dharma, on svbjectivistic lines, appears, to be, logically, 
self-destructive. 


Another Marathi writer, Sri Hari Krishna Mohini, in 
his ‘Amcha Sanatana Dharma” discusses the nature of Dharma 
and comes to the conclusion that what promotes the well-being 





* John Dewey : Intelligence ir the modern world philosophy, P. 1036-37. 
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cf society is Dharma. This social well-being is the basis of the re- 
velatory ordinances, described by Jaiminias Dharma. Sri Mohini 
holds that the Dharma doctrine of Purva-Mimansa can be viewed 
as, logically, distinct from the Moksa doctrine of the Uttar-Mi- 
mansa. The Purva Mimansa is concerned with social well-being 
cn this earth; its ordinances concerning Yajnas, Samskaras, Var- 
nasrama Dharma, etc., have all a bearing on social well-being 
on this earth and have nothing to do with the problems of self- 
realization and such matters as Atman, Isvara, Svarga, Moksa, 
etc. Thus the Purva Mimansa may be said to embody Vaidika 
sociology, while the Uttar Mimansa elaborates Vaidika eschato- 
logy. 


Sri Mohini’s thesis finds little support cither in recorded | 
history or in orthodox Hindu tradition, which regards the four 
Purusarthas as vital parts of one single life-scheme or organic 
system. More-over, an attempt to separate the doctrine of Moksa, 
entirely, from the scheme of Trivarga, would amount to the imposi- 
tion of a far-fetched interpretation, which is, utterly, repugnant — 
to. the system, which it seeks to explain. 


The fabric of the doctrines of Purva Mimansa and of Uttar 
Mimansa is so, closely, interwoven that to do violence to any one 
part would affect the texture of the entire fabric. For instance, 
no discussion of the Yajnas, elaborated in Purva Mimansa, is possi- 
ble without referring to Devas, Heaven and Hell, merit and de- 
' merit, Atman, Moksa, etc., An attempt to eliminate all ideas, 
connected with supernatural and transcendental entities, would turn 
the Yajnas of Purva Mimansa into meaningless rites and cere- 
monies, hollow forms and empty symbols. So, instead of being 
elevated to the position of the magnum opus of social and secular 
welfare, the Purva Mimansa, in Sri Mohini’s hands, would be 
converted into a work of empty ritual or of magic and necromancy, 
an eventuality which is just the opposite of the one that he contem- . 
plates. 


(d) Swami Vivekanand, the Patriot-Monk. 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy and his followers were dazzled by 
the supremacy of the west in all spheres of life,—in religious as well 
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as in secular matters. Consequently, they, sincerely, believed 
that the welfare of India lay in emulating the west in every sphere 
of life. Mahadev Gcvind Ranade, similarly, believed that India, 
that had learnt a number of lessors from the Muslims, was again 
going to school under the British tc acquire the virtues, which were 
characteristic of western civilization e. g., a faith that never shirked 
duty, anda sense of juszice that dealt fairly to all. Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, on the other hand, advocated the supremacy of Vaidi- 
ka culture in all spheres of life and denounced men, who were 
given to laud the Europeans to the skies. Swami Vivekanand 
occupies an intermed:ate positior between these two extremes. 
He vacillates between Senatanism and 19th century English li- 
beralism. The raison d’etre of his mission is not only the revival 
of certain aspects of Veidika culture but also the liquidation of the 
economic poverty, political servitude and the educational back- 
wardness of the masszs in India. 


Secularism is, indeed, one o? the driving forces behind Vi- 
vekanand’s activities. He held that, while the west required theo- 
retical Vedanta, Indie needec practical Vedanta. By practical 
Vedanta, the Swami meant work for the uplift of the toiling, 
starving millions of his keloved country. So this type of high- 
souled secularism is the central note of his speeches and writings. 
Service of the masses was a passion with him. He emphasized 
the importance of the work for social freedom. In fact, the ideal 
society that he strove to bring into being was one that combined 
. the spiritual culture of India with the secular culture of Europe 
and America. It was with the object of combining these cultures 
that he founded the Ramakrishna Mission and organized -Vedan- 
ta centres in the East and zhe West. He maintained that Vedanta 
should welcome all, wizhout any distinction of colour or caste, into 
its fold. He encouraged practical efforts such as rendering social 
service, providing medical relief, removing the ignorance of the 
masses, levelling up soc.ety, liberalizing religion. In these matters, 
the influence of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, of which he had been 
a member before he became a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsa and that of Lis studies at College in western science and 
philosophy, remained permanent features of his mental and moral 
make-up. And then there was the influence of the darkest period 
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in his life, which followed the death of his father. Even before 
the period of mourning was over, he had to knock about in search 
of a job. Starving and barefooted, he wandered from office to 
office under the noon-day sun, an application in hand, but found 
every-where the door slammed in hisface. There wasno immediate 
prospect of relief to his starving mother and brothers at home. This 
bitter experience convinced the Swami that there was no place 
in the world for the poor and the destitute. 


Again, during his visit to the sacred temple of Kanyakumari 
at Cape Comorin, which was an important landmark in his Pari- 
vrajaka life, it was on the past, the present and the future of his 
mother-land and on his Gurudeva’s remark, “An empty stomach 
is no good for religion” that he meditated, while, during the pro- 
ceedings of the world’s parliament of religions, he said that the 
crying evil in the East was not want of religion but want of bread. - 
‘Tt is an insult to starving people,” said he, “‘to offer them religion; 
it is an insult to a starving man to teach him metaphysics.” He 
suggested that, instead of saving the souls of the heathen, the mi- 
ssionaries of Christ should rather save their bodies from starvation. 
It was for this purpose that Vivekanand wanted to join “the wonder- 
ful intellect of the Brahmana with the heart, the noble soul, the 
wonderful humanizing power of the great Master”, viz., Gautam 
Buddha. And when, at the end ofthe day ofhis triumphin Chicago, 
he was invited to lie and sleep on a bed of down, he was choked 
with emotion at the thought of his starving countrymen and sank 
to the floor, crying, “O Mother, what dol care for name and fame, 
when my mother-land remains sunkin utter poverty ? This, 
indeed, is the ever-recurring note in the Swami’s plans for the re- 
generation of India. 


The Swami’s emphasis on secularism, however, did not 
prevent him from condemning the worship of Mammon in America © 
in the severest terms. He was an idealist and believed that reli- 
gion represented the heart of life.and that politics, economics, 
industries, trade and commerce were all only subsidiary to it. The 
people of India, he thought, had much to learn from the West 
in matters relating to science and social and political organiza- 
tion, but in philosophy, religion and in spiritual matters, they were 
superior to the people of the West. 
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This spiritual Columbus, on his return to India, urged his 
country-men, in most of his speeches, to emulate the western na- 
tions’ great concern for their masses, their respect for women 
and concern for their education and well-being, their power of 
organization in every sphere of life and their material prosperity. 
He strongly felt that, without a thorough organization and a strong 
basis of materia] prosperity, Indian civilization would not be able 
to hold its own in the present state of the world. Religion, therefore, 
was to serve the purpose of enabling the masses to realize their 
own strength and overcome their ignorance and poverty. Vedanta 
was to be a message of rope and strength to the poor and the down- 
trodden in our land. The new Samnyasin had to give up the 
talk of individual Mukti or salvation and combine the ideal of 
service with the ideal of renunciation.. This was an ideal 
opposed to the traditional ideal of the Samnyasins of the order 
founded by ‘Sankara,’ and so the Swami encountered some opposi- 
tion fromthe orthodox section of the Hinducommunity on the 
ground that his methods and ideas were western in conception 
and incompatible with the teackings of his Master, Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, who was a Sanatanist. But, after some 
discussion, he was able to persuade, at least, his fellow-monks 
to accept his point of view, in which he rated the collective concept 
of spiritual realization through public-spirited social service as 
higher than the idea of individual liberation and realization of the 
Atman through severe penance and meditation in a life which was 
indifferent to the sorrows and sufferings of one’s fellow-men. 


Vivekanand, however, in certain moods, used to accept the 
older tradition. Thus, on his return from the famous shrine 
of Amarnath, as the party was descending to the plains, the Swami 
exclaimed that the urge for teaching the world was all fuss and 
vanity and that work for one, who had realized the Atman, was all 
fuss and vanity. 


But this seems tc have been a transitory mood. Otherwise, 
in trying to re-interpret Hinduism, the Swami emphasized :— 


“The abstract Advaita must become living—poetic in every 
day life; out of hopelessly intricate mythology must come concrete 
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moral forms; and out of bewildering yogism must come the most 
scientific and practical psychology.” * 


Again, in many matters, connected with educational and 
social reform, Swami Vivekanand was a radical. He would 
have nothing to do with age-long tyrannies and privileges and di- 
visions of men into castes, sub-castes and out-castes with impassable 
barriers and was of opinion that all the available money should be 
spent on the education of the depressed classes rather than that of 
the Brahmans. 


The Swami sought to demonstrate the harmony of the princi- 
ples of Vedanta with the methods and conclusions of modern 
science and maintained that, in the Vedantic principle of spiritual 
unity alone, one could discover the firm philosophic basis of all 
ethical teaching. Western democracy and socialism, liberty, 
equality and fraternity, would, he thought, be spiritualized, if they 
were harmonized with the principles of Vedanta such as spiritual 
oneness of the universe, the law of Karma, the scheme of Moksa, 
etc. 


The Saint never despised what are, some times, termed 
the externals of life. For instance, he observed that Indians su- 
ffered less than the Americans from the “Diseases of the teeth and 
the hair”, while the westerners were far superior to the Indians 
in point of health. Similarly, he believed that, while the Indians 
were pre-occupied with the idea of Mukti, the westerners were 
concerned with Dharma. 


In short, in Vivekanand’s opinion, what India needed most 
was a greater sense of the secular religion of social consciousness. 
This conclusion, as we have seen above, was, partly the result of 
individual reflection and reasoning, on subjectivist lines and partly 
the reflection, in the Swami’s mind, of his great Sanatanist Master’s 
teachings as well as his life and work. 





*From a letter dated 7th February, 1896 in “Letters of Swami Vivekanand,” 
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REVELATIDNSM AND SOCIAL & POLITICAL 


REFORM 


(a) REVELATIONISM AND SOCIAL REFORM—SWAMI DAYANANDA 
SARASWATI AND THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


The Anglo-mania of the Brahmo Samaj and the Anglo- 
philism of the Prarthana Samej did not satisfy all spirits. There 
were many, who werz Gis-satisfied with their arid rationalism, 
their insipid electicism and their arbitrary subjectivism. So there 
_ was an earnest attempt zt the revival of Hindu revelationalism 

under the leadership of Swami Dayananda. In the Satyartha 
Prakasa, Swamiji refers to the Brahmos in these terms :— 


“Though these men are born in Aryavarta, have lived on 
its products and are still doing the same, vet they have renounced 
the religion of their fore-fathers and are, instead, inclined too much 
towards the foreign religions,call themselves scholars, while they 
are quite destitute of the indigenous Sanskrit learning, and plum- 
ing themselves on their knowledge of English, have been preci- 
pitate on founding a new religion?. 


This opposition should not, however, conceal from us the. 
many resemblances bezween tke two faiths. There was in both,. 
and, indeed, in almos: all movements of this period, the same 
abhorrence of asceticism, illusicnism and quietism, inactivism and 
acosmisin; in both, there was the same denunciation of idolatry, 
priest-craft, medieval superstitions, false scriptures, rites and ce- 
remonies and of the tyranny of caste, the same opposition to con- 
versions of Hindus to Christianity and the same insistence on the 
establishment of truth after a comvarative study of the doctrines 
of different faiths. Both faitks put the stress on monotheism, 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother-hood of man and emphasi- 
zed that it was the duty of every one to render dis-interested service 
to the Motherland. fankara’s monism repelled both; and the 
modern gospel of activism appealed to both. 





1 The light of Truth (Madras Edition), P. 432. 
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But, in other respects, there were vital differences between 
the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. Swami Dayananda took 
his stand on the infallible authority ofthe Veda, while Ram Mohun 
Roy; as we have.seen, leant, mainly, on subjectivism and rationa- 
lism. Dayananda was a Sannyasin, while Ram Mohun Roy was 
a free thinking, non-conformist house-holder; Dayananda was a 
great. Sanskrit- scholar; while Ram Mohun Roy was inspired, 
mainly, «by: Persian and English classics. Dayananda believed 
inthe doctrines of Karma and rebirth, in the ancient ideals of 
brahmacharya and .Samnyasa and on the old rites of Upanan- 
yana, Homa; -etc:; while Ram Mohun Roy rejected these things 
asthe relics of ancient and medieval superstitions. 


Some modern Hindus find it hard to accept tne doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Veda. Pt. Bishan Narain Dar, the great Indian 
nationalist, for instance, could not join the Arya Samaj, mainly, 
because of its acceptance of the infallibility of the Veda. Pt. Dar’ 
and other leaders, usually, criticized this doctrine because of their 
subjectivist leanings; and between a rationalist or subjectivist and 
a revelationist there can, indeed, be no common ground. ‘Jf sc- 
ratched beneath the surface, even a subjectivist, however, is often 
found to rest on some authority, say, the whims or caprices, 
intuitions or reasonings of one man or a group of men. Pt. Bishen 
Narain Dar, for instance, leant, heavily, on the authority of Herbert 
Spencer and certain other modern writers. ‘If authority, then, 
has got to be accepted, what better authority can there be than 
that of the world’s oldest and worthiest scriptures ? There are, 
in our ancient philosophical literature, elaborate arguments con- 
cerning the eternity, the impersonality and the infallibility of the 
Veda. All the ancient orthodox schools of Indian philosophy, 
and all the great Acaryas derive their teachings from the infallible 
Veda; and in modern. times, saints like Sri Ramakrishna Paramha- 
msa have, reverentially, accepted the authority of the Veda and 
have, in their own lives and spiritual practices, realized the truths 
of the Veda. Moreover, the great Sankara has, in his philosophi- 
cal system, demonstrated the superior rationality of the Veda. 
Sri Aurobindo has even gone as far as to suggest that, far from 
over-estimating the importance of the Veda, Dayananda has rather 
undet-estimated it. 
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Again, on the need of a re-interpretation of the Vedas, some 
Sanatanists have found fault with Swami Dayananda on the basis 
of current tradition: But-it has to be admitted, that Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, Lokmanya Tilak and other scholars, too, have 
felt the need of a new interpretation, while mystics like Sri Auro- 
bindo and some of tke Theosophists, have found good reason to 
believe that there is a deep mysticism behind the complex symbo- 
lism of the Vaidika Lymns. It is note-worthy that . the ‘great 
German scholar, Max Muller, maintained that the interpretation 
of ine ers would centinue to occupy scholars “for centuries to 
come.’ For if we confire ourselves to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, on the basis of Yaska’s Nirukta and the commentaries of 
Sayana and some of his predecessors, the Vedas would turn into 

nothing more than what the Christian Missonaries contemptuously 
described as books of primitive ritual and mythology. , 


As regards the determination of the scope of the Vedas and 
their actual interpretation, we must remember that neither Daya- 
nanda nor the Arya Samaj ever claimed that the Swami’s inter- 
pretation of the Vedas was infallible. This makes it easier for us 
to concede the truth cf Swami Vi vekananda’ s observation, _in one 
of his letters, to the Following effect :— 


“Now if it is possible to build a consistent religion on the 
Samhitas, it is a thousand times more sure that a very consistent 
and harmonious faith can be based upon the Upanisads, and more- 
over, here one has not to go against the already received national 
opinion. Here all the Acaryas of the past . would side with you 
and you have a vast scope for progress”. Swami Dayananda, 
it seems, rather un-necessarily, narrowed the scope of our scriptures 
by attaching greater importance to the Samhitas than.to the- 
Upanisads. Perhaps, like Maharsi Debendranath, Swamiji asso- 
ciated Sankara’s philosophy and tne philosophy of the Upanisads 
with quietism, illusionism and asceticism, the three “‘evils’’, 
which almost all Hindu reformers of this period wanted to banish 
from Hinduism. Similarly, on the point of the actual interpre- 
tation of various hymns-of the Vedas, it has been suggested by some 

_ critics that Swami Dayarianda first made up his mind, independent- 
ly, concerning the souadness’ of certain religious and ethical doc 
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trines and ideals, and then tried to establish their validity on the 
authority of Vaidika Mantras and that he turned and twisted 
the interpretations at certain places and strained at certain mean- 
ings so as to read even modern scientific discoveries in the hymns 
of the ancient scriptures. We find no reason to doubt the Swami’s 
transparent sincerity and intellectual integrity. But it has to be 
conceded, at the same time, that the Swamii’s interpretation was not 
always a literal one, based solely on philology or history, but was, 
on occasions, a creative interpretation in the context of his ab- 
horrence of illusionism, quietism, idolatry, priest-craft, supersti- 
tion, false scriptures, meaningless and useless rites and ceremonies 
and the tyranny of the traditional caste status group. 


And, in this context of reference, it has to be recognized 
that Swamiji favoured activism and an idealistic type ofsecularism 
as opposed to what he thought to be a world-denying, life-shunning 
type of asceticism and quietism. We thus see that Swamiji’s 
revelationism was not altogether free from subjectivism and arbi- 
trariness and that there was, in his ethical system, an emphasis — 
on better-worldliness or an idealistic type of secularism, calculated 
to make the Hindus strong, progressive and self-reliant. Though 
extreme asceticism was rejected, undiluted hedonism too, was 
denounced and the ideals of service and sacrifice for one’s land and 
for humanity were glorified. 


In actual practice, too, the great movement, launched by 
Swami Dayananda, took a secular turn: it established schools 
and colleges, encouraged female education, reclaimed Malkana 
Muslims and brought them back to the Hindu fold and championed 
the cause of Hindi, Hindu and Hindusthan against the attacks 
of various interested parties. Thus the trend towards secularism 
grew apace. re: l 


In conclusion, we may say that, though the system construct- 
ed by Swami Dayananda on the basis of the infallible scriptures 
was not as thorough, comprehensive, profound and self-consistent 
as that adumbrated by Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa in his teach- 
ings, it was purer than the synthetic structures constructed by Swami 
Vivekanand and later by Gandhiji through an eclectical combi- 
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nation of the-doctrines of western liberalism and Sanatanist Hindu- 
ism. F l 


(b) REVELATIONISM AND POLITICAL REFORM: BAL GANGADHAR 
TILAK 


© 


Another leader cf thought, who took his stand on the infa- 
llible authority of the Veda and passionately championed Indian 
.traditions and culture, was Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Within the limits sanct:oned by the Sastras, however, he advocated 
relaxation of caste restrictions and, generally, sympathized with the 
social reform movement. In his own way, he was a practical 
social reformer, who educated his daughters at a time, when the 
orthodox Hindus looked down upon female education and who 


postponed his daughter's marriages till the utmost limit, sanctioned 
by the Sastr as. ‘ 


In his magnum opus, the Gita Rahasya, Lokmanya Tilak 
maintains that the Gita is, primarily, a gospel of Karma Yoga 
or dis-interested action. He also holds that Jnana Yoga and Bhakti. 
Yoga are preparatory steps leading to Karma Yoga; they are, 
consequently, subservient to Karma Yoga. — 


In this interpretatior. of the Gita and its message, Lokmanya 
Tilak takes up a positicn, which is opposed to the accepted inter- 


pretation. And he advances learned arguments in support of his 
position. 


But what is the raison de’etre of Tilak’s elaborate criticism 
of Sankara’s expositior of the Gita ? What induces him to assign . 
to Jnana Yoga and Bhakti Yoga positions subservient to the posi- 
tion of Karma Yoga ? It is, we presume, the besetting fear of 
the hob-goblins of Illusionism, Quietism and Asceticism, whom ° 
almost every reformer of the day wanted to banish from the Indian . 
scene. The aim was to discourage quietism and encourage acti- 
vism, to discourage religiosity and encourage political, patriotic 
activity or the spirit of better-worldliness in the form of a dis-interest- 
ed service of one’s country. Sankara’ssystem may never have coun- 
tenanced Tamasic quietism. But s)me-how the perversion of the 
Advaita out-look on life had so gripped the popular imagination 
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that many serious-minded people paid no attention to the urgent 
political and economic problems that confronted the Mother- 
land. In this connection, in the following sketch of an important 
conversation on the subject of renunciation, the position taken up 
by Sri Kristo Das Pal, the editor of the “Hindu Patriot” and one of . 
the pioneers of the national movement, correctly represents the 
attitude of the average reformer of the time, while the spirited reply 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa, very trenchantly, brings out 
the salient points of what seems to be the best criticism of the re- 
former’s view from the standpoint of Advaita: Mr. Pal, referring 
to the popular idea of renunciation, said :*— 


“Sir, this cant of renunciation has almost ruined the country. 
For this reason, the Indians are a subject-nation today. Doing good | 
to others, bringing education to the door of the ignorant and, above 
all, improving the material condition of the country—these should 
be our duty now. The cry of religion and renunciation would, 
on the contrary, only weaken us. You should advise the young 
men of Bengal to resort tosuch acts only as will uplift the country.” 
“You appear to be a man of poor understanding’’, replied Rama- 
krishna in an animated voice, “You dare to slight, in these terms, 
‘a thing, which all our scriptures describe as the greatest of 
all virtues. By reading two pages of English, you think that you 
know the world. You seem to think you are omniscient...... How 
do you dare talk of helping the world ? The Lord will look to it. 
You haven’t got the power in you to do it:........ Can you explain 
to.me how you can work for others ? I know what you mean 
by helping them. To feed a number of persons, to treat them, 
when they are sick, to construct a road or ‘excavate a well,—isn’t 
that all ? These are good deeds, no doubt, but how trifling in 
comparison with the vastness of the universe ! How far can a man 
advance in this line ? How many-people can you save from 
famine ? God alone.can look after the world. Let a man first 
realizé Him.... Let him get the authority and be endowed with 
His power; then and then alone, he can think of doing good to 
others. A man should first be purged of all egoism. Then alone 
will the blissful Mother ask him to work for the world.” 





*The life of Sri Ramakrishna, (4th Edition), Advaita Ashrama, Almora, P. 314. 
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There is over-wh2Iming evidence in support of the view that 
the spirit of Illusionism did dorninate certain representations, 
or, more strictly, mis-r2presentations and perversions of Sankara’s _ 
system and certain heterodox forms of Advaita philosophy, in the 
latter half of the 19th century. Certain popular preachers and 
writers did instil ideas of illusionism, quietism and asceticism in 
the popular mind. Even in our own day, we have some moral 
teachers, professing to propound certain forms of 
the Advaita philosopky, who reject the doctrines of Trivarga, . 
Varnasrama, Adhikar-bheda, etc. and. preach the undiluted 
Ethics of Moksa toall and sundry, maintaining that Jnana, which 
by implication, virtual-y, stancs fcr theoretical knowledge, alone 
is adequate as the means of Moksa. On the basis of their theory 
that individuality is illusory and that all Ethics pertains to the plane 
of illusion, they preach the creed of moral indifferentism, not em- 
phasizing, as Sankara, for instance, does that this -illusoriness ‘is 
not a realized datum for most of us and for the greater part of our 
lives. Further, they ignore the vast difference between the moral 
atmosphere in ancient India and that prevailing in later times. 
- In times, when the lives of men were dominated by the ideals of 
Dharma, Karma and Bhakti, it may have been a sound proposi- 
tion to administer some corrective to the over-weening conceit 
of zealots by stressing the limitations of karma and Bhakti and em- ` 
phasizing their subordinate place and relative insignificance in 
the scheme of Mukti, as compared to the superior claims of Jnana. 
But in an age that proclaims self-indulgence as its sole creed, it is, 
from . the viewpoint of educational psychology, un-realistic and 
naive to speak disdain-cully: of Adhikar-bheda, the Varna-asrama 
scheme, Karma, Dharma, Bhakti, etc., as the monks and laymen 
amongst the followers o? Swami Akhandananda, for instance, 
do in their lectures and religious songs, in their religious gatherings 
at centres such as Chitrakut, Kanpur, Ujjain, and several other 
places. Thus, in the Eindi songentitled Mahavakya Kirtana in 
the book “Brahma Kir-ana,” thereoccur lines like the following 
ones :— 


“I am not, in the least, affected by any trace of merit or 


demerit, I am Akarta, Abhokta, Ajanma, ‘Shivoham’. There is 
no emergence of joy or sorrow within me; and I am free from 
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the bonds of Varna and Asrama; I am Shiva.” Y Later on, ina 
ghazal, there occur lines like the following one:— 


“Through Satsang, my heart has been cleansed; it matters 


not, if I have not discharged my Varnasrama duties.” In another 
Ghazal, we have:— 


“You may have paei Yajnas, Japa, Tapas and gone 
on pilgrimages and even studied the six Sastras, ‘yet without me- 
ditation, ‘Atma-cintana,’ all these would be futile’. And 


again in a song, we have lines like these :— 


“I was engaged in performing Yoga, Yajnas and Tapas, 
in fasting, in visiting places of pilgrimage, repeating the holy name 
and doing similar things. But it was our merciful Guru, who chant- 

. ed the holy word “Soham” in my eats and brought my joy.” |In 
a similar vein are cast most of the songs, Bhajans, Ghazals, Holis, 
-etc., in the three volumes of Bramha Kirtan, the several parts 
of Vijnana-Kirtana and other books in prose and poetry, published 
by Swargasrama, Chitrakut. 


The doctrine itself may be that of classical advaita, but it 
is doubtful whether the illiterate boatmen, fishermen and cow- 
herds and the women and children, that form a good percentage 
of the gatherings, -derive any real benefit from it, in the absence 
of any previous cultural equipment, any introduction, explanation 
or previous interpretation (prakriya) of the eternal truths of the 
Upanisads. The Samnyasins of this order do not own any alle- 
giance to Sankara and do not explicitly recognise the infallibility 
of the Veda. For the cognition of the Good, they seem to rely on 
individual reason: or individual intuition or experience.* It is, 
however, conceivable that,.at times, some zealots among the fo- 
lowers of Sankara, too, may have gone to similar extremes.- 


As for the cult of quietism, we may observe that centuries 
of slavery and degradation under Muslim rule coupled with the 





1 Bransha Kirtan; in Hindi, Parts I & II, published by Swami Sachehidananda, Direçtor, 
Swargasrama, Chitrakut, Dist. Banda P; 43, 

2 Ibid. p. 53 ; . 

3 Ibid. p. 79 7 2 a af ` 

*Citta-S’'uddhi is not regarded as a pre-requisite to Jnana or rather the listener’s interest in . 
the theoretical discourses on. Vedanta is taken to be an evidence of Citta S’'uddhi. 


- 
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artificial repose and security, associated with Pax Brittanica made | 
a certain type of Tamasika inertia and egoistic indolence pass for 
love of Shanti, calm, peace and equipoise. 


Hegel looks with scorn upon the ironical self, that lacks all 
sense of the worth and substantiality of the objective world. The 
self, governed by such an ideal, finds the world to ke inherently 
purposeless and vain for it, the only purpose and the only value 
inhere in the subject, which stands above its objects and particu- 
lar ends. Consequently, it Coes not let itself go in its object;. it 
does not humble itself before the greater world, which includes 
it; it does not know that reality is instinct with law. It even regards. ` 
‘itself as beyond good and evil. All the strictures passed by Hegel 
and by Gentile and cther Hegelians on this type of self, by Berg- 
son on the incompleze mysticism of ancient Indian mystics, who 
think that “Action :s a weakening of contemplation’” and by 
‘Tilak, Aurobindo ard other advocates of activism on the quie- 
tists, really, apply to this type of spirituality and not to one, that 
attains the plane of Sarvatma-bhava or to one that rises above 
the “object”. If sore of the above critics also condemn the my- 

` stic, who attains the blane of Bhuman or who rises above the ‘‘ob- 
ject” or denounce Sankara for his quietism, this is due to their 
in-experience and their ignorance of the real, aptal situation. 


Now, the pressing necessities of the eécubnite and political 
situation did call forth a certain type of intelligent and coura- 
geous action on the part of individuals and groups in India. How 
to focus the nation’s attention on these problems was the difficult 
task that the leaders of Indian life and thought were confronted 
with. Under these zircumstances,: most of the reformers pressed 
for the liquidation o7 Illusionism, Asceticism and Quietism. The 
progressive nations of the world had banished these monsters from 
their lands and Ind:a must follow suit. Such seemed to be the 
practical demand of the situatior. 


To the above practical necessity was added the inspiration 
derived from western theory. Nietzsche in Germany, Bergson 
in France, to ment.on only two out of a host-of thinkers and're- 
formers, were preaching doctrines that idolized activism and change. 
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Such theories, too, influenced several thinkers in India. In Asrar- 
i-Khudiand many of the other poems of Iqbal and in his philoso- 
phical lectures, we have an explicit recognition of the influence of 
Nietzsche, Bergson and others. The line, advocated-by Nietzsche in 
particular, was one way of liquidating: quietism. But Nietzsche 
threw the baby with the bath-water: he rejected not Quieiism alone, 
but all morality. His line, therefore, found no response in the hearts 
of most of the moral teachers of India. 


Another line, open to them, was to go back to ancient Indian 
history and traditions. This was what Lokmanya Tilak actually 
‘did and what Sri Aurobindo too, tried to do. 


With his immense learning and monumental research, Tilak 
found it easy to take his country-men back to the days of India’s 
glory, the days when Aryavarta was the home of the free and the ' 
land of the brave. The Aryans were, then, an active and vigorous 
people with a sunny attitude towards life.. And Lokmanya Tilak 
cited chapter and verse to demonstrate that the message of the Gita 
was a message of action. Moreover, Lokmanya Tilak advocated 
not the type of action favoured by Sri Kristodas Pal in the above 
conversation- with Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, but rather 
action of the type, commended by Sri Ramakrishna himself, viz., 
self-less action on the part of one, who was “‘first purged of all 
egoism”. This, in short, was the way in which Lokmanya Tilak 
wanted to prepare his land to meet the needs of the situation 
and face the encroachments of the west in all spheres of life and 
thought. ` i È i 


The ideal of service, the service of community, country and 
society, which had fired the imagination of every social and re- 
ligious reformer in India from the time of Ram Mohun Roy onwards, 
no matter whether the reformer in question was the friend or the 
opponent of Vaidika culture, was, by Lokmanya Tilak, blended 
with the ancient, Vaidika Ideal of Moksa. And the social service, 
envisaged by Tilak, embraced rebellion against the established 
order—not indeed, in the social sphere as in the case of wester- 

«nized reformers like Ram Mohun Roy and Ranade or even Vaidika 
reformers like Dayananda nor in the economic: sphere, as on a la- 
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ter day, in the case o? trade unionists, but rather in the political 
sphere, which was, then, the flaming centre of national life. An- 
other ‘point on which Tilak differed from other reformers was that, 
while the others professed a vague sort of internationalism or uni- 
versdlism, Tilak converted nationalism into a towering religious 
passion... 


The only fly in the ointment was Tilak’s rejection of the Ethics 
of Sankara, which gives the purest expression to the Vaidika out- 
look on life. ’ But the forces of political economic necessity, con- 
temporary ideologieal “developments and, perhaps, an inscrutable 
Adrsta, which-Were criving Indian. thought more and more into 
the mire-6f secularism, were such that only saints of the stature of ' 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa could keep their heads above 
<fiem. The views of all-others were, more or less, affected by the 
strong current that fowed in the direction of secularism.’ This 
secular bias obscured from Lokmanya Tilak’s gaze the truth that 
action as such is not possible for one, who has attained the plane 
of Bhuma or Sarvatrabhava. All Ethics is valid. only in the 
plane of illusion.. With the lapse of the sense of individuality, ~ 
one goes beyond good and evil, bevond the jurisdiction ofany code 
of Ethics. : One-is, then, truly free. If even then one seems to 
act, this action is a sort of make believe, as Sri Krsna suggests in the 
Gita, —a make-believe which is much above the exigencies of 
secular pounce 


HUMANISM OR UNIVERSALISM _ 


(a) AESTHETIC SECULARISM : RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

With Tagore tke current of secularism begins to flow into the 
people’s hearts through numerous aesthetic forms—-lyrics, dramas, 
short stories, novels, essays, paintings, etc. For this mother Earth 
is dearer to the heartof Rabindra Nath Tagore than any fabled 
heaven. His philosophy is, frankly, geo-centric and his religion 
is the religion of man : man not merely the socio-political animal, 
but the Eternal man—is to him the measure of all things, in a sen- 
se deeper and purer than that of Protagoras. 


Some prophets have cursed the day on which they were 
_born in this world; Tagore rather blessed the day on which he was 
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born in this world. ‘“Thus world is sweet, I do not want to die,”- 
seems to be the central message of his-poetry. The world seems 
to him to be like a harp, whose strings are stretched every-where. 
He finds this world bathed ina wonderful radiance with waves of 
beauty and joy, swelling on every side. He is‘spell-bound by the 
variety of the play of limbs and lineaments, which alwaysaccom- - 
panies even the least of men’s actions. And with the freshness 
of youth and with virgin curiosity, he is ready to test and try every- - 
thing and to strike out new paths, in every direction. He feels 
kinship with Nature in every mood and with life in her myriad 
forms and sees the unity of spirit in plant, animal and’ man. 
ane 

The world, as it is, is sweet enough; but the poet has visions - 
‘of a happier world; he is an earnest reformer and works for eù} 
„tional, economic, social and political progress. He denounces 
his country-men -for their laziness and vanity and for their evil 
customs and habits. He points out the evils of early marriage, 
of caste tyranny, enforced widow-hood, etc. 






Tagore’ s koroni is not panied to India with her passion for 
‘abstract truth. He is a prophetof humanity. He is reported to- 
have ‘observed to Einstein, “If there be any truth un-related to 
humanity, then for us it is absolutely non-existing.” ` In his intense 
love. of humanity, he visits each land, thatis accessible to’ him, 
to deliver his message that man has to make-his earth a heaven — 
and not to seek for heaven’ anywhere else. He cal's upon all 
nations to come together, to discard their. “Nationalism” and to 
exchange their gifts of the spirit with one another. 


‘Tagore is the prophet of A Doctrines of narrow- 
ness, negation and despair and of violence and coercion donot 
appeal to him. Like Ram Mohun Roy, Ranade, Swami Vive-. 
kananda and other modern Indian thinkers, he believes that it is - 
’ India’s destiny to evolve unity out of diversity. New India, con- 
sequently, belongs not to this race or that race, but to all humanity. 

_ Consequently, Tagore’s songs appeal to every lover of humanity, ` 
irrespective of caste or creed, nationality or race. 


Tagore, however, is not a mere visionary, but a practical 
reformer. He founds schools, asramas and universities, establish- 
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es.model farms, village theatres and co-operative banks and, th: 
rough political essays and essays on language, literature, education, 
social reform, etc. and through numerous speeches and addresses 
to various bodies, invarious lands, he. works for a new economic, 
social and: political order. — l ? 


Unlike his father, Maharsi Debendranath Tagore, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore avoids the pit-fall of subjective rationalism and seems, 
partially, to accept the authority of the Upanisads. But he inter- 
prets them in the light of his own religious experience. Again, 
in interpreting the Upanisads, he is more liberal than his father and 
does not deny the trutk of the absolatist view. Even then, however, 
_ he, definitely, affirms, in his Hibbert Lectures,? that, for the Reli- | 


-gion of Man, the theistic view alone is of any value. ` - 


_. Tagore, thus, eventually rejects the Advaita out-look on life, 
perhaps on pragmatic grounds. He will have nothing to do with 


- Illusionism; he looks. upon the world as a song’or a dance. He, 


equally, rejects the Ethics of” Samnyasa or renunciation of the 

world and, like most'of the reformers of the 19th century, he con-° 

demns the tendencies of harsh asceticism and life-less quietism in 

severe terms. For him, the Lerd ofthe world is not only a worker, 

but also a dweller among the 2007 and down-trodden tillers of the - 
soil. “He is there, waere the tiller is tilling the hard ground and‘ 
where the. path-maker is breaking  stones...... put off thy holy 

mantle, and even like him come down on the dusty soil.” 2. 


- ‘In connection with the dramatic poem, Prakrtir Pratisodh, 
which was later translated into English as Sannyasi, the poet 
observes in his Reminiscences that the subject om which all his 
writings have dwelt ñas been “‘the joy of attaining the: Infinite 
within the finite.’? Tye hero of the poem, a Sannyasin, who’ tries’ 
to attain the knowledge of the Infinite by crushing all natural 
desires and feelings out of his keart, is brought back into the world 
of men by’a girl, who suggests that salvation lies not in the renun- 
ciation of the world, kut in the love and service of man. God has 
created this beautiful world. Consequently, the poet sings “I. 





1. “The Religion of Man”, Chapter XV. 
2. Gitanjali, No. XI. = 
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will never shut the doors of mysenses.”' The joys of sight, sound, 
scent and touch reveal to him the joy of God,—the Eternal man. 
An intense love of the Earth and of human joys and sorrows is the 
central feature of Tagore’s writings. In his Chitra, there is a. 
beautiful poem entitled ““The Farewell to Heaven,” in which the 
soul, about to leave Heaven for the Earth, says to the gods : “Let 
nectar flow in your heaven; but in Earth, the river of love, ever- 
mingled joy and sorrow, keeping green with tears the tiny heavens 
of Earth.” 2 
7 A i . 

As regards the means of attaining Truth, he, again, differs 

from the accepted Advaita view and holds that a blend of Jnana 
and Bhakti, of knowledge and devotion ‘alone can help us to attain 


Truth. - 


It is needless:to point out, that Tagore rejects the doctrines 
of Varnasrama, Trivarga, Adhikar-bheda, etc. ‘He believes that 
the historic function of the caste’ system was to realize the ideal 
of peace and amity, so that people of various races, traditions 
and occupations could live together like members of one family. 
But the caste system has outlived its usefulness. So it must be 
discarded and a new system, based on the same principle of racial 
and cultural harmony must be evolved in its place. 


From the above account, it is clear that in Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, secularism manifests itself in an aesthetic and refined 
form. It is-a vigorous current, free from formalistic and abstract 
elements; and it is still a clean current, which has not yet been 
isolated Fisch the river of idealism. However, on account of the 
emphasis on ‘‘Artha”’ and “Kama” and the rejection of the Vaidi- 
ka out-look on life, gorulari trend is Mu of sinister possibi- ` 
lities. i 


(b) NATIONALIsSTIC SECULARISM : JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


In Jawaharlal Nehru, the current of secularism reaches ` 
its high-water mark. It is neither a vague, unconscious or’ 
semi-conscious longing for ‘better-worldliness nor is it a fòrma- 





L Gitanjali No. LXXIII * 
9. Edward Thönipson; Rabindranath Tagore, poet and dramatist, 1926 : p. 118. 
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listic, abstract dogma. It is a self-conscious philosophy. of life,-- 
vigorous and militant. . 


In the theory and practice cf secularism, as represented by 
Sri Nehru,—it will be better to call it ‘“‘Nationalistic secularism”, 
—-we have, of course, the revolt against theological and metaphy 
ical absolutes and uriversals and also the repudiation of ab- 
solutes in social and political institutions, common to all forms 
of modern secularism. But we have also such ingredients as Re- 
naissance humanism, Stoic natural law or juristic universalism 
and the secular conception of religion as, atits best, e. g.,in Gandhiji 
and Maulana Azad, primarily, a system of ethics. There is, 
in his thought, an attempt to establish an autonomous sphere of 
knowledge, purged of supernatural; fideistic presuppositions and 
an increased emphasis on the practical and immediately veri- 
fiable elements in life. For this, perhaps, he is indebted td Dewey, 
the American pragmatist for sceme of whose theories, Nehru app-'` 
ears to betray a marked partiality. Along with this epistemolo- 
gical out-look, there are traces of western liberalism and humanism. 
There is also the Stoic belief ir the universality of human nature 
and an appreciation of the Roman principle of juristic universa- 
lism or the tendency.to evolve a set of legal ‘prirciples, valid for ` 
all peoples and applicable through-out the world. This tendency 
is in line with the empkasis on universalism, so characteristic of the 
moral teachers in Modern India,—Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub 
Chander Sen, Ranade. Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Tagore, 
Gandhiji, Dr. Bhagavan Das,’ Prof. S. Radhakrishnan and others. 

Doubtlessly, Sri Nehru would also welcome the development, 
everywhere, ofa spirit of genuine religious toleration, which would 
allow hitherto antagonistic sects and creeds to work together peace- 
ably, in the common body-politic. This spirit of toleration 
prevents Sri Nehru frem imposing this form of secularism on his 
land as Kemal Ataturk did in Turkey or Amanullah tried to do 
in Afghanistan. For this reason, Nehru’s pet scheme of social 
reform, the Hindu Code Bill has not yet been forced down the throats 
of unwilling men and women. l 


Nehru hopes to win his victories in the cultural and social 
realms, through the working of democratic forces and methods. 
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He knows that secularism is, steadily, gaining ground in. the homes: 
of the middle class, the bulwark of conservatism in every land. In 
India, the more adept the members of the middle class have become 
in regulating their livés, according to fixed principles and the more 


they have been made aware, by their daily life, in the economic ' 


realm, that they. can rely on their own ‘fore-sight, the less they 
have felt inclined to turn to priests for guidance and support. And, 
further, as a result of the bitter struggles between the varicus sects 
‘and creeds in the land, men of good will in all communities have, 
for long; sought to discover certain basic elements of social control 
over which all citizens, whatever their affiliations, can’ agree.. This 
tendency has led tö moral reform; which implies economic and 
political reform. l ; a 


_ Moreover, in this type. of nationalistic secularism, Sri Nehru 
has, consciously or. unconsciously, ‘encouraged the tendency, to 
_ carry over to the secular realm a number of the older. idealistic 
elements, which had been identified with religion and ethics, e e. Za 
loye of peace and non-violence,, love of truth, service, suffering | 
and self-sacrifice and love of courage, adventure, art and ‘science. 
Hence comes the popular appeal of this worldly idealism or this 
idealistic secularism. ‘In fact, in Nehrw’s clinging to certain ethi. , 
cal, political, economic and even metaphysical concepts, there is, 
at times, a fanaticism and an absolutism, which goes against the 
accepted creed of empirical, secularism, Viz., the rejection of all 
fideistic and supernatural elements, and of absolutes and universals 
in metaphysics, ethics, sociology and politics. Such, for instance, 
is his emphasis on the concepts of, non- „violence; democracy, the 
rights of men, the claims of women, etc. In certain cases, this high- 
souled secularism even degenerates into a worship of names and 
forms or of mere;, regulative ideas and ideals. . And, occasionally, 
it calls upon entire communities to sacrifice their interests at the 
altar of some rosy utopia ç or of some remote national interest. And, 
then, to secularism is joined, rather inconsistently, the doctrine 
of altruism or self-sacrifice. .And so instead of. enriching. the life 
of the citizens, the social and political machine is, on occasions, 
worked to save itself and the mechanics, even at the cost of the lives 
- of the citizens: And; thên, on‘such occasions, it becomes necessary 


to resuscitate the organization: with some shock treatment... ^: - 
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In ‘short, Nehru’s, secularism is not free from- traditional 
and - idealistic elemerts. as some nationalists would: desire. ‘In 
this secularistic idealism lies Nehru’s strength and also his po- 


pular ‘appeal. Only ån idealist like him could have ‘refused, to: 


sign the Japanese- Peace Treaty. to the chagrin of his American 
friends or to kowtow- to’ Graham over Kashmir.: And, in home 
politics, it was this idealism, which enabled Nehru: to put down 


. the:assaults-on Muslims residents of Delhi with-a heavy hand and 


to restore: peace and tranquillity among the warring: communities 
in the land. ` But. idealistic secularism is not, internally, a, self- 


consistent, philosophic, system. aa ‘in practice; too, some of its 
utopias have been very costly. . 


So pd ‘to ‘idealistic secularism, ma is; O the 
Indian nationalists, the school of realistic secuļarism, with its, belief 


_in short, cuts, quick results and in the occasional resort to the ‘cult 


of blood and iron. In this group, we have naturalists, biologists, 
ethical hedonists,- _Bergsonians, . Nietzscheans and intellectuals, 
who put sentiment on a pedestal higher than. that occupied by: 
reason. In, this group, again, there are some, who are inclined’ 
to discard utopian and un- -realistic Internationalism and to’ enth- 
rone militant Nationzlism. Realistic and environmentalist doc: 
trines, derived from biology, sociology and historiography regarding 
the basic disparities and inevitable rivalries between the different 
nation states are carried, over inte theories of militant, nationalism 
and policies of getting ‘tough with Pakistan or Tibet or China, 
or, say, France, Portugal eze. Realistic secularism, generally, 
appeals to the logic of consequences and, consequently, lands. it- 
self into numerotis ‘contradictions. Tn. the hands’ of a’ Subhas 
Bose’ or a Vallabhbhai Patel, it may raise itself into a towering 
passion for national freedom, ‘solidarity and progress. ' But in’ the 
hands of lesser. men, it may degenerate into ethical- anarchism 
and, political opportunism. In’ short, realistic "secularism canhot 
remove the inconsis- encies of Nationalistic secularism: l Corise- 
quently, . it” is, as "unsatisfactory as idealistic secularism. 


‘On account of she above weaknesses of idealistic and: realis- 
tic secularism, some youngé> rationalists and publicists are in- 
clined ‘to lean’ ón" ariothér 'type cf nationalistic secularism, which 


+ 
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we may call “Scientific secularism,” because this type of secularism 
derives its power, largely, from. its close connection with science 
and technology. The exponents of the social and the physical — 
sciences, who seek to promote this variety of secularism, wish to 
repudiate the universalistic formulas and self- contained systems 
of both of the above schools as characterisitic of medieval thought. 
They would place their reliance on a more precise methodology 
. and would turn to the investigation of individual phenomena, 
i. e., take rather an atomic view of things and favour a more spe- 
cialized, patient and painstaking inquiry into social problems, 
e. g., the abolition of Zamindaris, the rehabilitation of refugees, 
etc. We are, today, faced with scores of such problems as those 
_ of family and sex relations, the relations between different vocations 

and between different classes, the uplift of labour, the alleviation 
` of poverty, specially of moral poverty and the application of ethi- 
cal ideals to specific .needs. ` The planning commission, with its 
numerous development projects, the Sarvodaya Samaj and other 
public bodies have projects, which require statistical investigation 
by properly qualified, culturally equipped experts, possessing a 
sympathetic out-look and sufficient experience. The ideal of 
human and social happiness seems to have gripped the imagina- 
tion of some of these social engineers and moral sculptors. ‘These 
young patriots are resolved to strive, by the most enlightened 
methods at their disposal, to establish the maximum of social 
justice and welfare in this world. | In this union’of social and scienti- 
fic thought, secularism seems to be moving to its logical climax. 


What, however, are the ethical foundations of the ideals of 
human and social happiness and social justice that seem to have 
gripped the imagination of these earnest reformers ? Do they 
rely on. their own individual intuition or reason or on a consensus 
of the different organs of the social organism in effecting the or- 
ganism’s purpose ? Can knowledge be, really, purged of fideis- 
tic and supernatural elements ? And can secularism, consistent- 
ly, avoid the pit-falls of Hedonism, relativism and subjectivism, 
etc. ? Such are some of the problems, which have not been tackl- 
ed by any one of the schools of Nationalistic Secularism; and as 
long as they remain unsolved, political secularism cannot profess 


` 
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to be a self-consistent system. These are, however, problems which 
require serious reflection and careful analysis and have to be left i 
` over for consideratior..in a later chapter., - 


(c) ETHICAL SECULARISM i = 
(1) Mahatma Gandhi. 


Gandhiji, the greatest Indian of his day and one of the great- 
est moral teachers of man-kind, fer the first time in history, raised 
politics to the level of religion. His aim was to transform the life 
of man, in its individual and social aspects,—this life on this earth 
and not some future contingency in some remote heaven. 


Gandhiji’s teackings are razher bewildering to the student 
of ethical thought; in <hem he finds a number of ingredients : 19th 
century liberalism, Christian non-secularism and Hindu social 
ethics. Gandhiji seeks to synthesize the ancient Karma doctrine 
with western equalitarianism; he tries to harmonize economic 
individualism with socialistic ethizs; he seems to combine Manu, 
Tolstoy and Lenin. This eclectical desire to harmonize various 
ethical doctrines makes various stages of human history Ceneseoue 
into. one another. 


The result is a hybrid medley of various eastern and western 
doctrines. But, in his day, Gardhiji’s towering personality, his 
spiritual stature, hisg-eat Vairagva, Brahmacarya and Tapas, his 
far-sighted statesmanship, his love and toleration, his sacrifices 
and sufferings for his Motherlard and humanity, the harmony 
between his life and his teachings and the other great qualities of 
the head and the heart, with which this man of destiny was endowed, 
prevented many people from detecting this fundamental Véa kaes 
` of his position. 


Let us, for instance, take Gandhiji’s views on the principle 
of equality. Now tha Ethic of Manu, Yajnavalkya and other 
ancient Hindu jurists is, frankly, in-ecualitarian, and the samé may 
- be said of the Ethic cf later Hindu teachers like Sankara. By 
the way, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan is wrong in describing Sankara, 
in a recent statement, es a rebel agzinst Traditionalism. The whole 
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purport of Sankara’s PE seems to' “be an: acceptarice of the 
inequalitarian or‘aristocratic-(in the best sense of that term) tradi- ` 
tion in Hindu Ethics; and even communist: writers‘concede that 
inequalitarianism was a historic necessity in ancient and medieval 
times. But while Ekakara (false Equalitarianism) would be | 
a curse, according to.the Hindu tradition, Inequalitarianism would 
be an anathema to a modern liberal or socialist and a Satanic 
evil to certain Harijan followers of Dr. Ambedkar. ,. This inequa-. 
litarianism of Hindu tradition is connected with the récognition . 
of the principles of Karma and of ‘Provisional. individuality.” 
As long as the sense of individuality is there within me, I have to 
go on performing my socio-political and religious -duties, according ` 
to the dictates of the Sastras. But when the sense of individuality 
has lapsed in me, I can have equalitarian morality. But there 
is still the difference between my acting on’ the plane of equali- 
"tarian ethics and my exhorting all and suridry to act-ori that plane. 
With the lapse of the sense of individuality, one, whio has attained 
thé plane of Bhunia or Sarvatmabhava;'' goés beyond ‘the juris- 
diction of any code of Ethics.’ Not only’ inequality; but‘all action 
as such, becomes imnpossible on: sucha plane. ‘One i is, then, free. 
But even then, as Sri Krsna‘ points out, one might 'seer to act : 
-to him, such action would be a sort of make- believe, but he’ would, 
not be justified in exhorting those, who have not realized Bhuman to 
-act like him on the plane. of equalitarian ‘ ‘morality. | ‘This seems 
to be the purport of Sri Krsna’s teaching in the Gita.’ But this 
teaching of the Gita is different from the western concept of Equa- i 
litarianism, which Gandhiji sets forth i ina seemingly Hindu sett-. 
ing. All life, he holds, is absolutely equal and one. God is present 
in all. Therefore, according to Gandhiji, all professions should 
' be on an equal footing. Scavenging, he’ declares, is as noble 
as teaching. Consequently, he maintains, on: what he regards 
as spiritual grounds, that there should beno notion of superiority 
or inferiority. In such discussions, he seems, consciously or un- 
consciously, to introduce: the western’ doctrine’ of the’ sacredness 
of the individual. This ‘western glorification of the individual 
` is quite a different notion from the Advaita recognition of “‘Pro- 
> visional individuality” ; it is a kind of Romanticism, affiliated to` 
Asuri Sampat and, would be a Cirect negation of all that i is held 
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sacred in Vaidika ideology. Gandhiji thus adopts an anti-Vaidika 
position purely on subjectivist. grounds. And yet, else-where, 
he seems to be a thorough Sanatanist, claiming to expound the Gita 
and to accept the Vaidika out-look in toto. We thus see that . 
there is a medley of eastern and western doctrines i in parts of his 
ethical system. l : 


. The passion for the uplift of the poor and the downtrodden, 
in our land, which is so marked.a feature of Swami Vivekanand’s 
teachings, is also the keynote of Gandhiji’s message; and the service 
of the masses, which is one of the ideals emphasized, in theory 
and practice, by Rabindranath Tagore, becomes a living reality 
in the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. To him; religion is conscience 
in action : an ounce of practice is better than a ton of theory. Like 
Oliver Cromwell, Gandhiji was a practical mystic. His ethic is 
the ethic of a humanitariar pragmatism. 


In other respects, too, there is much in common between 
Gandhiji and the other leaders of the Renaissance in India. The 
catholicity and universality of out-look, that we notice in Ram 
Mohun Roy, Ranade, Vivekanand and Tagore, is also very much 
in evidence in the teachings of Gandhiji. There is in them the 
same toleration and even respectful study of the doctrines of other 
faiths and the same admiration for the progressive aspects of western 
culture, combined with the same resistance tothe ‘proselytizing 
activities of the missionaries of Christianity and Islam. In Gandhiji, 
as in the other leaders of thought, there is the same condemnation 
of illusionism, quietismand asceticism andthe same advocacy of 
activism.” If Tilak finds in the Gita the message of Niskama Karma, 
(Non-egoistic or desireless action), Gendhijifindsinitample support 
for his theory of Anasakti Yoga (action controlled by a detached 
spirit). Gandhiji, similarly, is pre-occupied, like the others, more 
with the adventure of the soul on this earth and in this life than 


in some post-morg ce in this or some other planet. 







have their place in Sankara’s 
oft the ethical ladder. Gandhi, 


wre 
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vities‘connected with Artha and Kama. Vivekanand contrasted 

the spectre of poverty in India with the image of plenty in America. 
and concluded that mass starvation was a man-made phenome- 

ron, brought about, mainly, by our own moral poverty. Since 

“that time, the liquidation of starvation,in India became his mission 

in life. Gandhiji, too, makes the problem of feeding the hungry 

and clothing the poor one of his main concerns in life. The time 

spirit or some inscrutable Adrsta compels the moral teacher in 

modern India to pay greater attention to the claims of Artha - 
and Kama than traditional morality is prepared to allow., 


‘But this pre-occupation with the problems of Artha and Kama 
does not with Gandhiji, amount to a glorification of Artha and 
Kama. Gandhiji’s secularism is, definitely, ethical; while the ma- ' 
terialistic glorification of Artha and Kama is, as we should see, 
ethically, a disvalue or a counter-value, for it leads to moral 
blindness and anarchy. . . 


. To Gandhiji, the spiritual aspect is the foundation, while 
the economic cum political aspect is the super-structure of the edi- 
fice of life. He seeks to spiritualize both economics and politics. 
His synthetic spirit refuses to draw any hard and fast line between 
the sacred and the secular. Accordingly, he seeks to apply 
‘his ethical principle of Ahimsa to all spheres of life. . 


Gandhiji’s teachings such.as his insisterice on the dignity of 
manual labour and the importance of hand-spinning, the encourage- 
ment of indigenous industries and indigenous political institutions, 
his interpretation of Varnasrama-dharma, his condemnation of un- 
touchability, his emphasis on the rights of women, his ideas ‘on 
cow-protection, Brahmacharya, his technique of Satyagraha, his - 
emphasis on the use of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruc- 
tion and on the inclusion of'some basic craft in the curricula for 
boys and girls, are so well-known and yet are so little practised. k 
by individuals and groups in actual lá unnecessary for us 
here to dwell on them, in detail, ore, only refer 
here to a few prominent asp, 







~ 
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and practice in the east and the west. He places the weight of 
emphasis on ideas and ideals, which are accepted by the rulers 
and the ruled, the classes and the masses, both in the East and the 
West. These principles are aie in his doctrine of Ahimsa. 


Capitalism and its off-shoots, nienn and imperialism; 
- attained their climax by the end of the 19th century. Kipling, 
Newbolt and other poets glorified the superiority of the Imperial 
' White Race and its culture. But, in the-west itself, there arose 
‘moral teachers, who saw the disaster lurking beneath a structure 
founded on violencé, aggression and robber-economy. Ruskin, 
for instance, condemned the way in which the “bag-kings” ex- 
ploited the ‘‘rag-kings” and urged both the parties to accept the 
truly Christian way of life. And Gandhiji himself has acknowledged 
his debt to Ruskin. Tolstoy, the Russian Savant, with his doc- 
- trines of non-violence and of passive’ resistance and the American 
‘ Saint, Thoreau, with his teaching on civil dis-obedience, were other 
ethical thinkers, whose works provided Gandhiji with a number of. 
dynamic ideas. Thus, the desire to discard the predatory cult of 
violence is common t» the best minds in the east and the west. 


Similarly, ` unity between theory „and practice was 
another weapon in Gandhiji’s moral armoury. He was, essen- 
tially, a man of actior: and action brought him in contact with a 
_large number of western idealists, several of whom became his 
collaborators. In his battles with western exploitation and violence, 
he thus used principles, processes and methods expounded by. some. 
_of the best moral and religious teachers in the west itself, in ancient 
and modern times,—Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau, nay Jesus Christ 
_ himself." Hence Gandhiji’s line of attack, partially, demoralized 
the western rulers; differences of opinion and practical contradic- 
~ tions manifested themselves in their own camp. - 


. Gandhiji, next, set before himself the task of interpreting the | 
truths, which he had learnt from his western masters, to his fellow- 
men in the east. Hinduism, the most tolerant of religions and one 
capable of infinite expansion, was expected to assimilate what was 
good in Islam and Christianity, just as it had already assimilated 

~ „what was good in Buddhism. More-over, Ahimsa or non-violence 
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‘was already a formative influence in the Indian tradition. It 
had been the central message of Buddhism and Jainism and one_ 
of the cardinal principles of Hinduism. And, with a liberal 
interpretation, even, the militant teachings of the Gita and other 
Hindu scriptures could be expressed in terms of non-violence : 
while some Muslim allies of Gandhiji cited the tragic martyr- 
dom of Hussain, at Karbala, as an instance of passive resistance 
„and found that the principle of non-violence was not unknown 
even to Islam. Besides, India had, by this time, legions of educated — 
people,-who had so imbibed the arts and sciences of the west that 
the dynamic ideas from the west.would have appealed to them, 
even in their purely western garb. But the practical appeal of 
Ahimsa was even more effective than the theoretical one. . The 
violence of the rulers had wrested initiative. from the people in 
almost every field of life and thought, and it had left a list-less stupor 
. and sense of pessimism and frustration in its train. It had crushed 
the creative impulse out of the hearts of the peoplé. So Gandhiji’s 
message came as a gospel of hope and cheer. For Gandhiji’s 
Ahimsa was, in a way, substantially, synonymous with Kant’s 
“Categorical Imperative.” ‘Do your duty, even if you have 
to bleed for it? was the quint-essence of the new teaching. “If 
you are wrong, your sufferings will purify you.’ If, on the other 
hand, you are right, your sufferings will move the hearts of your 
opponents,” dinned Gandhiji and his lieutenants into the ears 
of the people. This infused a new life into the hearts of the masses; 
it revived the creative impulse within them. More-over, ‘Gandhiji 
neither over-rated nor under-rated his people’s capacity for self- 
sacrifice. - 


+ 
è 


And the new doctrine was not as formalistic as the Kantian 
doctrine. Gandhiji’s secularism brought his followers very near 
to pragmatism. Theory was to be tested in the crucible of practice 
and practice, in its turn, was to be guided by ideas and ideals, 
which had stood the test of time. The new éthic of Ahimsa was, 
therefore, an ethic of the unity of theory and practice. The law 
of Ahimsa was thus richer, though philosophically vaguer, than the 
Kantian “Categorical Imperative.” It was the law of charity 
in judgement and of benevolence in action; and it was Swadeshi, 


+ 
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at any rate in expression and execution. Hence came its hold on 
the minds of the multitudes. in India. 


. Gandhiji continued his experiments in synthesizing the best 
moral ideas in the world to the end of his life. His technique, 
usually, was to follow the golden mean between two extremes. 
Thus he equally condemned the exttemes of capitalistic indivi- 
dualism and class-liquidating totalitarianism and advocated 
Ruskinian class-collaboratior. Similarly, while he condemned 
the Hindu caste system in its present form, he also condemned 
communism in its present form anc held that Varnasrama Dharma 
in its ideal form, was, in essence, the same as communism in its 
ideal form. 


In most matters, Gandhiji felt that he had come to fulfil 
and not to destroy. This belief was in harmony with his belief 
in the principle of Swadeshi, which ne defines as “‘the spirit in us 
which restricts us to the use’and service of our immediate surround- 
ings to the exclusion of the more remote.” He regards it as the 
first step in self-sacrifice and believes that it is the love of one’s 
neighbour, an effective form of social service and of non-violence, 
a sort of Swadharma applied to one’s immediate environment, 
a cure for beggary and un-employment and a constructive plan 
of work like Sarvodaya and not a destructive one like, say, a 
programme of political boycott. He deplores its neglect, which 
has brought untold grief to mankind. So he extends this principle 


‘of Swadeshi or conservation, in :ts best sense, to the spheres of 


economics, politics, education and even organized religion. 


But the principle of conservation does not mean reaction _ . 
or die-hardism. “The Smrtis”, he holds, “were...... continuously 
passing...... through evolutionary changes and were adapted to 
the new discoveries that were made in social science. Wise kings 
were free to procure new interpretations to suit new conditions. 
Hindu religion or Hindu Sastras never had the change-less and un- 
changing character that is now be:ng sought to be given to them.” 1 
Gandhiji, accordingly, favours the evolutionary process of social, 


_ political and economic reform. In this matter of social reform, 





} Young India, October 10, 1927. 
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he is, indeed, closer to Ranade and Gokhale than to Lokmanya™ 
Tilak. Nay, at times, he seems to be inclined to advocate even a 
social revolution, provided that it is peaceful and nonviolent, 


But, on certain specific issues, Guan who, on several 
occasions, even calls himself a Sanatanist Hindu, abandons his, 
usual attitude of favouring the golden mean and takes up an 
extremely militant position and that, too, on rather subjectivist 
grounds. Thus no quotations from the Smrtis or arguments, 
-advanced by learned Pandits, could convince Gandhiji that 
untouchability was a part of Hinduism. Similarly, he denounced- 
the injustice meted out, to women in ‘Hindu society and evil’ 
customs like child marriages, enforced widow-hood, the Devadasi 
system, in extreme terms. 


All the above reforms are vital parts of Gandhiji’s compre- 
hensive programme of Ahimsa. Ahimsa, is, according to Gandhiji, 
another name for truth and for God; in the technique of Ahimsa, . 
he includes the practice of humility, the art of self-purification 
and the purification of one’s surroundings. To him, Ahimsa is 
thus an encyclopaedic principle, which applies not only to indivi- 
dual action, but also to collective action and not only to domestic 
affairs, but also to national and international] affairs. In this, 
way, the Ethic of Ahimsa is another name for the ethic of humani- 
‘tarian pragamatism and ethical secularism: 


(2) Dr. Bhagavan Das 


In Dr. Bhagavan Das, world theosophy has found an exponent, 
who has, largely, succeeded in reconciling its doctrines with the 
truths of Vaidika Dharma, and in him Hinduism has found a 
moral teacher and reformer, who can not only interpret its culture 
to the Christian west and the Muslim near east, but can also suggest 


original lines of reconstruction and revival in every sphere of life 
and- thought. 


The contribution of Theosophy to the cause of the revival 
and reconstruction of Vaidika culture has been a significant one. 
Some ardent spirits in the west realised that modern western civi- 
lization was based on violence, greed and competition and ‘was - 
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materialistic in character; and, jailing to find the solace, which 
Ruskin and Tolstoy found in the earlier forms of Christianity, 
they, naturally, turned, for enlightenment to the east. Thus, 
originally, they came to India as:learners.. But they soon-dis- 
covered that the westernized Indians were in a plight, much worse 
than their own; the educated Indians were suffering from an in- 
feriority complex and were fast losing the sense of their individuality 
asacommunity oranation. So the learners, immediately, assumed .. 
the role of teachers and leaders in the land to which they had come 
to seek enlightenment and wisdom. In the very first convention, 
held in Bombay, in 1879-—the year of his arrival in India along 
with his collaborator, Madame Blavatsky—, Colonel Olcott 
spoke about the reform of education and the revival of Sans-- 
krit learning and advised the people of India to reorganize Indian 
‘life on national lines. He also made arrangements for an exhi- 
bition of Indian arts and crafts. A sound instinct led his Indian 
_ admirers to welcome the new teachers in preference to, the 
Christian missionaries, whose sole aim seemed to’ be the extermina- 
tion of Indian culture. 


These new researchers and teachers, showed their concern— 
at any rate, in the beginnirg—mainly in superphysical, super- 
sensuous or occult’ phenomena such as “Precipitating” letters, 
producing material objects out of nothing, getting messages out 

_of ether, etc. The aim was to combat materialism’ by demons- 
trating that the material wor:d was not everything. Thus their , 
battle was as much against western: science as against the propa: 
ganda of the Christian, miss:onaries.- 


Unlike. the Arya Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Radhaswami faith and other reformist movements, 
. the Theosophists covered the entire field of Hinduism and did not 
reject doctrines, customs and institutions, admired and revered: 
by most Hindus. In this direction, at times, they went too far 
and sought to find a scientific basis for many a superstition. In 
spite of this obscurantism, however, Theosophy did valuable.work - 
in making the world appreciate the spiritual greatness of India 
and in revealing some of the invaluable aspects of Hinduism and 
Buddhism. ` 


F: 
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Thus, in the beginning, Theosophy was not concerned with 
any radical reform, so much so that even the practical, ethical teach- 
ings of Swami Dayananda evoked no response in the ranks of the 
Theosophists. Gradually, however, they began to dwell on such 
universal truths as the realization of universal brother-hood, obe- 
dience to the law of evolution and the perfection of the spiritual 
powers of man through meditation, thought-control, love and 
service. And, in their interpretation, exposition and practice, 
they used a technique derived from comparative studies in Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Sufism, Gnostic Christianity, Egyptian, Judaic 
and Zoroastrian magic and mysticism and the sober, rational- 
istic and scientific naturalism of modern Europe and America. - 
This rich and new technique enabled them to make new discoveries 
and to offer original. and practical hints concerning, say, the 
practice of Vairagya and other Sadhanas. Mrs. Annie Besant, 
for instance, advises the spiritual aspirant to remember that the 
Abhyasa of Vairagya is not pure contemplation, nor does it involve _ 
the rejection of the emotion of love and the more tender sensibi- 
lities; it is a practical effort, in the midst of distractions and tempta- 
tions and evolves out of the daily practice of detaching ourselves 
_ from the little things around us. 


As time advanced, the movement became more critical 
and ethical. It embraced the cause of uplift and reform in many 
fields and began to concern itself with the organization of Indus- 
trial Exhibitions, the encouragement of the political activities . 
of the Indian National Congress, the preaching of Swadeshi, the 
elevation of the Depressed classes, the encouragement of the tem- 
perance movement, the prohibition of child marriage, the encourage- ` 
ment of the education of women, the introduction of moral and 
religious instruction in Hindu schools and the foundation of several 
educational institutions and of publishing houses for the populariza- 
tion of Hindu Scriptures like the Upanisads and the Gita. . 


And, then, came a stage, when the Theosophists abandoned, 
their alliance with the Sanatanist Hindus and began, in-theory 
and practice, toadvocate radical reforms like inter-caste and even 
inter-religious and inter-racial marriages. And, in 1913, 
Mrs. Annie Besant went so far as to declare :— 
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“I regret it, but am bound to say that I do not believe that 
the caste system can continue in India in the changed life of the. 
nation and with the heavy responsibilities, which more and more 
will fall upon her sons.””? 


_ This brief sketch of the evolution of the Theosophical move- 
ment in India will, perhaps, explain Dr. Bhagavan Das’s passion 
for religious, ethical, social, economic and political reform and 
reconstruction and ths new technique with which he seeks, in 
theory and practice, tc advance his cause. We must remember, 
in the first place, that Dr. Bhagavan Das is not an orthodox Sa- 
natanist Hindu; in this respect, he is more radical than the liberal 
reformist, the late Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. But, like most 
Theosophist Hindus, he comes closer to the position of the ortho- 
dox Sanatanists than is the case, sav, with the members of the Arya 
Samaj. Like Mrs. Arnie Besant, he draws upon the Upanisads, 
the Gita, the Epics, the Puranas, the Smrtis, the Dharma-Sastras; 
in fact, he stands for the entire range of Hinduism,—its philosophy 
and ethics, its modes of worship, its rites and ceremonies, tales 
and legends, its’ idea's of Varnesarama Dharma, its doctrines 
concerning Karma and re-incarnation, Yoga and its beliefs regarding 
the Devas, Avatars, etc. But he interprets many of the above 
ideas and ideals, custoras and cerernonies, systems and institutions 
in the light of his studies in western physical and social sciences 
and in comparative religion. . On this basis, he, fearlessly, cri- 
ticizes Hindu orthodoxy in accents, reminiscent of Buddha, Kabir, 
Ram Mohun Roy, Dayananda, Rabindranath Tagore and other 
social and religious reformers of India, ancient and modern; and 
he boldly champions such causes as Inter-caste marriage among: 
the Hindus, divorce in the ranks of the twice-born castes, widow- 
re-marriage, reconversion and even fresh conversion to Hinduism. 
Regarding orthodox Indian Pandits of the priest-caste, for anstance, 
the learned doctor savs :— 


“They have largely forgotten the meaning of the great words — 
bequeathed by the anc:ent sages; unable to see the spirit of them, ù 
they cling blindly to the letter, the cuter husk; they shut their eyes, 
obstinately to the changed and changing conditions of.the human 

I. Wake up, India, P. 287 l l 
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world; in the manner of ‘die-hards’, ‘fighters to the last ditch’, 

they resist all attempts at. even small modifications; they strive 
desperately to maintain, and even promote customs aid practices 
which, whatever utility they may have had in the past are, today, . 
most baneful ‘superstitions, without any justifying reason.”1 Si- 
milar were the strictures passed on the Brahmanas of their day by 
Buddha, Kabir, Dayananda and other reformers. 


Dr. Bhagavan Das has made many contributions to hortatory 
ethics;. from the reform of pronunciation, spelling and accent to 
the right way of realizing the self, from the reform of the individual © 
to the reconstruction of ‘society,—improvements in almost all 
spheres of individual and social life, viz., the religious, educational 
and cultural, social, economic and political spheres, have received 
careful consideration at his hands. And, all the multifarious sugges- 
tions concerning this all-round improvement of Indian life and’ 
thought, nay, of human life and thought have arisen: from a‘spirit, 
which is, predominantly, ethical. His sensitive spirit is pained by 
every Violation of a principle, be it ever so trifling as a breach - 
of some rule of pronunciation, spelling and grammar or so’ 
momentous as Bonne! aggression against ¢ a defenceless people. 


More reer still ie been his contribution to aiae 
ethics. He has, in his ethical discussions, emphasized the connec- 
tion between ethics and religion; he has shown that Hindu ethics 
is based on the principles of Atma-Vidya and also culminates in’ 
Atma-Vidya, the knowledge of the self. He has elaborated the 
Ethical pluralism of the Hindus, as embodied in the principles 
of Gaturvarnya and Caturvarga,—the hierarchy of ethical ends. 
He has‘ tried to extend the application of these principles to the 
practical problems of economics, politics an:l sociology, that 
confront us. And, above all, he has sought to demonstrate, on 
rational grounds, the superiority of the principles of Hindu Ethics © 
to those of other systems, ancient and modern. ` 


But, like most Indian reformers of the modern era, Dr. Bhaga- 
van Das is opposed to all forms of Quietism ;.and he seems to have 
nothing to do with asceticism and illusionism in their traditional 





1. Bhagawan Das : The Science & Social Or “anization; Second Edition, P. 763. 
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forms. He is more interested in elaborating the duties in the 


- context of Trivarga than in tke context of Moksa. He does not 
- relish academic and scholastic discussions on the relative merits 


of Karma and Jnana, in the context of Mukti, as Lokmanya 
Tilak, for instance, does. He does not like to dwell on the goal 
of Naiskarmya, Karma-Samnyasa and the plane of Bhuma or 
Sarvatma-bhava. 


The Theosophists are eclectics. In their desire to avoid 
sectarianism, they omit certain features of Advaita or explain 
them in such a way as will help to unify not only ‘the hundreds 
‘of sects, into which “‘Hinduism’’ hzs been split up during the last 
ten or twelve centuries, but also find acceptance at the hands of 
the followers of other creeds and faiths and even of men with no 
faith. The,aim of Ethics is, according to them, to unite and not 
to divide. Hence all discussions cn’ such subjects as the validity 
of ethics in the plane of illusion, the illusoriness of individuality, 
of Svatantrya and of the sense of Svatantrya, Adhikar-bheda, etc. 
are avoided. 


Metaphysically, the concept of Maya as Illusion is slurred 
over and the concept of Prakrti receives greater emphasis. - It is 
also note-worthy that the general drift ofthe speeches and writings 
of the Theosophists seems to be ir the direction of equating the 
“Spiritual” with the ‘‘Super-physical” or “Super-sensuous”’, 
where-as, according to Vaidika ideology, even the “Super-sensu- 
ous” or the ‘‘Super-physical’’ is within the realm of the “Natural”? 
or the “Material” sphere. Thus, according to Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, ‘‘Waidika religion”, literally, means ‘‘Scientific religion.” + 
He, however, makes it clear that he is not in favour of imitating 


` everything of the modern, i.e., western civilization, with its crassly 
.. materialistic outlook upon life. ‚He is, perfectly, willing to accept 


such of its physical science as is, really, helpful to humanity.* In 
other words, he wishes to ‘‘Spiritualize’’ western rationalism and 
to “rationalize”? eastern spirituality in terms of what he believes 
to be, really, helpful to humanity. 





1 Dr. Bhagwan Das : “The Sdence of Social Organisation,” Second Edition, P. 847. © i 
2 Ibid. P. 847. 2 
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Justifying the metaphysics of Pantheism, the learned writer 
observes :-1 


eed Since I and not I, spirit and matter, are inseparable, 
in the general metaphysical sense, it may well be said that there 
is no strictly inanimate matter that “the universe is one stupendous 
whole, whose body Nature is, and God and the Soul: in this sense, | 
Pantheism is justified.” ` 


Dr. Bhagavan Das’s out-look on life is, thus, humanistic or 
secular; but his secularism is, thoroughly, ethical or idealistic. 
His ideals are, largely, those of Vaidika Dharma. But he does not 
believe in the infallibility of the Vedas and the Sastras; he will 
interpret the Veda, liberally, in terms of his own individual lean- 
ings towards world Theosophy. 


The learned doctor maintains that hard-and-fast distinctions 
between thé “Religious” and the “Secular” are un-tenablé. This, 
indeed, is in consonance with the traditional synthetic spirit of 
Indian culture. Actually, however, it is the “Religious” or the 
“Spiritual”, which in Dr. Bhagavan Das’s system, is subsumed 
under ‘the “Secular”. In this. connection, he observes :— 


eesin „Hindu jurisprudence does not make. hard and fast 
divisions between “religious” and “secular” and...... the division 
cannot be sustained, if we trace down deep enough, unless we 
believe that a human being is not an ‘organic unity of body and 
mind, physique and psyche, but only a casual bundle of separate 
parts, like a bundle of sticks. ii) 


Virakti or, Mukti proper, to the learned writer, is merely 
“extinction of all selfishness, freedom from all selfish desire, and the 
constant awareness that All Life is One Life, though manifesting in 
conflicting and mutually balancing and neutralising opposites.”’® 
Similarly, speaking of the renunciant, he says :— 





E Bhagwan Das: Atma Vidya or the Science of the Self in “Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy” George Allen & Unwin Ltd., P. 152. . 
2. Bhagavan Das: The Science of Social Organisation, Second Edition, P. 864. 
3. Sanatana-Dharma: An Advanced Text-book of Hindu Religion & ethic: Chap. VIII. 
The Four Purusarthas, P. 270. 
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“Knowing the laws of Karma, by the power of Yoga -con- 
templation and with tae help and consent of the Lords of Karma ` 
and the white lodge cf Rshis, let him come out of the ordinary 
routine of Yama’s sway........ „or let him set forth for the north, 
the quarter of the earth that has never yet been really conquered, 
and ever go on straight before him, turning not to right or left, 
living but on air and water, till the body falls.” +...In a foot note on 
the same passage, the writer proceeds to observe :?— i 


“Or he arrives, Karma permitting, at the holy Ashramas 
of the Rshis, whose principal seat is in the north of India, though 
branches of the white lodge are scattered all over the earth. In the 
puranas and in Theosophical literature, this place is known as 
Shambhala; another, more or less close to it is Kalapa (as said in 

. the Ists unveiled somewhere)... The determined will to reach the 
Hierarchy, in the conditions menticned, is sure to bear fruit either 
in this very life, or in a later...... m l 


Similarly, referrir.g to the super-physical power of the Jivan 
, Mukta, the learned writer says :— 


“He who has attained this power becomes literally, techni- 
cally, “‘Super-physically”’ (Jivan-mukta) ‘‘free while living”, free 
from terror of death of the physical body, for he has experienced 
and mastered the death of this body, while yet alive.” 3 


Further on, the learned writer observes, “It should be re- 
membered...... that renunciation of work on the physical plane is 
assumption of work on higher planes, acquisition and wielding, 
by means of single-minded ‘one-pointed’ practice of Yoga of Super- 
physical powers of a higher plane, for service of the world.”* This 
picture of one, who attains the plane of Bhuman or Sarvatmabhava, 
is, it will be observed, just opposite to the traditional one, for the 
learned writer is silent cn the point of Karma Samnyasa, the ethi- 
cal corollary of the lapse of provisional individuality, 





1, Bhagavan Das: The Science of Social Organisation, Second Edition, p. 1165. 

2.° Ibid. i 

3. Bhagavan Das ; Atma-vidra or the Science of the Self in “Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy”, P. 169. i ; 
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Dr. Bhagavan Das is “a believer in infinitely countless indi- p 
vidual souls or selves...:..in one all-including, all-pervading uni- 
versal soul or spirit or self, which is...... also identical with and 
includes within itself all the countless individual selves.” He thus 
rejects the doctrine of the lapse of provisional individuality. He 
seems, instead, to emphasize the principle .of the Unity of Life 
and, therefore, of the science of Lifein these words :— 


4 


'“In Indian tradition, the culmination of philosophy is the 
samé as that of pragmatic ethics, science, art, religion...... Nature, 
God’s nature, Nature’s God, is a breakless continuum. The bodily- 

“mental life of man, with all the varied organs and functions in- 
volved, is the life of an organic unity. The laws and the facts of - 
all the Sciences, arts, philosophy, the religion of God-Nature-Man 
are all at.work, simultaneously in that life, in the body and mind . 
of man, as, indeed, in everything, everywhere in varying degrees.” 
Indian philosophy, Vedanta, the finai knowledge, “‘is not only a 
theory, a body of knowledge, a set of beliefs; it is a philosophy 
which arises in, and in turn gives stronger rise to, philanthropic, 
aspiration, and inspires and guides beneficent action. It is emi- 
nently emotional, devotional, humanitarian . also, for it sees and 
worships the one in allanimate and seemingly inanimate Nature... 
-Its purpose is to maximise human happiness and to abolish sorrow”? 

Such is the Ethical humanism or Secularism of the great 
Theosophist, Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


(d) SECULARISM IN A MYSTIC FORM 
ot Sri Aurobindo 


Mukti or liberation of the individual self from the Bonds of 
earthly life, through the way of either Jnana or Bhakti or Karma, 
used to be the summum bonum of the spiritual. quest of a mystic 
in ancient and medieval India. In the mysticism of Sri Auro- . 
bindo, however, we have several features, which are modern and 
unique. 


- Sri Aurobindo does not regard Mukti or liberation of the indi- 
‘vidual self from the bonds of earthly life as an adequate end,— 





1, Bhagavan Das: Atina-Vidya, or the science of ‘the -Self in “Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy”, p. 141. $ : 
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even if it.be the type of Mukti, envisaged by the self-less practi- 
cality of Raja Janaka or, in modern times, the kind of Niskama 
Karma, advocated by Lokmanyz Tilak. Sri Aurobindo is not 
out io attain ‘ ie joys or eternal Brndavan or the high beatitude 
of Brahmaloka”’ or “‘tke featureless unity. of indefinable existence”, 
in the great here- ae He wants something richer, ‘some positive 
fulfilment on this earth and in this life. Even on this point, he 
does not favour the-methods of thcse. spiritual men, who are satis- 
fied with ‘exercising merely a little influence here on this earth’. 
- and in this life and postponing the greater fulfilment: to some 
other life. Sri Aurobindo seeks the kingdom of ° this earth,— 
as complete a dominior, as possible, over all forms of mind and life 
and matter. And he seeks this paradise on earth, not for one 
solitary self, but, collectively, for all divinized souls and, through 
them, for humanity as a whole. 


` Yet ordinary pol: tical agitation, social coercion or economic 
sanctions are not, acccrding to Sri Aurobindo, adequate to bring 
about this paradise.or. earth. Just as the end is unique, viz., 
the conquest of Nature, ‘so also are the means by which it is to 
be attained unique. Sri Aurobindo believes in the pooling. of 
ail energies, efforts and resources,—natural and supernatural, 
human and super-human—for bringing about this great event, 
which will inaugurate a` new era in history. The new technique, 
then, is the divinization of Matter or of Nature,—physical and hu- 
man. 


Thus, the aim of this great endeavour, is the achievement 
of a fuller, freer, richer and happier life on this earth than has 
hitherto been possible for man,—z life in which individuals and 
groups will live in harmony with one another, in harmony with 
Nature and in harmony with the divine,—with all that not only 
animates Nature, but which transcends Nature. Thus it will be 
possible for man not only to live in harmony with Nature, but to 
rise above Nature and to direct the processes of Nature in accor- 
dance with the higher law of the spirit, of which the law of Nature 
is but a partial and subcrdinate aspect. Consequently, instead . 
. of a harsh, life-denying, world-shunning ascetic with-drawal from 
life or, at any rate, from the life of Artha and Kama, there will, 
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rather, be, in terms of the new doctrine, a greater invigoration of 
activities in the physical, economic, social and political spheres 
of life.. The only difference will be that these activities, instead 
of being ego-centred, will be God-centred. This is expected, 
on the one hand, to save mankind from mad, suicidal, short-sighted 
follies, violent wars, urgent and surgent lusts and appetites, and, 
on the other, to give greater zest and vitality to the healthy and 
natural pursuits of man. Accordingi,', in Sri Aurobindo’s Asrama, 
physical exercises, games, sports, music, etc. are developed and 
encouraged and there is-an emphasis on saner living and better- 
worldliness, in individual life and on sound economic, political 
and social activities in collective life. What has hitherto’ been 
achieved, however, forms only an infinitesimal part of the greater 
. glory which the new paradise on earth -is expected to usher in. 


The psychological back-ground of Sri Aurobindo’s dream 
is provided by some of the ideas and ideals, which have dominated 
the thought of every religious and social reformer in India, since 
the time of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. The superiority of the west 
in theoretical science, the mechanical arts and political organiza- 
tion and its dominating role in world politics had led to certain 
reactions in the minds of Indian leaders. The culture of most 
of the intellectuals, who, in the 19th century, came under the in- 
fluence of western education, was, indeed, imitative and artificial 
and denationalized,—‘“‘always stumbling in the wake of European 
evolution and always 50 years behind it”. There were a few, 
however, who raised the standard of revolt, against everything 
that came from the west and wished to revive even obsolete and 
dead institutions, provided they had the sanction in eastern tradi- 
tion. But the time-spirit required a reconstruction, of Indian 
thought and life. So the more discriminating amongst the refor- . 
mers favoured a policy of “aggressive defence,” viz., a force-ful 
re-statement of our thought, an effective assimilation of whatever 
is useful for our new life and is harmonious with the spirit of our. 
culture and a solution of modern problems in terms of our own 
ideals. This policy of “‘aggressive defence” is the one, advocated 
by Sri Aurobindo. With most of the leaders of the modern 
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1 Incertain strata of our society, this tendency persists even today: even the reputation. of 
some of our best leaders, in recent times, has had a western origin. - 
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Renaissance in India, S7i Aurobindo shares an abhorrence of quiet- 
ism, asceticism and illus:onism. He is, indeed, more thorough-going 
in his opposition to these tendencies than the rest of them; and he, 
vehemently, resists the insinuation of our western masters that an 
abstract, metaphysical, dreamy mind, turning away from life and 
activity, has been our great national weakness. Even though 
he refutes this charge by pointing to the stupendous vitality and 
` prolific creativeness of the Indian mind, in every period of our his- 
tory other than the fev periods of our decadence such as the 18th. 
and 19th centuries, he does seek, like other reformers, to liquidate , 

all traces of quietism, pessimism, asceticism and illusionism in our 
-culture and to yicpIpnasize the elements of nawi vigour and ac- 
tivism. 


Maharsi Debendzanath Tagore, subjectively, concentrated 
his attention on such of the Hindu scriptures. as emphasized mono- 
theism; Swami Dayananda concentrated on such as were free 
from the taints of polytheism, idolatry and priest-craft.' Sri 
Aurobindo, similarly, concentrates on such portions of the-Vedas. 
and the Upanisads and the Tantras as breathe the air of what he 
calls “‘Spiritual pragmatism”, viz, as glorify man’s conquest 
of Nature. 


In other matters cf detail, too, Sri-Aurobindo is at one with 
the other Indian. reformers of. modern times. For instance, he 
regards caste divisions in their present form as obsolete: And his 
spirit is one of a lofty, catholic universalism, while, in method, 
like the others, he too, fevours a comparative re and a synthesis, 
of various religions and cultures. 

Again, in metaphysics, Sti Aurobindo, like Ram Mohun 
Roy, Ranade, Debendranath Tagore, Dayananda, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and others, declares his opposition to Mayavada 
and, like Lokmanya Tilak, he seeeks to refute Sankara’s Monism . 
and thus to promote ‘‘Spiritual Pragmatism”. Sri Aurobindo, 
indeed, is metaphysicall-, at one with the schools of theistic Vedanta 
in their opposition to Sankara’s Mcnism and in their advocacy of 
such doctrines as the personality of the Supreme being, the 
permanence of the individual soul and the objective validity of 
the world. l 
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In the interest of a more vigorous phase of human life than 
any that we have witnessed hitherto, Sri Aurobindo would, indeed, 
` go so far as to engraft certain conclusions, derived from his studies 
in human history and in cosmic and biological evolution and from 
the doctrine of Messianism. Studies in the theories of Nietzsche 
and Bergson and the western pragmatists have also, partially, 
shaped his views regarding the emergence of.a higher species of 
man. It is noteworthy that world Theosophy has also, for a long 
time, cherished the belief in the emergence of a higher species 
of man. 


But a deep-rooted attachment to idealism and mysticism 
has saved Sri Aurobindo from the cosmic impiety of the pragma- 
tists and the bestiality of Nietzsche. He says;— 


` “The gospel of true supermanhood gives us a generous ideal 
for the progressive human race and should not be turned into an 
arrogant claim for a class or individuals. It is a call to man to 
do what no species has yet done or aspired to: do in terrestrial 
history, evolve itself consciously into the next superior type already . 
half-foreseen by the continual cyclic developments of the world- 
idea in Nature’s fruitful musings.” . - 


Thus Sri Aurobindo’s original ideas concerning the descent 
of the supermind, the divinization of body and mind, the formation 
of a gnostic community and the emergence of a higher species of 
man, at bottom, express the strivings of modern secularism to 
- harness even super-human and supernatural forces and energies 
to its aid. i 


It may be doubted, however, whether -a dispassionate study 
of history reveals the trend in the direction of a supermind or in the 
direction, say, of a more ethical heart and will. -Many, who shu- . 
dder at the excesses of man, armed with the weapons provided by 
modern science, would rather pray for a more ethical and progre- 
ssive human race than fora race of supermen,—be they asuras or 
even Devas. 


But more fundamental still seems to be the objection against 
Sri Aurobindo’s metaphysics, on which his ethical system may be 
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‘said to rest. His repudiation of Sankara’s Advaita and his 
denunciation of the Etaics of Moksa of all the great Acaryas seem 
to arise, partially, from a mis-understanding of Sankara’s real posi- 
tion and, partially, from his rejection of the great truth of Vaidika 
Dharma that spirit is the only reality. For Sri Aurobindo, the 
categories of the pract:cal'life, the false appearances or synthetic: 

. unities, forming the xnowledge-mornents of the .empirical ego - 
take the place of the pure or analytic unity of the pure self, that they 
reflect in their brute material. Thus the unity of the Pure Self, 
recognised by Sankara Kant and other great idealists, eludes Sri 
Aurobindo’s grasp. Further Sri Aurobindo has, probably, the 
teachings of some of the later schools of Advaita in mind, when he 
condemns Sankara, fcr his so-called illusionism. For Sankara, 
really, refutes the form >f illusionism, advocated by the Buddhists : 
he maintains that phenomenon is not phantasm. He, in fact, 

_recognises the reality embodied even by dreams and illusions. . 
He, thus, believes in a higher order or plane of. reality,—the 
reality of Brahma and ower orders of reality, connected with the 
world of becoming. For him, the highest Reality, viz., the Infinite 
Spirit, is that which 13,. logically and experientially, un-contra- 
dictable. 


Again, neither historical nor sociological‘ research is likely 
to support the conclusion that the acceptance of the doctrine of — 
asceticism, in India or anywhere else in the world, resulted in the 
bankruptcy of life. There is, on the other hand, overwhelming 
evidence in support of the opposite view. The great ages, in India 
and the world, were just the ages, when, the claims of the spirit 
were, adequately, recognized. 


And the great evclutionary synthesis of catur-varga, with its 
comprehensiveness, spiritual and psychological insight, symmetry. , 
and completeness is one, which is destined to shape the efforts of 
man towards a better -ife—if a better life be the lot of modern 
man—in the distractec world of today: 


‘Sri Aurobindo’s ‘synthesis of materialism and spiritualism is, 
thus, one-sided. Even his idealisra and mysticism seem to be 
subordinated to the exaggerated demands of modern pasta 
with its minor triump.s- and major frustrations: ` 
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(e) SECULARISM IN A RELIGIOUS GARB 
Back to the Vedas 


: Vaidika Secularism 


“Back to the Vedas” or, more accurately, “Back to the Rig- 
veda” is the slogan of a new movement, in-modern India, mainly 
in Maharastra, Gujrat and Bengal, which is, professedly, secular. 
The protagonists of this new cult declare that the central teaching 
of the Vedas, specially of the Rig-veda, is designed to promote 
human welfare in this world and in the present life. In the age 
of the Mahabharat, too, there were some who held ‘a similar 
view. 


f Some members of this school even maintain that the ideas 
of God, Heaven, merit and demerit, the Avataras, the Devas, 
Yogic and other supernatural powers, etc.y are mere symbols -or 
myths designed to secure human welfare, i. e. comfort, peace 
and security in this world. For them, the essence’ of the Vedas 
lies in Vaidika sociology and not in Vaidika eschatology. It is 
to be found, for instance, in the ordinances concerning caste, race, 
family, the Varnas, the asramas, the codes of conduct recommended’ 
for house-holders, kings, etc. Some exponents of this view even 
zo so far as to demand the repudiation of all supernatural and life- 

_ denying doctrines found in the Hindu scriptures, all ideas of Bhakti 
found in the Smritis and the puranas and all references to the lives 
of other-worldly saints, to enable the Hindus to improve their pre- 
sent low status in the economic and political spheres. For achiev- 
ing this result, the ideology, which they wish to popularize, is that 
represented by the slogan “Back to the Vedas”. 


This school rejects the view propounded by the exponents 
of Vedanta and Shaiva, Vaishnava, Bhagvata Systems etc., in. 
earlier times and by most Sanatanist Hindus, in modern times, 
that the teaching of the Veda is Moksa-centred. It is not even 
prepared to concede that the Veda aims at promoting well-being 
not only here, in this world, but also in the here-after, viz., the other 
world. It insists on maintaining that the Vedas are concerned, 
wholly and solely, with the promotion of our happiness, in this: 
world and in this life; and, by happiness, 5 understand eral: 

_ physical ‘comfort and security. 
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The above view is, logically, inconsistent and, historically, 
` untenable; even thorough-going secularists are not satisfied with 
it. Ifall fideistic and supernatural elements have to be eliminat- 
ed from the Vedas to ind enough elbow-room for activism, why 
- should wenot, argue the critics,—liquidate the Vedas themselves, 
to arrive at the religicn of man and to make adequate space for 
full-blooded, secular ection ?. And. further, why should we not 
get rid even of the very idea of religion,—which, according to some 
materialists, leads, at rts best to a formalistic, abstract and insipid 
type of Ethics, as in the case of Fuerbach and, at its worst, becomes, 
in the words of Lenin, “the opium of the people”. Thus the slogan 
“Back to the Vedas”, advocated by some secularists, fails to satis- 
fy the forward members of even their own camp. Such a view is, 
_ equally, un-acceptable to those, whe have had even a slight ac- 

quaintance with the thought and practice of the Aryans in Bharat- 
- Varsa and the cultura: history from the times of the Vedas to the 
present day, for, to all such people, Vaidika culture would appear 
to be, definitely, Moksa-centred. 


*Marxism in [NDIA 


2 


Dialectical Materialism: a half-way house 


Though an importation from abroad, Marxism has gripped 
the imagination of many men and women in India; and there, 
are larger numbers of deople, among those, that are not Marxists, 
whose thoughts, feelings and actions are, occasionally, influenced, 
~ directly or indirectly, by some of the ideas of the Marxists. 


Itis very difficult, for several reasons, to characterize Marxism, 
accurately. In the first place, in India and abroad, there are se- 
veral mutually conflicting schools of thought and action, that own 
some measure of allegiance to Marx. In the second place, dia- 
lectical materialism is so subtle a system that it eludes the grasp 
of many, who glance az it from a distance. Moreover, according’ 
to the Marxists, Truth is always on the march; so the thesis -of today, 
may easily, become the anti-thesis of tomorrow. The result is that 
most critics of Marxism commit what we may term the ‘‘Personal 
Fallacy,” viz., the fallacy of attributing to the Marxists expressions ~ 
and ideas, which, in fact, run counter to their cherished thoughts 
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and beliefs. Thus it is, commonly, supposed that, in the matter 
of the distribution of material goods, the Marxists favour the policy 
‘of what may be’ called “Equalization”. The fact, however, is 
that Marxism repudiates equalitarian personalism. In the earlier ~ 

‘stage of socialism, “payment is-:to be made”, —as it is, today, 
supposed to be made, in the rest of the world---‘ according to deed”; 
while, in the later stage, viz. 3 communism proper, “payment is 
to be made according to need.” Again, one of the features of the 
` few absolute truths, insisted on by Marxism, is the looseness that 
characterizes their philosophical formulations. Thus the Mar- 
xists declare themselves to be thorough-going materialists. Yet, 
if we merely consider the philosophical formulations of their doc- 
trines, there will be grave doubts regarding their exact position. 
Lenin, for instance, defines materialism as the beliefin the objective 
validity of the world or in its existencé, independently of the mind 
of man. If this be a correct definition, even Sankara, the great 
protagonist of Advaitism in India, would be a materialist, for, 
unlike Berkeley, he, too, believed in the objective validity of the 
world or in its existence independentlyof the mind ofman. Again, 
if a belief that Existence is prior to consciousness were to constitute 
the criterion of materialism, then such orthodox schools of Hindu- 
ism as Nyaya-Vaisesika will have to Le placed in that cate- 
gory. Similarly, their doctrine on the relation between Absolute; 
objective truth and its reflection in the mind ofmanin the form of 
_ relative truth comes very close to Idealism. In their epistemology, 
too, the communists have absorbed much of idealism. They 
recognise the importance of the a priori, rational or Kantian ele- 
ments in the processes of perception and knowledge. More- 
over, Marx and his followers, consciously, appropriated many 
of the doctrines of Hegel in their system, though with important 
modifications, and thus came to be known as the Hegelians of 
the left. Other instances of contradictions, apparent or real, 
could easily, be multiplied. On the one hand, on account of 
certain features, which the Marxists share with the votaries of 
different faiths, Marxism is painted-as another religion, though 
a godless one. On the other hand, the sudden changes in its 
doctrinal formulations lays it open to the chargeof an opportu- 
nistic economic or political , creed. 
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Moreover, Marxism in India is a movement, which may be 
said to be still in its irfancy. Whether the Indian Marxists, like 
their comrades in Yugoslavia and China, adapt Marxism to the 
traditions and needs of their land is something still in the womb 
-of the future. In the meantime, for an exposition as well as a 
criticism of their doctrines, we have, largely, to rely on external 
sources. i i 


When we, in this way, consider the ethical doctrines of world 
Marxism, the first thirg that strikes us is the paucity òf literature 
on this subject. And -his paucity arises, directly, from the Mar- 
xian abhorrence of ethical theory. This abhorrence should not 
be confused with the cethronement which philosophy, in general, 
has suffered, generally at the hands of various individuals and- 
groups, amongst the thinkers in the west and the east, today, and 
particularly, at the hands of some, who raise emotiom or feeling 
.to a pedestal higher than that occupied by reason. The Marxists 
are not anti-intellectua-ists. Nor is this denial of Ethics connected 
with any vulgar doctrine of self-indulgence. For to Marx, as to 
Nietzsche, Ethics of a certain pattern—-of course, a revolutionary 
one—was the breath of his nostrils. Again, it will be wrong to 
connect this denial of tae need of Ethics, on the part of Marx and 
his followers, with any doctrine of relativism in Ethics, for complete 
relativism in Ethics is as much repugnant to-the Marxist as tho- 
rough absolutism. 


The Marxian rejection of Ethics seems, then, to, arise from 
certain metaphysical aad historical premises. Marxism, with its 
emphasis on sensate velues, maintains that matter and man can 
be shaped by the environment,—by the State. Further, with its 
characteristic optimism, it believes that the straight line of histo? 
rical evolution will, of -tself, lead to the establishment of the pro- 
letarian State and will thus usher in the new paradise “on earth. 
Ofcourse, the struggle for the capture of power by the proletariat 
will be a long, protracted and grim one. But the out-come of the 

‘struggle must be the inevitable victory of the international prole-. 
` tariate, the grave-diggér of capitalism. Such is the social hedon- 
ism, which colours Marxian ideology. In this struggle, however, 
ideas play a part subordinate to that played by the forces of produc- 
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tion-practice, viz.,. socio-economic and political forces. This 
social naturalism, therefore, leads the Marxist- rather to under- 
rate the role of ideas in revolutionary practice. Ideas, then, in 
Marxian ideology, are themselves, largely shaped by the material 
forces of production. 


: Much worse than the. role assigned to ideas in general is 
the role assigned, in Marxian theory, to Ethics. Upto Marx’s 
time, every body, who wanted to make society more just and merci- 
ful, assumed that ideals of justice and mercy had some thing to do 
with the job. Marx announced that the armed proletariat, led’ 
by the Marxian philosophers, would-handle the job and that ideals 
would besources of hindrance rather than sources of help. “The 
' workers have:no ideal to realize; they have only to set free the new 

society that the old bourgeois society carries in its-;womb.”? Accord- 
_ ingly, he expelled people from his communist party for mentioning. 
such things as love, justice, humanity, even morality itself. 

“Soulful ravings,” “sloppy ee he called such talk. 


Marx, ike Bentham, Tea that aenal and ascetic - 
moralists only served the interests of the ruling’ class. His opposi- 
tion to abstract, ethical idealism and. humanitarian and senti- 
mental moralizing may also ‘be traced to his rejection of absolute 

` ethics and to his view that morality is a natural--social and rational 
ane, having irrational, economic roots. 


Lenin went even farther than Marx in describing the beauty 
and benevolence of life in the paradise towards which this material 
world was, according to him, travelling. But though idealistic 
concerning the end,'he was more ‘specific concerning the kinds 
of conduct, which must beemployed to help it along. “We must, 
be ready to employ trickery, deceit, law-breaking, with-holding © 
and concealing truth,” he exclaimed, “we can and must write . 
in a language which sows, among the masses, hate, revulsion, 
scorn and the. like towards our enemies.” l ' 


| Such language reminds one of such theories of political 
opportunism as regards the means for attaining political ends as 
those of Raj Dharma; Kut Niti, preached by theorists and practised 
by astute diplomats and politicians in our own land, against their 
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opponents. But, after the capture of power by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, a new type of socialist conscience began to be developed 
in communist society. The creative activity of millions began. 
to be roused by new socialist ideals. _A new socialist culture con- 
centrating on progress in all walks of life, began to grow. This 
development was, acccrding to Marxian theory, caused by the co- 
operative, social urge :n man rather than by any definite Ethical 
instinct. So morality, for the Marxist, though not a subjective 
phenomenon is, ROMeves, related:to the objective needs of the cha ng- 
ing situations. 


Thus, from early age, a Soviet youth is led, through various 
forms of indoctrination, to develop a socialist consciénce. 


The doctrine that matter and man can be shaped by the en- 
vironment, or, say, the individual by the State leads, however, 
to totalitarianism, in the serse of discouragement of freedom 
of thought. This is bcrne out by statements, appearing occasion- 
ally, in communist journals and baoks themselves. In Issue No.. 
4 of “Moscow Bolshevik”, 1947, for instance, occurs the following 
description of the ethical training imparted to Soviet youths and 
citizens :— 

“The Soviet State determines the behaviour and say of 
Soviet citizens in various wavs. , It educates the Soviet people 
in a spirit of communist morality. Peai regulating the life of the po- 
pulation, imposing irterdictions, establishing encouragements, 
naming puineamen for the violation of norms.” 


“The Soviet State stands guard over these legal norms with’ 
all its power. The conduct and activity of the Soviet people 


‘is also determined by the activity of numerous public organiza- 


tions. In creating public opinion, the decisive role is played by 
the communist party and the Soviet State, which, through various 
media, formulates public OPOR and educates the worker in a 
spirit of socialist aware-ness.’ 


This form of: education and this method of developing a 
socialist conscience has, however, one grave draw-back. It tends, 
as we have said, to establish totalitarianism in all spheres of life, 
by suppressing freedom’ of thought, belief and action. But such 
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a totalitarianism seems merely to be the logical out-come of the 
doctrine that matter and man can be shaped by the environment 
or the individual by the State. On this point, then, Marxism j joins 
issue with almost all other systems of thought. 


_ The sharp cleavage between Marxism and the other rival 
systems of thought has given, birth to a considerable polemical 
literature on the various points at issue. between them. Thus, . 
on the question of the “ethical blind-spot of Marxism, viz., 
its seeming indifference to any discussion on pure Ethics, the Mar- 
xian defence takes the line that mere indulgence i in abstract, dis- 
embodied thought. and in’speculation on imaginary contingencies 
is not only un-necessary, but even futile and harmful. More-over, 
if we only look at the matter, in a new way, we can. see--they 
declare—that every word that Marxist authors have written is 
an ethical commentary on the past, present and future of human 
society. If we look at the matter in this light, the economic, poli- 
tical and historical writings of the Marxists maybe taken as ethical 
sermons. Ethics, to them, then, is not a separate, pure discipline, 
but is the very breath of every human speculation and endeavour. 
In other words, it is immanent in political, economic and social 
thought and practice. . It is another name for the integration of 
individual and social values. : In the world of to-day, politics, is, 
often, identified with individual and social selfishness, power- 
motive, money-motive and soon. Marxism seeks to place its po- 
“litical activities, entirely on an ethical basis and thus, in the words 
of Gandhiji, wishes to spiritualize politits.’ Marxism, it is claimed, 
believes that philosophers and not politicians or money-bags should 
bekings. Marx even dreamt ofall individuals in society becoming 
kings of their individual and ‘social destiny. 


The single highest good, in Marxian ethics, may—if formulat- 
ed—be said to be the material and spiritual welfare of man. “Man” 
means society and all individuals, taken in entirety and in an in- ` 
tegrated sense. Marxism does not believe that the conflict be- 
tween the individual good and the social good, which is one of the 
ugly features of our present civilization, is eternal. . It visualizes - 
and strives for the abolition of this conflict. 


- The Marxists do not believe in ethical instincts, but they do 
‘believe in a social or co-operative urge, which may also be said 
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to be an ethical urge, having “a priori? moments within it.. This 
ethical urge, they holc, is either warded or developed in the con- 
text of social institutions. Marxism evaluates every individual 
and every social institution from this stand-point of its impact on 
the social goodness and co-operative urge ever present “ʻa priori” 
in man. Thus, the Marxists neither recognise the spontaneity 
of the Ethical “Ought”, as the Intuitionists do, nor do they 
deny it, as the naturalists do. 


We now come to the Marxian criticism of rival systems. 
Even in India, the two decades old Marxist movement has produced 
a size-able polemical literature on this subject. For instance, 
Sri B. D. Bedekar, an acute Marxist writer and critic, approaches 
the problem of the evolution of Indian thought on the basis of 
a three-stage: evolution of the intellectual, emotional and moral 
make-up of man*. Ir Ethical evolution, the earliest non-indivi- 
dualistic type of Dharma-based Ethics belongs to the first stage, 
while individualistic Ethics belongs to the second and socialistic 
Ethics to the third stage. Instead of accepting or rejecting any 
old or new Sastra, he s2eks to give a historical account of the evolu- 
tion of Indian thought—including, of course, Ethical thought— 
from the first to the last stage. He holds that, in this historical . 
process or progress of the human spirit, we have to evaluate the 
role of thinkers like Sankara, Tilak, Gandhi and Tagore. He, 
further, believes that the moderns are, in a way, trying to syn- - 
thesize the ancient Dharma-based, non-individualistc Ethics 
with 19th century individualism and also the Socialistic Ethics 
of the post-Russian Revolution period. , This attempt on their 
part represents, however, a mere eclectical desire to harmonize 
various doctrines and aot a real comprehension of the three stages. l 
This un-historical eclecticism, he thinks, accounts for the failure 
of Gandhiji’s ethical doctrines. 


‘Sri M. N. Roy and Sri Rahul Sanskrityayana have also dealt, 
extensively, with the ethical ideas, ideals and institutions of ancient 
and modern India in tneir numerous books and articles. But their 
interpretations of anc.ent doctrines do not seem to be accurate 





* B. D. Bedekar “Revelatory Character of Hindu Epistemology”, in Bhandarkar Institutes 
Annuals-Vol. for 1949, E 
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ones. Sri M. N. Roy, i in particular, has ` any thing but clear ideas 
. on our ancient culture and traditions. More-over, Sri M. N. 
Roy’s views seem to have gone through many fluctuations : in his 
earlier writings, he seems to be an orthodox Marxist ; but, in his 
later works, he seems to have discarded his Marxian and Beecham 
equipment. 


A more acute critic of Hindu ideals and institutions, from the 

. Marxist point-of-view, is Tarkatirtha Pandit Lakhshmana Sastri. 
Joshi, a Sanskrit scholar and Marathi writer of repute, who has 

published several books on various aspects of Hindu religion and - 
Ethics, in English and Marathi. The Hindi translation of his. 

lectures, in Marathi, on the subject .of Hindu Dharma—de- 

livered under the auspices’ of Nagpur. University and, later, 

published in the form of a book—contains an appreciative intro- 

duction from the pen of Acharya Narendra Deva, the Marxian 

socialist and educationist.* In this book, Sri Joshi deals with the 

analyses of éthical phenomena and the formulations of éthical 

ideals; made in the Srutis and the Smrtis and seeks to demons- 
trate the ‘revelatory, authoritarian and dogmatic nature of most 

of the ethical theories of ancient India and the perfunctory rationa- 

lism of the few remaining ones, e. g., those found in certain passages ` 
in the Mahabharata. Sri Joshi, then, proceeds to show that most 

of the duties, enjoined in the Hindu scriptures, were meant either 

to perpetuate the powers of the ruling classes, viz., the priests and 

the warriors or to propitiate super-natural powers. 


Coming to later times, Sri Joshi finds much of fideism and little 
of rationalism ‘in the systems of Sabar, Kumarilla and Sankara 
and in those of the Bauddhas and the Jainas. As regards the moderns, 
Sti Joshi criticizes the belief of Lokmanya Tilak in the infallibility 
of the scriptures and in the Higher Reason or Atman as the guide 
in ethical matters. He, similarly, criticises Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan for his insipid eclecticism and un-scientific idealism and for his ` 
emphasis on the ethics‘of Moksa; and he expresses his dis-satisfac- 
‘tion with the half-hearted subjectivism and feeble rationalism in 
_the ethical system, propounded by Vidwadratna Sri Keshav Lakhsh- 








` *Lakhshmana_ Sastri Joshi: Hindu Dharma Ki Samiksa—Hindi Grantha Ratnakar 
Karyalaya, Bombay. 
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man Daphtary, Prof. Pandurarig Waman Kane, Tarka-Sankhya 
Tirtha Sri Kokje, Sri Mahadeva Sastri Divekar and other members 
‘of the Dharma-Nirnaya Mandal, who seek to rebuild Hindu Dhar- 
ma on a rationalistic basis. He equally rejects the arguments, 
advanced by Prof. Waman Malhar Joshi and Sri Harikrishna 
Mohini in favour of the re-interpretation of some aspects of Hindu, 
Dharma. Consequently, Sri Joshi wishes to eliminate every 
trace of fideism, supernaturalisrm ard superstition and every vestige 
of caste tyranny from our ethical system in order to bring it into 
line with the social aspirations of peasants and workers and to 
. make it an efficient instrument of progress and social change. Sri 
Joshi himself pins his faith on the type of social hedonism advo- 
‘cated by John Stuart Mill and also by several Marxist writers.* 
Sri Joshi’s argument that, just because there are, in the Vedas, 

some myths, legends and, let us say, even some superstitious be- 
liefs, therefore, everything in the Vedas is fictitious, would bé like 

_ arguing that, just because there are some evils, say, in Russia, 
. therefore, every-thing in the life of Russia is evil.’ Secondly, 
Sri Joshi is wrong in believing in the infallibility of modern physical 
science. Modern epistemology and metaphysics have brought 
to light some grave short-comings, lacunae and limitations in the 
philosophical position of modern science. Similarly, Sri Joshi 
is wrong in thinking that the type of society, that he visualizes, 
will eee all the legitimate aspirations of individuals and groups. 
Finally, ri Joshi commits : a grave error in regarding 
religion as a "futile or even a reactionary force in social life, merely, 
on the basis of the evidence of a handful of anthroplogists and 

` historians. The study of comparazive religion bears out a diff- 

erent conclusion. 


. The ethics of Moksa is, particularly, abhorrent to the Indian 
Marxists. In taking this line, they have struck a new note in Indian 
Ethics; for, before them, every thinker of note, in modern India— 
Ram Mohun Roy, Ranade, Dayananda,: Vivekanand and Tilak— 
had paid particular attention to the problem of Moksa or the libera- 
tion of the individual soul, from the bonds of earthly life. Sri 
Aurobindo had, no doubt, given the doctrine of Moksa a new turn; 
le thought in terms of victory, not, in heaven or in some other 





*Lakhshman Sastri Joshi: Hindu Dharma Ki Samiksa, p, 69 
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life, but, on earth, and, probably, in this life. Still he did dilate on 
some-thing, which happened after death. As regards Sri Jawahar 
lal Nehru, he, doubtlessly, has not rated the doctrine of Moksa 
highly; but neither has he, expressly, disparaged it. To thé Marxists, 
therefore, belongs the role of being amongst the first, big repudia- 
tors of the doctrine of Moksa. And Artha and Kama, which had 
begun.to receive an increasing share of attention at the hands of 
writers on ethical subjects, ever since the time of Ram Mohun 
Roy, have, naturally, received more than the proverbial lion’s 
share of attention at the hands of Marxist writers. We, thus, 
see that the stream of secularism now grows into a might river, 
with the advent of Marxian ideology. For the dialectical materia- 
lists are full-blooded advocates of Secularism and all that it stands 


for. - In this respect, indeed, they have gone much farther than 
John Locke and his disciples. 


Yet the Secularism of the Marxists is, still, two-natured: 
-there are many ingredients within it, connected with some form 
of Idealism. Such, for instance, are (1) the faith in the ethical, 
co-operative or social urge in mian, (2) the faith in the evolutionary 
urge in nature and society and (3) the faith in the in-evitability 
of progress and of revolution. No doubt, the Marxian theory 
may be so formulated as to turn the faith in the above ideas and 
ideals into a logical deduction based on past experience rather than 
a fideistic pre-supposition or¥postulate. But no amount of qui- 
bbling can gain-say the fact that the cosmic optimism and social 
hedonism, which colour the thought of Marxist thinkers, are, 
psychologically, of the type, associated with the religious emotion. 
Indeed, in certain matters, the Marxists are even more, uncriti- 
cally, fanatical than the blindest votaries of religion. 


`" Thus Marxian secularism may be said to be an idealistic or 
altruistic type of secularism,—almost akin to English utilitaria- 
nism—even though no Marxist will agree to being dubbed as an 
idealist reformist or Utopian. The “spiritual’? as well as 
` the material welfare of man—the individual and society—-and the 
integration of individual and social values continue to be the main 
concerns with the Marxists as much as with their idealist oppo- 
nents. But just as a monolithic social structure does not consti- 
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tute true “Democracy”, so also the higher reaches of the mind, 
do not constitute the “spirit”. With its repudiation of religion 
non-violence and even the provisional freedom of the individual, 
recognised in all religions, Marxism admits Bacchanalian rather 
than Appolonian norms into its so-called “‘spiritual’’ fold. 


THE CULMINATION OF SECULARISM 


MATERIALISM—FEANK AND ELATANT : THE ETHICAL CULT 
OF DESIRE AND EGO AND ITS PRASTICAL CONSEQUENCES. 


In the earlier pert of the 19th century, when India was 
passing through a period of spiritual inertia, the first impact of 
western thought on the Indian mind brought two tendencies in 
its train,—(1) Naturalistic materialism and (2) Idealistic human- 
ism. - i 


In modern India, materialism, at any rate in its earlier 
phase, was confined tc youths of a scientific turn’ of mind, over- 
powered by the spectacle of western superiority in mechanical 
power or to initiates, who could, hardly, add any fresh contribu- 
tion to their masters’ teachings. This, perhaps, accounts for the 
paucity of philosophical literature, produced by Indian materialists. 


But though, in India, tke actual out-put of philosophical 

_ literature, representing the materialistic tendency has been very 
poor, both in. quality and in quantity, yet the idea itself has, cer- 
tainly, caused a stir in many minds. In Bengal—whose intellectu- | 
als and “illuminati”? have led the rest of the land in many direc- 
tions—in Maharashtra, Gujrat and other regions, .the spread 
of western education znd culture threw up some ardent spirits, 
that revolted against the traditions and culture of theirland. These 
minds, up-rooted from. their native soil, found much “mental 
pabulum” in the writinzs of western materialists. The movement, 
initiated by them, has, since then, been gaining in strength and in- 
fluence. And, because of its modernity and popularity, it has greater — 
significance for us than the older Carvaka tradition. 


In this new movement, secularism and even Marxism find 
their logical culmination and their most consistent expression; 
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even the idealistic trappings, the fideistic ingredients and the quasi- 
religious aspirations, that we find in Marxian materialism, are, 

now, frankly thrown over-board as inconsistent and inconvenient 

allies, and hedonism, in its grossest and most vulgar form of Mammon 

worship, is, openly, proclaimed as the new gospel. And in this 

mighty stream of Materialism—frank and blatant—there is a. 
confluence of the two streams of humanistic secularism and scienti- 

fic naturalism, 


Here, in one way, we have, apparently, the fulfilment of the 
_ hopés and dreams of most of our leaders of thought, in the present 
- era. Ram Mohun Roy dreamt of a community, free from every 
vestige of superstition and devoted to science and rationalism. 
Debendranath Tagore and Ranade wished to liquidate all social, 
evils and reactionary ideas in Indian Society. Dayananda, Vive- 
kanand, Tilak, Gandhi and Sri Aurobindo were eager to discard 
all quietism,; asceticism and illusionism in our out-look on life. . 
Here, then, is an ideology, on the negative side, discarding every 
trace. of past superstition, supernaturalism and fideism, condemn-- 
ing caste and other'social evils and tyrannies and denouncing 
quietism, asceticism and illusionism; while, on the positive side. 
this new ideology professes utter devotion to science and rationalism 
and their application to all aspects of life and thought. The re- 
cognition of the objective reality of matter, time, space and of the 
forces of nature, closes the door to every other “reality” or quasi- 
reality and provides a good weapon against superstition, mysticism, 
etc. There can be no’ room, in the words of Lénin, for theological 
or other priest-craft “solely in a philosophy that teaches that nothing 
exists but perceptual being and that the external world, the physi- 
cal world, familiar to all, is the reality’’.* And this new ideology. 
logically, goes much farther than the system of Marx or Lenin. i 


The revolt against theological and metaphysical absolutes 
and universals and the repudiation of absolutes even in social and 
political institutions, including even such institutions and systems — 
as communism, fascism, etc., is even more thorough-going and com- 
plete, in this new form of Materialism, than it is, say, in Marxism ` 


+V. I. Lenin: Materialism, and Empirio-criticism (Burmon Publishing House, Calcutta), 
Chap. V, See. 2. G 
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or Dialectical Materialism. Here, then, is apparently the fulfil- 
ment of Tagore’s dream, when Łe spoke of the land, “‘where the mind 
is without fear and the head’is held high, where knowledge is free, 
where the clear stream of reascn is‘not choked up in the sands of 
dead habit”, etc. , 


Apparently, then, in such a secular community and State, 
every obstruction in the way o? progress shall have been removed 
and the way shall have been opened for man to march forward 
to the goal of plentiful abundarce. Here, if any-where, the whole 
land may be expected to hum with new life. Such.an ideology 
is expected to promote the uplift, betterment and enrichment 
of the entire community and tc. inaugurate a social order, 
resting on. the fundamental basis of true equality and fraternity. 


And yet some-how this new ideology has failed to deliver 
the goods. It seems to have thrown the baby with the bath-water. 
There is hunger in the midst of plenty; and violence and corrup- 
tion mock the abode of peace. Fear, intolerance and insecurity 
seem to have gripped the soul of America, the central temple of 
this new and unclean apotheosis of Artha and Kama, while, in 
India, to’ the common man, happiness, in the new atmosphere 

' of secularism, appears as a distant dream. It behaves us, then, 
to come to closer quarters with a creed which, today, seeks to sway 
the destiny of millions of our fellow-men. 


In ancient and medieval India, there was, indeed, the tradi- 
tion of the Carvaka materialists and hedonists and of the votaries 
of medieval aberrations of the Tantrika, Saiva and Vaisnava 
systems, associated with the Vama Marga. But, in modern 
India, apart from the stray utterances of certain thinkers and poets, 
the materialists cannot boast of any consciously formulated original 
system in Ethics or in other branches of philosophy. In other words; 
most of the materialistic theories in vogue in India, today, are im- 
portations from the west. Their western origin does not, however, 
detract from their popularity amongst certain sections of the Indian 
people; on the contrary, the exotic origin rather enhances their ` 
glamour and influence. Hence in-as-much-as the materialists 
in India have only been propagating the dogmas of their western 
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masters, without any modification made by themselves, to evaluate 
their theories, we have, necessarily, to, turn to the western 
doctrines, introduced by them. 


(b) MATERIALISM—FRANK & BLATANT Í WESTERN FORMS. 


In the west, the materialists have, consciously, formulated 
various doctrines in ethics,—subjectivism, relativism, existentia- 
lism, psychologism, etc., each having its own point of view or line 
of approach to the problem of right and wrong or good and evil. 
‘And there many other systems in epistemology or ontology,— 
pragmatism, scepticism, naturalism, instrumentalism, etc.—have 
their counter-parts in the realm of ethics. 


Moreover, in the west, there are several physical sciences, 
which are based on an in-organic conception of the world: and 
even the social sciences have a materialistic bias. We have thus 
the naturalists, the physicists, the biologists, the anthropologists, 
the economists, the behaviourists, the psycho-analysts, the Berg- 
‘sonians, the Nietzscheans, the socialists, the communists, the neo- 
fascists, the neo-nazis, the neo-pagans, the militarists, militant 
nationalists and other practical politicians, many of whom believe 
in the ethics of power, in doctrines of “Might is Right”, “Blood 
and iron” or “Real politik” or in realistic and environmentalist 
doctrines of various descriptions, including those concerning the 
basic disparities and inevitable rivalries between individuals 
or groups or nation-States. 


To the above men and women may be added those, who,. 
in spite of their paying some lip-loyalty or owning a sincere, though 
fickle allegiance to some higher and better religious, ethical or - 
` intellectual dogma, do, in fact, for the greater part of their lives, 
“See in the world,” to use the words of Sri Aurobindo, “nothing 
but a huge play of the satisfaction of self; theirs is a-world with _ 
Desire for its cause and seed and governing force and law, a world 
of chance, a world devoid of just relation and linked Karma, a 
world without God, not true, not founded in Truth.”’* And, ‘in 
the same category, may even be placed others who, in certain por- 





*Sri Aurobindo: Ghose: Essays on the Gita—Second Series P. 316. 
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tions of their lives, eagerly ‘follow the cult of Desire and Ego”’, 
—‘the true creed of their mind and ‘will i in action.’ 


Such creeds or cults are, mostly, baad on a denial of the ~ 
validity of religious experiences and of the spiritual relations, 
. which link man to God. They also, generally, involve a denial 
of the laws of Karma end of the supernal elements in human life. 
Such values as love, ‘fraternity, freedom, non-violence etc. find 
either no place or a very subordinate place in» their scheme of 
values. Similarly, the ethical or social or co-operative urge in 
men and women and tke evolutionary trend in nature are doctrines 
either scoffed at or under-rated in the creeds of the thorough- 
going materialists. 


There are certain metaphysical pre-suppositions on which 
the above creeds are based and: they stand or fall according as 
these pre-suppositions stand or fall. The metaphysical and psy- 
chological suppositions and premises of materialism, as we have 
observed else-where, are false. Hence its edifice is, essentially, 
weak, unstable and, unsound. 


But, usually, a mere intellectual refutation of their creeds 
fails to go home to the votaries of such cults. Itis the argument 
of the bullet or the shrapnel-shot o> the atomic blast, which, after 
a violent resort to arms, goes home to them. At times, however, 
‘the ethic of consequences does niake a sort of appeal at least to 

Hie sober elements amongst such >eople. 


What, then are tae consequences of this ‘mighty movement 
in the hearts of millions of moder: men and women in the east’ 
-and the west ? 


One sad result is that of cosmic impiety and denaturaliza- 
tion. Man’s imgination has become fascinated with grandiose 
schemes and with wild dreams of power. In _ earlier. times, -re- 
ligion used: to keep man’s conceit in check. But, -with the loss of 
faith in the values of tae spirit, we have lost this source of self- 
control and self-discipline. The result is the constant threat of 
war, violence. and rapine, which is always haunting us. From 
nature, too, we are dricting further and further away. l 
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And in times of peace, greed and violence assume other 
forms. The demon of profiteering, black-marketing or robber- 
economy goes on doing his nefarious work. Mr. M. E. Ravage, 
in “The Malady of Europe’—quoted by W. McDougall in his 
“Ethics and some world problems” p. 216,-writes :— 


“Sex irregularity, commercial dis-honesty, crass materialism 
arerampant. Politicalindifferentism among the masses and corrup- 
tion among the starving, under-paid officials are prevalent from” 
sea tosea. There is faith in nothing—neither in God nor in man, 
neither in religion nor in science, neither in art nor in nature, 
neither in established order norin revolution. The moorings 
of civilization are severed, the bonds of society are dissolved.” 


Such is the hell into which the movement of secularism has, 
similarly, led India, today ! Such is the sinister consequence of- 
aping the west in every thing ! Just as in war-time, the heroic 
exploits of soldiers conceal many civic scandals from the popular- 
gaze, so also, in the fight for Indian freedom, the heroic sacrifices 
of several selfless patriots kept our eyes away from the weaknesses, 
_which were creeping into our body-politic. But, with the advent 
of freedom, there has come a wave of bitter dis-illusionment and 
we are aghast with horror at the moral corruption within us. Yet, 
we have toremember that the movement of secularism, which was, 
consciously or unconsciously, being fostered by our fore-most 
thinkers and reformers could have brought us only to such a tragic 
pass. 


The general confusion, caused by an un-constrained self- 
direction of humannature was bound to bring moral decay even 
more than intellectual enfeeblement. Periods of prolonged un- 
certainty may be compatible with the highest degree of saintliness 
in a few individuals like Mahatma Gandhi; but they are inimical 
to the every day virtues of respectable citizens. © “There seems,” 
in the words of Bertrand Russell, “no use in thrift, when tomorrow 
all your savings are dissipated; no advantage in honesty, when 
the man towards whom you practise it, is pretty sure to swindle 
you.” l 


~ 
ies 


If, then, we consider our individuality as a community or 
nation at all worth preserving — and this, let us submit, is the funda- 
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mental need of the hour—, then we must fight the demon that goes_ 
by the name of western civilization or western secularism. And the 
only weapon with which we can fight the demon is, to my mind, 
the Vaidika Ethics of Sankara, which assigns the lowest rung of _ 
the ethical ladder to A-tha and Kama, regulates them by Dharma 
and assigns the highest one to the End of Moksa and the liquidation 
_of Nescience. - ° i 


Gross materialism, then, is the fruit and bloom of secularism, 
just as secularism itsel? is the fruit and bloom of subjectivism. 
Consequently, to turn eway from materialism, we have ultimately, 
to turn away from subjectivism. 

Tue Ant:-THEsIS OF SECULARISM AND 
` MATERIALISM 


SUBJECTIVISTIG ANTI-SECULARISM ` 
J. Krishnamurti. - 


Poets and scientists, saints and statesmen, philosophers and 
economists, have all painted lurid pictures of one distressing 
phenomenon of modern times—the phenomenon of the moral 
degeneration and social dis-integration of the present-day world. ` 
Ofthe attempts that have been made to solve this problem,, Krish- 
namurti’s is, perhaps, the most interesting one. 


Krishnamurti’s career has been a very remarkable one. To- 
wards the middle of the first decade of our century, the leaders 
of the international theosophist movement had a vision : the Me- 
ssiah was about to appear on the world-stage with anew message. 
The next step was the selection of a medium: it was clear to the 
leaders of world-theosophy that the world=teacher was to make- 
a young Brahmin boy living in the precincts of Adyar, his. vehi- 
cle. As the result of persuasion and, later, of litigation, in which 
the boy’s voice was the deciding ractor, the guardian-ship of the 
boy was transferred to leaders like Mrs. Annie Besant and Bishop 
Lead-beater. After some schooling at Adyar, the young man 
was sent, for further studies, to the British Universities. In the 
` meantime, with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, Mrs. Annie 
Besant set up a world-wide organisation of youngmen, who were 
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to hail the advent of the new Messiah. The order of the Star of 
the East took people’s minds back to the star of Bethlehem and the 
wise men of the East. a : 


Then came Nemesis. With his characteristic iconoclasm, 
Krishnamurti began his public career by. disbanding the order 
of the Star of the East, severing his connection with world theosophy 
and discarding every vestige of magic and supernaturalism. Call 
him a world-teacher, if you please. In one sense, every saint is 
a world-teacher. But if Krishnamurti still ‘remains a world- 
figure, it is because, to-day he takes his stand on the facts of logic 
and experience. His is the way that is life. 


In the world of to-day, there are, according to Krishnamurti, 
those who believe that man is the product of the environment and 
can, therefore, be compelled or shaped to any form of action and 
that, therefore, any means is justified, if it achieves the end in view. 
Opposed to these thinkers are those, who hold that it-is the idea, 
which moves matter and controls it and that the means and the 
end will both be of the same kind, i. e., wrong means will mean 
wrong ends and`right means right ends. Communism, with its 
emphasis on sensate values, maintains that matter and man can 
be shaped by the environment, by the state and; consequently, 
it tends to become a form of totalitarianism. Idealism, on the 
other hand, regards God as the Absolute value and emphasizes 
the importance of the idea and the sacredness of the individual. 
It leads, in the opinion of Krishnamurti, to egotism and conflict. 
Krishnamurti, therefore, tries to steer clear of both the above - 
extremes, which, according to him, retard thinking. ) 


Many people wish to avoid Evil and seek to attain goodness. 
But this pursuit of goodness is, at bottom, only a refined form of 
the old desire, which had led us into evil and pain. Our desire 
to avoid pain and seek pleasure suggests a change of strategy and 
so we begin to think of virtue. But the motive remains the same. ` 
So this solution does not rid us of sufferings; it does not give us 
true freedom or real happiness. 


The correct approach to the problem is not how to get rid 
of fear, pain or suffering, but to realise that there will be fear, 
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as long as we are pro-ecting ourselvés with property, relationship, 
name, ideals, beliefs, ‘Gurus’, Masters, God, ‘Atman’, ‘Parmatman’, 
‘Bramha’, etc. Our vain desire to protect the perishable ego and make 
it permanent and imperisrable leads to all sorts of escapes and creates walls 
and barriers, which obstruct true understanding and real love. 
A society that is merely transfcrming itself within the walls cannot 
produce culture. 


“If you”,-says Krishnamurti, “recognise ‘what is’ and live 
with it, you will see a revolution produced in you and, therefore, 
in the family and in tne world. Surely, that is the most practical 
way of living. Out of that comes creativeness; because when you 

‘accept ‘what is’—i. e. ‘in accepting what you are—you are free. 
Then you begin to create. Then there is Reality, God, or what 
you like ‘to call it. All ideals are foolery, and without much 
significance, for a thought man. When you set all ideals 
aside and face ‘what s”, then you will find a beautiful and really 
indescribable love that is not yours and mine, but a thing which 
is its own eternity......... T 


“You should, all of you, live a 1 personal life of inner aware- 
ness, which , is possible only through love and under-standing. You 
will find truth only through awareness of your own thoughts, 
feelings and actions. Such an awareness will free you from your short- 
comings and will enable you to solve your problems without your . 
‘striving -to force any solution. Life will, then, become rich and 
you will find joyin every one of life’s moments, and you will not be 
‘interested in. any habitaal or mechanical pursuits. Then, to you, 
Reality will come into being”. .(Italics—ours). 


‘This anti-secular trend is the key-note of Krishnamurti’s 
speeches and writings, which run into several volumes. The fo- 
llowing poem, too, mirrors the same sentiment :— 


“A Dream comes ouch a multitude 
of Desires. 
‘When the mind is tranquil, 





*Notes of Group-discussions zt Madras during 1947 with J. Krishnamurti, published by 
G.S. Press, Madras, M. S., P. 93 
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Undisturbed by thought, 

When the heart is chaste, 

With the fulness of love naeosrupted: 

Then you will discover, 

O friend, 

A world beyond the illusion of words, 

Therein is the unity of all life, 

Therein is the silent source, 

Which sustains the dancing worlds, 

Ah, tell the source to forget itself. 

In that world, there is no heaven nor hell, 

Neither the past, the present nor the future, ` 

Neither the deception of thought, 

Nor the soft whisperings of dying love, 

There, there are no gods, 

Nor impenetrable time— 

Neither you nor I, 

But Life which is and is not. 

O, seek that world, 

Where death does not dance in its shadowless ecstasy, 

Where the manifestations of Life, 

Are-as the burdens that the smooth lake carries. 

It lies about thee, 

And without thee it exists not, . 

Tear away the veil that separates thee, 

And join the source, . 

Which sustains the dancing worlds, f a 
Ah, tell the source to forget itself.” 


To Krishnamurti, as to Gautama Buddha before him, all 
desire -is the root of pain. He will, consequently, have nothing 
to do with desire, in any shape or form : not only such desires 
as are, commonly, associated with Artha and Kama, but also 
those connected with Dharma and Moksa are desires, which keep 
us in bondage. For instance, even the Kantian desire for moral 
goodness is, at bottom, a sort of escapism,—a psychological device-, 
to avoid pain. For the natural man, steeped in ignorance, the 
natural course is to seek the satisfaction of animal desires; this 
gives him some momentary pleasure, which soon turns into pain. 
So he comes to regard this way of living as evil and wishes to avoid 
evil and the pain that it brings by trying to pursue goodness. This 
pursuit of goodness is, therefore, psychologically a refined form of 
the pursuit of evil. With some sugar- coating Vice takes on the. 
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form of Virtue. Similarly, the desire for Moksa or for self-reali- 
zation is, at bottom; a sort cf self-deception. Our vain, desire 
to protect the perishable ego and thus to convert the perishable 
into something that is imperishable. leads to all sorts of escapes: 
we delude ourselves into a false sense of security by resorting to empty 
-names and forms. But neither Gurus and Masters nor Atman, 
Parmatman, Bramha etc. can b2 of any help to us; these are images 
built by our mind, seeking, in ignorance, an escape from Reality. 
Consequently, these static concepts and empty thought-forms have 
to be dispensed with, as they obstruct true understanding. 
The way out of the impasse lies in becoming aware of “what 
is” and living with it or in recognizing what we are. This aware- 
ness comes to us, when we see that there will be fear, pain and su- 
ffering, as long as we, ignorantly, try to immortalize our perishable 
self and protect it with such things as. property, wealth, relatión- 
ship, name and fame, ideals and programmes, beliefs and churches, ` 
Gurus, Masters, God, Atman, Parmatman, Bramha, etc. 


There is much in common between the Ethic of Moksa, 
propounded by Advaita thinkers and even by Buddhists and Jainas 
and that propounded by J. Krishnamurti. But, perhaps, the love ` 
of what many of our reformers have termed “‘Universalism’’ pre- 

| vents him from affiliating himself to any religious or social or- 
ganization. And he even seems to 2rofess that his doctrines do not 
involve any psychological or metaphysical pre-suppositions,.but 
rest, solely, onarational analysis-of experience. This naive claim -~ 
has been made by other thinkers, too. But they have. forgotten 
that even the refusal to have any metaphysical view-point is itself 
a metaphysical view-point. As to psychological pre-suppositions 
there are good reasons for thinking- that Krishnamurti has not 
been able to dispense with them. For instance, he states that 
the pursuit of moral goodness is only a refined form of the pursuit 
of Evil and that, when an evil action which is performed for-the sake 

-of pleasure, results in pain, we change our tactics within the same 
mental context and begin to pursue a policy, which aims at bring- 
ing a maximum of pleasure and a minimum of pain. Now; this 
is a definite psychological’ position, which is opposed, say, to. 
the Kantian analysis of the categorical imperative in morals. Again, 
the refusal, as we have observed above, to take up any metaphysical 
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position is itself a metaphysical position. Similarly, the refusal 
to follow any authority other than that of reason and experience 
‘involves a dangerous reliance on one _ individual’s reason or 
intuition or, perhaps, on his whims and caprices. 


But, perhaps, Krishnamurti wishes to steer clear of all “isms” 
to concentrate people’s attention on the content of his message, 
-for he is, really, an earnest moral teacher and reformer rather than 
a philosopher. As regards the anti-setular content of his message, 
'. we shall, for the present, content ourselves with observing that as 
between Krishnamurti’s panacea of liberation for all and sundry, 
reminiscent of the ideal of asceticism, upheld by some Jaina 
_ and Buddhist preachers, and the traditional doctrine of Krama 
Mukti or’‘‘Progressive transcendence”, as laid down in the Hindu 
Sastras, the latter appears to be more justified by the facts of the 
moral situation. Life is not a single value, buta gradation of va- 
lues. We have, in this world ofours, men in all stages of evolution— 
from-bud to blossom—and to.invite every one of them to “live 
a personal life of inner awareness”, as Krishnamurti seems to do, 
is to do violence to the principles of- educational pay chology and 
of Adhikari Bheda. 


Even if every body is eventually to “live a personal life of 
inner aware-ness,”’ he has to prepare himself for it by means of 
adequate Sadhanas; and, in spite of the many perversions and 
abuses by exploiters of the religious sentiment, the Sadhanas, pres- 
cribed or recommended in the Sastras and tested, historically, 
through the experiences of generations of men, who have won 
spiritual liberation for themselves and their fellow-men, are more 
adequate for the needs of mankind than ‘experiments, suggested 
by the fancy of the passing moment. 

More-over, the way out of the mire of secularism and its 
corollary, viz., materialism, lies not through the door of subjecti- 
vism or of the exercise of individual reason or intuition, as Krishna- 
murti seems to believe, but through the door entitled “‘Vaidika 
Dharma”. The exercise of individual reason or intuition by spi- 
ritually back-ward men, seeking to express themselves just as they, 
for the moment, are,—has, as we have shown, led men to fall into 
the very pit, from which Krishnamurti would like to rescue them, 
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viz., the pit of secularism and full-fledged materialism. Hence, 
logically and psycholozically, it is necessary for the modern man. 
in India, once again, td try the ancient Ethics, educed by Revela- 
tion in preference to newfangled paora, -suggested by sub- 
jectivist. fancies. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MOVEMENT ADVOCATING 
THE RE-STATEMENT OF THE VAIDIKA ETHICS OF SANKARA 


The worthiest trend in modern ethical thinking in India 
is the re-statement anc re-enthronement of the principles, which, 
under-lie the Vaidika Ethics of Sankara. It is the only weapon 
with which we can fight the Demon that goes by, the name of 
Western secularism and can zhus preserve our individuality as 
a nation. 


Advaitism has pever been 2 museum piece in India. It 
has always influenced the lives and thoughts of large numbers of 
truly spiritual people. Yet, for several generations, in the modern 
era, Sankara did suffer an eclipse at the hands of westernized 
social and religious refcrmers and even such lovers.of Indian culture 
as wanted to place the weight of emphasis on pragmatism or ac- 
tivism. Thus Ram Mohun Roy, Debendranath Tagore, Ranade, 
Dayananda, Tilak and Sri Aurobindo were, openly, opposed to 
the Jnan-Vada of Sankara and did their best to combat or refute 
it. Even Vivekanand, Tagore, -Gandhi and Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru have been inclined to under-rate some of the spiritual values 
and some of the aspects of Vaidika Ethics, emphasized by Sankara, 
Thus the discovery of the key to the lost spiritual stair-case is a 
thrilling modern epic, which may be compared with the re-construc- 
tion, by the archaelogists, of the lost Roman town of Pompeii. 


This discovery of the philosophical acumen and the spiritual 
greatness of Sankara bas been, mainly, the work of the professors: 
and scholars of philosophy in the various universities of India and. 
their collaborators. It is a serious reflection on the culture of the. 
educated classes in India that the silent, but substantial work of — 
our scholars and sages has not received as much publicity as the 
work of those, who hare paraded foreign creedsand cults or have 
propagated hybrid systems, which have gained an arrogant promi- 
nence owing to their political asscciations. 
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The revival or re-statement of some aspects of Vaidika cul- 

` ture, in modern times, has a long history. Much spade work was 

undertaken by even theearliest mora] reformers. In spite of his 

opposition to the creed of Illusionism, even Ram Mohun Roy 

recognised the importance of some of the Upanisads. Ranade, 

~ too, realized the value of some of.the Sastras. Swami Dayanand 

emphasized the importance of the Samhitas. And Rabindra- 

nath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo, in a general way, found gréat - 
` solace in the teachings of the Upanisads. 


Another beacon light in this work of revival “has been the Gita, 
the great mine of commentators,—ancient, medieval and modern. 
In modern times, Lokmanya Tilak, Mrs. Annie Besant, Sri 
Aurobindo, Gandhiji and a host of other luminaries have done 
valuable work in interpreting the message of the Gita, generally, 
—in consonance with the spirit of modern times—on the lines of 
Karma-yoga. 


We must also refer here to the great work, in the cause of the 
revival of Vedanta, done, in India and abroad, by Swami Viveka-. 
` nand and his collaborators. He sought—as did Professor Radha- 
krishnan, in later times—to separate Vedanta from the mytholo- 
gical, ritualistic and sociological ingredients such as the Hindu 
caste system and Hindu mythology, rites and ceremonies, with which 
he thought it to be mixed up. - This picture of Vedanta was, of 
course, different from the traditional one. But the teachings 
went oie to people, who had not attained the cultural’and spiri- 
tual level that could lead to an appreciation of Sankara. 


However, the greatest single factor leading to the revival 
of Sanatana Vaidika Dharma, in its perfect integrity, was the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa and other Hindu 
saints of modern times, such as Sri Ramanna Maharsi, Swami 
Ram Tirtha and others. Itis note-worthy that Sri Rama Krishna 
Paramhamsa’s spiritual personality succeeded in fascinating _ 
even the imagination of foreigners like Max Muller and Ro- 
main Rolland and thus contributed to enhance India’s spiritual 
stature in the eyes of the world. 

The first full recognition of the genius of Sankara, in modern 
times, was in the realms of epistemology and metaphysics. Western. 
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orientalists like Paul Dzussen, Dr. Thibaut and others and Indian 
scholars like Dr. Brijendranath Seal, Prof. K. C. Battacharya, 
Prof. R. D. Ranade, Dr. Hiralal Haldar, historians of Indian 
philosophy like Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta, Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan, Prof. M. Hiriyanna and scholars like Dr. Bhagavan Das, 
assisted by able younger scholars,—Prof. A. C. Mukerji, Prof. 
B. L. Atreya and others—began to reveal, to an admiring world 
of metaphysicians, the rationalistic basis of Sankara’s Advaita. 
These’ Indian philosophers were not only familiar with the phi- 
losophical systems of their own land, but they had also had the 
advantage of a systemaiic knowledge of the works of all the western 
idealists since Kant. 


But we are here concerned with Ethics. In this sphere, 
the work of scholars like Prof. R. K. Bhandarkar,-Dr. Sushil Kumar 
Maitra, Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya, 
Prof. N. G. Damle anc of scores of younger men, working under 
their guidance, has served to bring home to acute critics the funda- 
mental soundness of the eternal principles, which under-lie the 
Vaidika Ethics of Sanzara. A general recognition of these prin- 
ciples, at least in the lend of their birth, is sure to pull our culture. 
out of the morass into which western secularism has dragged us. 


Working from anther direction, Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji, 
the reputed economist and soc‘ologist has, with the help of upto- 
date and synthesized conclusions from the modérn social sciences 
arrived, in his works cn Ethics, at the same conclusion, i. e., he 
too has adopted the out-look on life, emphasized by Vaidika Ethics. 
Mention, in the same zonnection, may be made of Swami Hari- 
harananda Karpatri Ji and other exponents of pure Hindu culture 
who have not had any acquaintance with western philosophy. And 
a fraction of the much-needed militancy, which our anti-secular . 
culture requires, before it can come <o its own again, Has been sought - 
to be imparted to it, o2 the cultural front, by movements like the 
Ganapati and Shivaji <estivals, initiated by Lokmanya Tilak and 
certain cultural Gosthis and festivals, promoted by Sri Golwalkar 
and his co-workers in the Rashtriva Swayam Sevak Sangh. 


There is, however, a difference between the approach to, > 
Vaidika Revelationism, made by -the Revelationists, in ancient 
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and medieval times, and that made by modern revivalists. This 
is, partly, the result of a different social, economic and political 
setting. The constant challenge of the western and other alien 
influences and the teachings of modern social and religious re- 
formers have led either to the abolition or to the mitigation of 
the rigours of Sati, female infanticide, enforced widow-hood, 
child marriage, untouchability, purdah, devadasi system and caste 
system and the ban on foreign travel. In other directions, too, 
there has been a vast social transformation and, in many spheres of 
life and thought, Indians have begun to assert themselves. And so, 
naturally, there has arisen the need of applying the principles 
of ancient Indiam ethics to changed conditions and of re-stating 
them in a modern form. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMHAMSA 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramhamsa is, perhaps, the finest flower l 
on the tree of spirituality in Modern India. In the life and teach- 
ings of this saint, Vaidika culture, in every respect, comes to its own 
again. Other social and religious reformers, in Modern India, 
—Ram Mohun Roy, Dayananda and Ranade—accepted some 
portiohs of our scriptures and rejeċted the others. Sri Rama- 
krishna- Paramhamsa not only accepted the whole body of our 
scriptures, but also enshrined them in his own life. He lived the 
truths of Vaidika Dharma, not in a conventional sense, but in 
terms of the letter as well as the spirit of our scriptures. 


In the teachings of this great saint and mystic are to be found 
some of the necessary correctives to the harmful tendencies of his ` 
age. Thus, owing to the advance of western science: and the gla- | 
mour of western superiority, in the mechanical arts, many people, 
both in the west and the east, were losing faith in any reality or 
truth other than that found within the four walls of empirical, 
scientific fact. To such sceptics—-and it is note-worthy that his 
great disciple, Narendranath, afterwards known as Swami 
Vivekanand was, in the beginning among them—the spiritual 
` experiences of Sri Ramakrishna offered what, in medical circles, 
is called a shock treatment. Here was a man, who had not only 
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an actual first-hand exp=rience of such phases of spiritual attainment 
as Yoga-bhyasa, Pare-bhakti, Nirvikalpa-samadhi, Brahma-Sa- 

` ksatkara, etc., but was even prepared to take others through the 
same spiritual route. So he stressed the fact that realization is 
the quintessence of religion and that, without realization, a teacher 
of religion or a social worker or reformer would be like a. blind 
man leading the blind. 


Not only, then, were the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
the necessary correctives to some of the harmful tendencies of the 
times, but, in deserving cases, they also came as supplements to 
the teachings of others. In the best minds of to-day, national cultures 


are developing into a world culture. This tendency in the west 
and the east may, in act, be regarded as the best contribution 


of the modern era to tke spiritual emancipation of man. And yet 
this catholicism is, really, not z novelty to the Hindus, for catho- 
licism, in the best sense of the term, has been a marked characteristic 
of Hindu culture through-out the ages. So we find Sri Rama- 
krishna emphasizing that all religions are paths that lead to the 
same goal. In this way, he supports the universalism, advocated 
by Ram Mohun Roy, Keshub Chander Sen and others; but he 
does so, not at the expense of Vaicika Dharma, but rather with ` 

its whole-hearted autkority and sanction. 


Another great desideratum in modern times is the shedding 
of all sectarian strife among the votaries of Vaidika culture. In this 
respect, too, the life ard teachings of Sri Ramkrishna are beacon 
lights to guide our foot-steps in the darkness of sectarian strife 
and misunderstanding He demonstrated, through actual ex- 
perience, the truth that the Sakta, Vaisnava, Vedanta and other 
‘sects, the advocates of Jnana as well as Bhakti, of a personal God 
or the impersonal Brahma, the house-holders as well as the Sa- 

l mnyasins, were all travelling towards the same God. Of course, 
certain circumstances necessitated a greater stress on one process ` 
rather than onanother. Forinstance, the pathof Bhakti, he taught, 
was easier and, practically, more efficacious, to-day, than the path 
of Jnana. Some protagonists of Vedanta, in medieval and.modern 
times, had failed to emphasize this fact. They had failed to stress 
the truth that a high dezree of purity and self-control was necessary 
before one could treac the path of knowledge. This neglect of 
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the preliminary, spiritual discipline made the path of inca ieee 
look like arid scholasticism in the- eyes of many critics. Sri 
Ramakrishna, consequently, emphasized that, in modern times, 
the path of knowledge is more difficult than the path of Bhakti. 


` Another characteristic, that marks off Sri Rama Krishna 


Deva from every other social and religious reformer in modern 


4 


India, lies in the fact that, unlike the others—Ram Mohun Roy, 
Dayananda, Gandhiji, Sri Aurobindo, etc.—he was not the founder 
of any new system of religion or ethics. He was, simply, the liv- 
ing embodiment of all that was'best in Vaidika culture. He simply — 


re-stated the truths of Vaidika Dharma and applied them—as 


we have already observed—to modern conditions. In doing this, 
however, he had to emphasize certain features of Vaidika Dharma, 
which had not received general recognition, in his ` day. Thus: he 
found it necessary to dwell on the non-secular elementsin our re- 
ligion and ethics. He insists that it is necessary for every religious 
teacher and social reformer; on the positive side, to love God or 


realize the self and, on the negative side, to renounce all lust and 


greed,—the love of woman or gold. While in the.case of a house- : 
holder, the renunciation may be only an internal one; in the case 
of a Samnyasin it must be both internal and external. Those, 
who have some experience of teachers of religion or social reformers, 
who have not even the modicum of high character necessary for. 
their high office, will appreciate the appositeness of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s- insistence on renunciation. We have, elsewhere, re-' 


ferred to the spirited reply given by Sri Ramakrishna Deva to Kris- 
~ todas Pal, who would like to place the path of social service above 


that of religion and renunciation. Similarly, he deprecated all 
references to God’s glory in secular terms, such as praise for the ` 
beautiful flowers, stars, etc., created by God on the ground that 
“Those, who:are themselves fond of splendour, only like to speak 
of God’s glories.” The necessity of renunciation was, thus, the 
keynote of the great Master’s teachings. To Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, the Brahmo leader, who thought Sri Ramkrishna’s Samadhis 
to be fits of nervous disorder, the Master said, “You think, day and 
night, of all sorts of material things and yet consider yourself to 
be of sound brain, while I, who meditate on the ce Fountain- 
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Head of-all consciousness, appear to be as deranged. A fine piece 
of: reasoning”? *. - 


But while ae eel codes cf Buddhism, Jainism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam and of even modern creeds like Gandhism may 
be described as single track syszems, insisting on some single pattern 
of conduct on the part of all and sundry, Vaidika culture empha- 
sizes the doctrine of echical pluralism, as embodied in the princi- 
ples of Adhikari-bheda and Caturvarnya, and on the hierarchy 
of ethical ends, as embodied in the principle of Caturvarga. It 
unites this doctrine.to the theory of “progressive transcendence” 
(Karma-Mukti). Consequently, a life of renunciation, which is 
held to be, in every way, higher than one of self-indulgence, is not, 
dogmatically, prescriķed -for every man or woman, irrespective 
of the stage of spiritual progress, attained by him or her. We, 
find Sri Ramkrishna, accordingly, taking to task people like Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who wanted to go, immediately, straight to the river 
of Saccidananda. ‘‘You are house-holders’’, observed he, “chow can 
you reach the ocean of Saccidanandaz all at once ?...... You may 
dive into the river of devotion, but you must come up again,— 
dive and come up again. How can you dive once for all ?” Sri 
Ramkrishna, similarly, deprecated over-emphasis on doctrines, 
suitable for a particular phase or stage of spiritual experience and 
their extension to all stages, phases and moods. For instance, 
the constant emphasis on man’s status as a weak, miserable sinner, 
on the part of Christian and Brahmo missionaries, was a method 
of teaching, which, according to Sri Ramakrishna Deva, did more 

‚harm than good. For the great Master, man is neither a sinner 
nor a mere socio-pol:tical creature, but, essentially, a spiritual 
being. ‘This does not mean that man is the centre of the universe. 
Some western writers, for instance, ignore the sub-human and super- 
human contexts and place an exclusive emphasis on the human 
as the context of ethical endeavour. But Vaidika culture is 
not homo-centric. While allowing man a certain provisional 
individuality, it does aot believe in the so-called “sacredness” of 
the individual. The modern glorification of the individual, 
particularly by American writers, is a kind of Romanticism, affi- 
hated to Asuri Sampat and is a direct negation of all that is held 

*The life of Sri Ramkrishna ` 4th edition ), P. 281 7 . 
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sacred in Vaidika ideology. Sri Rama Krishna thus emphasizes 
that man is a spiritual being destined, some day, to realize God, 
the Atman; but, for the moment, he i is neither a sinner nor a 
‘sacred’ individual. : 


Sri Ramakrishna Deva may, thus, be said to be the Yuga — 
Guru of new India. Amongst his numerous contemporaries and 
successors, mention may also be made of two great saints, who, - 
similarly, bore witness to the spiritual vitality of Vaidika Dharma. 
One is Swami Ram Tirtha who, in his life and teachings, represents 
all that is best in Indian culture; and the other is Sri Vijai Krishna 
Goswami, who saw the error in the subjectivism of the. Brahmo 
Samaj. and revived Sri Chaitanya’s gospel of love: Such ‘saints, 
through their lives and teachings, did much to check the disease 
of secularism and. materialism, in: India. 
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vee A ; INTRODUCTION © 


ia my earlier paper“ on “Secularismand cognate trends in Indian Ethic 
IT have tried to trace the development of Secularism in India, through. varifgi 
historical stages. I have also sought to sketch the various phases and asp; 
of Secularism and ‘to describe such types as the Aesthetic Secularisy H 
Rabingranath Tagore, the. Nationalistic Secularism of Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
` Ethical Secularism: of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Bhagawan Das, Secularism in 
a “mystic form ifi Sri Aurobiado, etc. In.the present paper, an attempt is made 
to arrive at an interpretation and a critical appraisal of Sgcularism IN RELATION 
-TO ITS ee Viz., Vaidika Ethics. 


“© *Tiwart, B. G. 1954. Agra Univ. F. Res. (Letters) 2 : 51. 
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TuE MARXIAN DENIAL OF THE VALIDITY OF 
Pure Ernrcs 


In his “Dynamics of Morals,” Prof. Radha Kamal Mukerji, on the basis 
of the synthesized data of the social sciences, very aptly observes that each culture 
represents an experiment in Value Hierarchy. ‘‘There is,” says he, “‘a struggle 
going on between culturés with their distinct type-values and deep-rooted prefer- 
ences of the “‘paths of life,” such as Buddhist, Maitreyan, Dionysian,......... 
Christian and so on. Each culture nourishes dnd champions personal qualities 
and virtues of a certain type......... In India and China, mystics, saints and 
learned men, in Europe and America, the politicians and big bus:nessmen, in 


Soviet Russia, the engineers, teachers and nurses, command the highest prestige, 
and deference.’’* 


India has been in the vortex of this valuational struggle, since the times 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. During all these years, the question of questions 
before us has always been: “which values shall reign supreme in our lives,—the 
values of the spirit or the values of the flesh?” Japan, at one end of Asia and 
Turkey, at the other hand, have, largely accepted the pragmatic, secular value- 
hierarchy of the west; while China and Mongolia have, with some modifications, 
accepted the fotalliarian, materialistic type values of Soviet Russia. In India, 
the struggle, begun in the time of Ram Mohun Roy, is now approaching its 
climax. It is the struggle of Bharat Mata not only to preserve her own indivi- 
duality, but also to bear witness, in this hour of destiny, before a half-sceptical 
world, to the supreme values of the spirit. 


This cultural struggle is, largely, reflected in the modern developments 
in our Ethical Theory. The progress of secularism in the land, for instance, - 
made it possible for some to deny the value of Moksa or Liberation as one of the 
ends of life; and, at a later age, it became easier for the lovers of secularism to 


deny even the value of Dharma as the principle, regulating the operations of 
Artha and Kama. 


Thus, at the very out-set of the ethical enquiry, one is confronted with 
the Marxian denial of the existence or value of Pure Ethics and of the moral sense 
or the ethical instinct. “Is there such a thing as the “moral good” or what, in 
Ethics, is called the “Right”? This question is what Professor Hobhouse in the 
“Morals in Evolution” regards as one of the fundamental questions in Ethics. 
The Marxian answer to this question is, as we have observed, in the negative. 
Marx believes in the principles of the realistic and positivistic science of history 
and repudiates the claims of the normative science of Axiology. The influence 
of Bentham’s realistic soicology, Hegel’s philosophy of History and Darwin’s 
theory of Evolution leads him to maintain that “The workers have no ideal to 
realize; they have only to set free the new society that the old bourgeois society 





*Radha, Kamal Mukerjee—“The Dynamics of Morals,” p. 82. 
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carries in its womb.” In this respect, Marx goes further than even Herbert 
Spencer and Nietzsche. - f i 


Herbert Spencer, alcng with some other.writers of the so-called scientific 
school of Ethics, holds that Ethics is a natural and not a normative science. He 
treats moral phenomena as z product of sozial, mental and biological evolution. 
To him, then, Ethics is, az least, a science. 


Nietzsche, the protagonist of a glad-atorial type of morality, like Herbert 
Spencer, bases his Ethics or. biology and is, like him, a relativist. ` But while 
Herbert Spencer believes in the éxistence of moral phenomena, Mustache holds 
that there are no moral pkenomena. “There are,” he observes, “no moral ° 
phenomena; there is merely a moral interpretation of phenomena.” * 


Marx takes up a position even more extreme than that of Nietzsche. 

Not only does he, like Nietzsche, deny the existence of moral phenomena; but 
he also denies the existence cf any distinctly moral interpretation of phenomena. 
The socio-political animal, man, may in his ravings, talk of justice, humanity, 
etc. But, according to Marx, these ravings have no scientific basis; there is no 
moral sense and there’ are nc ethical instincts. He even, like Bentham, regarded 
the discussion of these matters a3 a trick designed to perpetuate the hold of the 
ruling classes over the mases of workers. Accordingly, he expelled people 
from his communist party fo> mentioning such things as love, justice, humanity, 
‘even. morality itself. ‘‘Soulfal ravings,” “‘sioppy sentimentality,” he called such 
talk. Marx’s disciple, Lenin, wno evaluated all knowledge from the stand-point 
of revolutionary politics, was even more vehement than Marx in all his references 
to Pure Ethics or to ethical ideals. a 


Now, in considering the Marxian position, it may be pertinent to ask :— 


1.- “Do men and women, in comman life, use the words “Good”, “bad” 
“right,” “wrong” and “duty”? (or what C.D. Broad calls “their synonyms”) in 


their speech? re 


à 2. if so, can the senzences, in whica the above words occur, be regarded. 
as “Judgments?” Otherwise, what significance is to be attached to such expre- 
ssions ? - a 

3. What is the nature of the above judgments? 


As to the first question concerning the occurrence of the words: “Good,” 
“Bad,” “Right,” “Wrong,” “Daty” or their synonyms in common speech, the 
universal experience of humanity justifies an answer in the affirmative. - The 
writings and speeches of Marx and his fol-owers are themselves replete with 
expressions involving a frequ2nt use of the bove words. Marx and Lenin were . 
eloquent in describing the beauty and benevolence of life in the paradise towards 
which this material world is travelling. 

*M. A. Mugge: Nietzsche, pp. 38-39. 
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‘The next point that has to be determined, is whether or not the sentences, 
in which the words “Good,” “Bad,” “Right,” “Wrong” and “Duty” or their 


` synonyms occur, can be regarded as judgments. Here we ‘are not considering 


whether or not the process of “Thinking” can take place without words; we are, 
on the other hand, considering whether or not propositions like-“‘Stealing ‘is bad” 
involve a judgment or an elementary act of discernment. “Dr. A:C- Ewing, in 
his “The Definition of Good,” refers to some forms of the Desire theory, which 
„profess to derive. moral obligation from desire. In some forms of the Desire or 
Wish theory and the theory of. emotional exclamations or ejaculations or commands, 
the validity of ethical judgments. is, certainly, challenged. But Dr. Ewing rightly 
points out that we cannot banish ;the ‘ “judgment” from Ethics and derive obli- 
gation from desire. “Hence we are justified in holding that propositions like 
“Stealing is bad, » and “Helping others is good” do involve an act of judgment. 


As regards: the nature of the above judgments, the théories’ of Herbert 
Spencer, Nietzsche and other naturalists, who hold that judgments, involving 
the use of the terms “Good,” “Bad,” etc. are not judgments of value or appre- 
ciation, but are judgments of fact, have been ably refuted by Sidgwick; Rashdall, 
Moore, Broad and others who cannot be accused of any bias towards idealism. 
But here we are anticipating the’ discussion . of subjectivist or naturalist theoriés. 


So the Marxian theory, which. denies the existence of moral phenomena 
‘and of even any moral interpretation of phenomena, will, when propérly formu- 
lated, be, probably, demonstrated to be a false one. But, probably, the Marxists 
regard the ethical urge as an ingredient of the social instinct, just as they regard 
the individual as a part ofthe integrated, social whole. Marxism eee to to 
evaluate every individual and* every institution from. the stand point of- 
impact ọn social efficiency or on the co-operative urge, ever present in man. 
This is but a corollary of the proposition of totalitarianism that matter and man 
_can be shaped by the environment and, consequently, that the individual. can ` 
be shaped by society or rather the State. - In other words, the State forms ard.. 
develops the conscience of the individual. This view clearly subordinatės Ethics 
to, politics or sociology and thus reverses the traditional roles of these : sciences. 
But even this position will not amount to a denial of Ethics. At the worst, it 
would ‘be_an evidence of confused thinking; at its best, it would be another form 
of the attempt, made, in the modern era, by Nietzsche “‘to transform all values, 
to create new values, and a new civilization,” Even the transformation of values, 
or the demolition of the older form of morality is, however, itself a form of valu- 
ation and, consequently, a process or a discipline within ‘the realm -of Ethics. 
The Marxian denial of the existence of Pure Ethics is, consequently, < not only 


, inconsistent’ with the other parts of their system but is, logically, untenable. 


-Tue OBJECTIVITY OF THE Goop AND THE CONTENT OF THE Goon e 
RELATIVIŞM AND SUBJECTIVISM — : 


A 


7 TET then,, that judgments of value concerning the:acts or. intendo 
of human beings do, as a matter of fact, exist, the next problem is,that of deter- 
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mining their ethical basis. Acccrdingly, the next.question that . Las to 

be answered is: “What are the characteristics of the “Good” involved in ethical 

judgments?” This, in otter words, means: (1) Does the “Good,” referred to- 
in Pure Ethics, exist‘as an objective fact? : 

(2) If so, what is the content of this “Good ?” 


As regards the first question, viz., the. objective existence of “Good,” | 
there are some western thirkers—and most western thinkers have some adherents, 
in varying numbers, in. Incia’ too—who hold that “Good” exists in the thoughts, 
feelings, volitions or even in the desires, wishes or commands of some individual 
or of a set of individuals. These, then, are some forms of the subjectivist theory. 
But subjectivist theories canrot explain the phenomenon of moral obligation, 
adequately. ‘‘Ought is,” az Dr. Ewing, in his “The Definition of Good,” suggests, 
“what subjectivist theories leave out and to have an ethics without “Ought” “is 
like playing: Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.’’ The theory of Ethical: 
subjectivism, which- denier the objective validity of “Good” or of moral obliga- - 
tion is, consequently, false and untenable. “Good,” then, has, ethically, an 
objective basis. f ` A : f 


“The fact is,” observes Bradley,.‘‘the moral world, both on its external 
side of the family, society and state, and the work of the individual in them, and 
again, on its internal side of moral feeling and belief.”* 


We must now acdress ourselves tc the next part of the inquiry, viz., 
what is the content of ‘“‘3ood” or of moral obligation ? 


As to-the content of “Good” or what is unique and peculiar in the 
ethical characteristics of “Good”? and ‘‘Evil’’ and “Right and Wrong”, we have, 
in the west, today, several theories in the field. Our concéfn with these western 
theories, is, however, only an indirect one. Some of them have entered the 
Indian scene through the bazk-door and, getting mixed up. with one another 
and with some indigenows theories, have produced a half-inarticulate, incon- 
sistent, chaotic jumble of ideas in zhe popular consciousness and have caused 
intellectual confusion even in the higher circles of the intelligentsia. It will 
not be out of place, therefore, to make a brief reference to the above theories, 


` which, in Europe and America themselves, have been refuted by a number of 
acute thinkers. mes z 


To start with, there are several naturalist theories, dressed in some biolo- 
gical or psychological garb. “The marrow of Naturalism is,” in the words of 
Laird, “‘its decree that hcman nature is, in all its aspects, nothing but a depart- 
ment of nature.”** Demcecritus, forinstance, observes that “Nature and culture 
are akin, for culture transforms man, but in doing so, it continues the work of 
Nature.” Now the word “Natural”? is, notoriously, vague. Thus Rousseau, 








*F, H. Bradley: Ethical Stucies (Oxford Clarendon Press, p. 89). 
**John Laird: A study in Moral Theory, p. 281-282. 
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for whom the word “Natural” stood for the “primitive,” denounced even Ethics, 
which, according to him, had its source in human pride. On the other hand, 
J.S.Mill took the word “Natural”? to mean the “Usual” and believed that Nature 
was immoral and that any one, who tried, in his actions, to imitate the natural 
course of things, would be.seen to be the wickedest of men. The fact is that, 
in the psycho-physical kingdom, the ego lowers itself into a condition of slavery, 
in so far as it is satisfied with the most common form of behaviour, i.e., with the 
satisfaction of its passions, laziness, etc. Urban justly observes “‘one cannot 
imagine an- education more damnable,” to use, Mr. Gilbert Murray’s words, 
“than one that would teach us to express ourselves as we are.”* 


Those, however, who, like J.S.Mill, imagine a conflict between the 
ethical process and the cosmic process, forget that ‘‘the ethical process is,” in the 
words of McDougall, “an outcome of the cosmic process.”** 


In the cosmic process, there are higher and lower planes. The plane 
of desire represents a higher stage of evolution than that of instinctive impulse. 
Green points out that the distinguishing characteristic of desire, of understanding 
and of will as compared with those processes of the animal soul, with which they 
are apt to be confused, lies in the consciousness of the object, which, in turn, 
implies a consciousness of self.*** Or as Bradley says, “In desire what is 
desired must, in all cases, be the self.”+ a 


Morality then, is neither a product of the biological herd instinct nor 
that of what, in psychology, is known as the ‘‘father complex.” It is a higher 
emergent than any of these instincts. Even Freud bases his work, not only 
upon the reality principle and upon biological principles, but also upon reason. 
“Ought” is, as Dr. A.C. Ewing points out, what subjectivist and naturalist 
theories.leave out, and to have an ethics without “Ought” is “like playing Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark.” 


Allied to naturalism is another theory that has caused some stir in wes- 
tern philosophy, viz., relativism. Lossky,*! the neo-Platonist, observes that 
the most important problem of axiology consists in establishing the existence of 
absolute values and the over-coming of axiological relativism, i.e. the theory 
holding that all values are relative and subjective. Stace, similarly observes:*? 


“When all the despair and defeatism of our distracted age are expressed 
in abstract concepts, are erected into a philosophy, it is, then, called relativism,- 
ethical relativism, aesthetic relativism, relativity of truth ......... It is the feeble- 

‘ness of intellectual and moral grasp, which leads people weakly to harbour the 





*W. M. Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 151. 

**W. McDougall: Ethics and some modern world problems, p. 122. 

***T, H. Green: Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford Clarendon Press) p. 133.. 

+F. H. Bradley: Ethical Studies (Oxford Clarendon Press), p. 67. 

*1, N. O. Lossky and John S. Marshall: Value and Existence (George Allen & Unwin) 
p. 104. aA . 2 : 
*2. W, T. Stace: The concept of Morals (MacMillan & Co.) , p. 60° 
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belief that not one moral aim is really better than any other, that each is good 
and true for those, who entertain it......... Whoever despairs and gives up-the 
struggle, whether it be an individua! or a whole civilzation, is. already inwardly 
dead.” ` i 


' 


Stace classifies the argumen-s in favour of ethical relativity under four 
heads, viz. (i) the argument based upon the actual varieties of moral standards, 
found in the world, as revealed by anthropology, (ii) the argument of Wester- 
marck—from which Dewey, another relativist, differs—that all moral ideas are 
based on “emotions”; and (iii) the argument based on “radical empiricism” . 
or on the doctrine that no word has a cognitive meaning, unless what it refers to 
or purports to refer to, is something of a kind, whose elements are, at least 
theoretically, capable of being directly experienced and that, consequently the 
absolute, unconditional “Ought”, in a categorical judgment, is a meaningless 
concept in-as-much-as it does not refer to any éxperience from which it has been 
derived; and (iv) the argurnent based on a repudiation of the spiritual or meta- 
physical foundations or sources of absolute morality. l 


Stace, himself, a radical empiricist, refutes the argument that relativism 
is justified by the actual varieties o7 moral standards found in the world. He 
finds in the data, furnished by anthropology and history, evidence of the gradual 
growth of a single moral idea in varying stages of development among different 
races. Lecky,* similarly, observes zhat the moral unity of different ages is a 
unity of tendency, if not that of standard. It is thus clear, as Urban** points 
out, that in real progress or evolution, there is an abiding norm through-out 
change. 


The second argument,_on which relativism rests, viz., the argument of 
Westermarck that all moral ideas are based on “emotions,” is one, which has 
already been referred to in ccnnection with subjectivism. Moore criticises it on 
the ground that the idea of moral obligation is not merely a psychological idea. 
In judging an action to be wrong, cne is not merely making an assertion about 
one’s own psychology and saying that the action is of a sort which tends to excite 
in one a peculiar feeling, viz., the feeling of dis-approval.*** Thus, facts belie 
subjectivism. i 


As regards ‘the third argument, which is based on radical empiricism or 
on logical positivism, discerring critics have shown that it is arbitrary to make 
meaning dependent on verifiability, seeing that the two concepts are, by no 
means, necessarily and directly related, since we can understand the meaning of 
a sentence without thinking, in the least, of its verifiability. Further, the posi- 
tivist, arbitrarily, confines his rotion of experience to sense-experience. More-over, 
logical analysis does not determine the meaning of the word “meaning”? itself 
by reference to the different contexts in which it is used. This has led to sharp 








*E. H. Lecky: History of European Morals, Introduction. 
**W. M. Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 385. 
***, G. E. Moore, Philosophical Studies, p. 332. 
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diferéncés. amongst the logical positivists’ themselves and has impairéd the 
prestige of the movemelit even-in the eyes of sympathizers. The rejection of - 
all ethical precepts, commands and expressiéns containing different kinds of 
appreciations of values, on the ground that they are not verifiable ‘and are, 
consequently, meaningless, is thus arbitrary, self-contradictory, absurd and even + 
nonsensical. So.the absolute, unconditional “Ought” in a categorical judg- 
ment. is, not. a, meaningless concept. . 


' Bat, “perhaps, ‘the strongest - argument in favour of relativism lies i in its 
denial ofan absolute standard in morality and iñ its repudiation of the founda- 
‘tion or the source of authority of absolute morality. In this matter,’ Ethical 
Relativism has ‘séveral allies,—subjectivism, scepticism, Radical émpiricism, 
Instrumentalismi, Hedonism, Egoism, Cóllectivisin, Utilitarianism; Secularism, 
the various forms of Materialism, etc. In fact, Relativism, largely, flourishes 


because of i its alliances. “‘Stace* refers to this proféssed love of tolerancé.on the 
part of Westermarck, in wom relativism j joińs hands with subjettivism: — 


: Speaking of the Sneed ly: dangerous, character of Ethical IAN, 
Westermarck says, “‘Ethical.subjectivism, instead of beinga danger i is more likely 
to'be an advantage :to morality. “Could it be brought home to people that there 
is no aksolute standard: in. morality,, they: would, perhaps, be, on the one hand, 

more tolerant and, on the other. hand, more critical in their judgments.” Stace. 
criticises this so-called. tolerance of the; relativists, in, these terms: ~ | | ` 


` #This would 1 mean that we shall ‘tolerate’ widow-burning; ` human sacri- 

fice, cannibalism, slavery, the infliction of physical torture, or any ofthe’ one 

- thousand and: one ‘abomiriations. which are, or have been, from time to time, 

.approved by one moral code.or another. . But, this is not-the kind. of toleration 

that we want, and I do not think its cultivation will prove an ‘Advantage to 
morality.’ 297k k; . A i ; 


1 


In the ‘west, ‘there. are ‘elaborate expositions and effective refutations - 


of t the various. allies of Ethical Relativism! We have, already, referred to the 
‘theory of Ethical Subjectivism. “As regards “Moral Scepticism,” ; Urban: obser- 


ves: nee j 

; “Moral Scepticism whether of the Greek’ Sophias or ‘of a Nietzsche and 
‘an Anatole France i is always the same in substance. Its thesis i is always i in essence 
this: that the historical relativity of moral codes shows them to have no more 
validity than that of useful conventions for social control.” Urban criticizes the 
above argument for its failure in distinguishing relativity to time and place, 
„fom relativity to the mind of an individual. Things may, be different for 
‘different times and places, but, the same for all within ‘that time and place. 
: Moral scepticism is thus, ethically, a blind’ alley. 








*W. T. Stace: The Concept of “Morals, P- 58. 
**W. T. Stace: The Concept of “Morals, p. 58., 
_ ***W, M. Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics,“ p. 383. 
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While James, the American avatar of Protagoras, tried to build what 
Bertrand Russell calls “a superstructure of faith on a foundation of Scepticism” 
and ignored all extra-human facts, Dewey, another pragmatist, seems to dissolve 
the individual into his social functions, as well as everything substantial and 

“actual into something relative and transitional. His philosophy of Instrumenta- 
lism, which extols social power, social efficiency or man’s collective control over 
natural forces, seems to take the line that morality means, in general, doing 
things well, while immorality means doing things badly. Stace, for instance, 
cites the following passage from John Dewey’s “Human Nature and conduct,” 
Part 4, Section 1:— i 


“Morals,” writes Prof. Dewey, “has to do with all activity into which 
alternative possibilities enter. For wherever they enter, a difference between 
better and worse arises. ... Pctentia_ly, therefore, every and any act is within 
the scope’ of morals, being a candidate for possible judgment with respect to its 
better-or-worse quality.’’ Morality, in such circumstances, would be another 
name for efficiency or cleverness. It cannot give us the “‘Ought’’, involved in 
moral consciousness. 


Of a piece with the abave is the stand-point of those empiricists, secu- 
larists, hedonists, or materialists, who adopt an in-organic conception of the 
world, for such a conception necessarily leads to a relativistic axiology. Man, 

` in such theories, is a psycho-physical creature, adjusting himself, in various ways, 
to the exigencies of the struggle for ex:stence. Morals, for an empiricist, cannot 
be thought of as super-human or as depending upon any transcendental mystery. 
It is the social environment, which is the essentially determining factor 
in morality. It is the necessity of living with other human beings, it is the impact 
of their needs and personalities upon us, which forces us to develop moral codes. 
Such a code is simply the set of rules, which govern our relations with our fellow 
men. 


Hobbes, similarly, founds morality upon psychological egoism. Egoism 
is one form of Hedonism, which, in its ethical form, says, “Though as a fact, 
other things are or seem to be desired, vet nothing but my pleasure is desirable.’* 
Hedonism, thus, represents a glorification of Artha and Kama and an abjuration 
of Dharma. A refined form of Hedonism is what may be called social Hedonism. 
Griticising this form of social Hedonism, as represented by Alexander, Laird 
observes :-—-** 


“That which is best ought to be done simply because it is the best. It 
is not made best, because it is socialized. Indeed, things which are socialized, 
may be very bad, indeed.” i l l 

Some socio-political philosophies of today are not, however, satisfied 
with ethical relativism. They accept its data, but feel that its moral flabbiness ` 





*F. H. Bradley: Ethical Studizs, p. 128. 
**John Laird: A Study in Moral Theory, p. 238, 
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cannot lead to firm, political action. So, on political grounds, they try to throw 
relativism over-board and attempt a blend of secular Utilitarianism and what 
is, sometimes, called Hegelianism of the left. ‘The tragedy of our day,” says 
Lossky,* “is that Utilitarianism joined with Hegelianism has developed a new 
type. of absolutism. We find it in Bolshevism and Fascism. Our new social 
absolutism is trying to escape the relativity of human life by a false value-absolute.”” 


The Bolsheviks, however, would describe their creed differently. All 
values, they maintain, are human values, therefore, social, historical, mutable, 
not opportunist or relative in the vulgar sense, but universal, in so far as there is ` 
no escape from change, and eternal only in the sense that the search for beyond- 
the-present-value is an’ absolute or, as Lenin observes:—** f 


va 


“The distinction between subjectivismand dialectics, among other things, 
lies in this; that in objective dialectics, the distinction between the relative and 
the absolute is itself relative. For objective dialectics, the absolute is also found 
in the relative. For subjectivism...... the relative is only relative and excludes 
the absolute.’? While the Bolsheviks, in this way, pin their faith on what 
is relatively absolute, the democratic socialists of Britain and India believe in what 
is absolutely relative. In his recently published political testament, “In place of 
Fear” (Heinemann), Aneurin Bevan observes that the stream of thought, embo- 
cied in the democratic socialism of the Labour party of Britain is “a child of © 
modern society and of relativist philosophy”. (Italics ours). He, however, con- 
Fesses that the chief enemy of this creed is “Vacillation.’? Wishing to get rid of 
moral flabbiness, he wants this relativist philosophy to achieve “‘Passion in action 
in the pursuit of qualified judgments.” (Italics ours). How this “Passion in 
action in the pursuit of qualified judgments” can be achieved without the fire of ` 
faith is a problem, which bewilders the democratic socialists of Britain as much 
as it bewilders the socialists of India—Acharya Narendra: Deva and the rest. 
Hence to escape from this undiluted, formalistic, abstract and unsatisfactory 
form of relativism, seme Marxians, as we have seen, profess a sort of Relative or 
Materialistic Absolutism. Materialistic absolutism in Ethics and Politics, how- 

ever, rests upon a lie. It closes its eyes to the very obvious truth that, not only 
in the realm of physics, but also in the world of phenomena in general, relativity 
is a marked feature. If, then, the kuman mind is, merely, a mirror.of the material 
world, there is no escape from relativism in Ethics and Politics, whatever the 
consequences may be. But if the human mind is orientated to some thing called 
the self or consciousness, there is a way out of the difficulty, for orientation to 
the self, which is one in all beings, is different Kon: a subjectivistic or relativistic 


ce 23 


attachment to the empirical “ego. 


Dewey, Sidney Hook and some other empiricists have tried to evolve 
another -type of relativism, which is free from the errors of subjectivism and the 








*N. O. Lossky and John S; Marshall: Value and Existence, p. 205. 
**V_ I. Lenin—Materialism and Empirio—Criticism, Chapter II, Section 5. 
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„exaggerations of absolutism. But this objective relativism can only give us rules 
of pruderice; it cannot give us the “Ought”, involved in moral consciousness. 


As regards Ethical relazivism, it cannot, as we have already said, achieve 
passion in action in the pursuit of qualified judgments without the fire of faith. 
And this fire of faith involves a visicn that apprehends the reality of the spirit 
and of the Truth that transcends the world of phenomena. Without this 
transcendental vision and this fire of faith, Relativism and Secularism cannot 
navigate their land out of distance of the economic and political rocks around 
which she is plunging. 


However, in several philosophical systems of today, there is, fortunately, 

a wide gulf-between the theoretic formulations and the actual beliefs and practices. 

Thus, in Marxism, a spirit of cosmic optimism, justifiable only by faith, a belief 

in the inevitability of progress and revolution. and a measure of social hedonism 

are some of the ingredients; and all these ingredients are, in practice, associated 

with fideism. Fideism, however, is, in theory, an anathema to the Marxians. 
- Hence their practice is better than their theory. 


Another defect, of the above forms cf relative absolutism and absolute 
relativism, in Ethics, is that they either ignore the existence and significance of 
the self in man or visualize on-y the empty, suggestible primal, empirical self 
of the individual, merged in the mad crowd, or, at best, the superficial, fractiona- 
lized “Self” of the individual, participating in the special Interest Association. 
This fractionalization of the self and of values and society introduces inconsis- 
tencies ands contradictions in all forms of Ethical Relativism and makes them 
untenable even on sociological grounds. But to us more important still, parti- 
cularly, because of its influence on modern Indian secularism and materialism, 
is their denial of the metaphysical or spiritual foundations of Morality. We - 
propose, later on, to deal with this repudiation of spiritual values. 


A Supjectivis> INTERPRETATION OF VALUES 


Another attempt to find -a prop for relativism is made through 
a subjectivist interpretation of the theory of values, which, from a new direction, 
seeks to explore the content of the “Good”. Thus naturalistic realism makes 
values relative and variable. Pragmatism, too, regards values as human and 
relative. Even some Absolute Idealists like Prof. Pringle-Pattison have two 
_value-theories: one, a theory of human values, the other a theory of absolute 
values; thus, they also make values subjective. 


Relativism and subjectivism attach a great importance to the relation 

between ‘desire and value. They-seem to suggest that values are a consequence of 

-desire. This is, however, a direct negation of facts. Striving, inclination, want 

‘and, desire are conditioned by the, value of the object; they are not a source of 
value. On the other hand, they are a consequence of value, 
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Similarly, feeling is not a source of value. Feeling is rather the clothing 
in which objective values appear in consciousness. No doubt, a feeling such as 
“pleasant,” “sweet,” “tender,” “noble,” or “wicked,” . “rude,” “trivial? and 
so on is a moment in the experience, which forms a part of the composition of 
value. But even here, feeling is only a sign of yalue and, as Lossky* points out, ‘ 
Meinong is wrong in taking the sign of- value, viz., feeling, for the value itself, 
while Heyde is wrong in taking the relation of valuable existence to the sign of 

‘value, viz., feeling, for the value. 


Another German writer, Max Scheler; holds that values are not relations, 
but peculiar qualities forming a special kingdom of objects with certain relations 
and ranks. Hartmann, similarly, holds that values are objective: formations 
and are absolute. But, like some English and American realists (including, for 
a period, even Bertrand Russell), who, under the inspiration of Mach and Ave- 
narius, sought to eliminate the conflict between “mind” and “matter” or “‘sub-~- 
ject”. and “object” by positing a set of Tertiary qualities, which, like Plato’s 
“Ideas,” only “subsist” and do not “exist,” Hartmann and Scheler speak of a 
new type of absolute, viz., -pure value, which “subsists” rather than‘‘exists.”’ 
According to this theory, “value” may have “reality”, apart from “Existence.” 
This “reality” is thought to be. discoverable by some. special form of perceiving, 
say, through emotional or intuitional or conative functions. But, in effect, this 
theory deprives existence itself of intrinsic worth. Thus it, too, tends to’support 
a subtle type of relativism and subjectivism. There is, however, no warrant in 
human nature or in erperience for such “‘subsistence”?’—what-ever it may mean 
and such “neutral”, “tertiary qualite.” 


Re af 


Hence value is not either “desire” or “feeling” or “relation” or “quality.” 
Nor is the valuable object a value; it is rather the carrier of value, i.e., it has or con- , 
tains the basis of value. ` ' 


Again, even morality is not the source of value. Morality is rather, as 
Selincourt** suggests, “the devotion to, or the endeavour to achieve, what 
independently and of itself is recognised to be valuable.” Or, as Laird*** 
observes :-—, : : 


“There is a necessary and synthetic connection between value and 
obligation in every instance in which the thought of value may be a guide to action. 
In this way, “Duty” according to Munsterberg, is only a possible consequence of 
value.” 


Thus “value” is a substantial or ontological entity. In other words, 
“value” is another name for “Esse” or ‘pure existence’? which, according to ` 
Sankara, is logically or experientially, uncontradictable. For Spinoza, “‘exist- 


ence,” “reality” and “perfection” are identical concepts, while, for Sankara, 





*N. O. Lossky & John S. Marshall: Value and Existence : p. 44. 
**Q. de Selincourt: Art and Morality (Methuen and Co.) p. 222. 
*** John Laird: A study in Moral Theory! p. 25. ; 
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consc_ousness” and “Bliss” indicate the same entity. Bradley, 
Bosanquet and most other Absolute Tdealists, as is well-known, equate existence 
and value. á 


“existence, 


Hence “value” stands for Absolute Fullness of Being or, in other words, 
for Absolute Perfectian or for Gocdness izself. Intrinsic value, then, is “Meaning,” 
that rests in itself or “purpose” 3éeking realization and finding it in itself. ` These 
are, at best, imperfect descriptions o? that which is, really, indefinable. As for 
derivative values, they move tcwards the realization of the fulness of Being and 
are the signs of approaching or of reaching the aim. 


The secular-sts and materialists, sceptics, relativists and subjectivists are, 
then, mistaken in taking the sign of reaching or approaching the aim for the aim 
itself or in-regarding derivative values such as materia] wealth and power as real 
intrinsic values. To conclude, values are possible only if the bases of existence 
are ideal and also sfiritual. Absolute or intrinsic value is, as we have seen, also 
Absolute Existence: and éxistence, in the true sense of the, word, belongs only 
to a subject; everything,.that is not a subject, exists due to the subject as its basis. 
In other words, Absolute value has its basis in Absolute consciousness. In fact, - 
Absolute value is id=ntical with Absolute consciousness or Atman. So here, too, 
the denial of Absolute value and its spiritual basis by the relativists and the 
subjectivists cannot be sustainzd. But here, perhaps, we are anticipating the 
subject-matter of a forth-coming discussion of the transcendental basis: of mora- 
lity. 


SECULARIS M—ITS DENIAL OF ABSOLUTE MORALITY AND OF ITS 
SPIRITUAL BASIS l 


_A preliminary Examination of Secularism in theory and practice 
(a) The empirical stand-point 


- Indian secalarism joins hands with western subjectivism,~ relativism, 
naturalism, agnosticism, empiricism, behaviourism, neo-hedonism, utilitari- 
anism, instrumentalism, pragmatism Marxism and other forms of Materialism, 
Nietzschean romanticism, anarchism etc., in professing utter scepticism concern- 
ing the existence of absolute morality and of any supramundane foundation or 
source of authority of absolute morality. It would be truer to say that Indian 
secularism, if formulated into a philosophical systém, would take one or more 
- of the forms, which we have just enumerated or that, in the vague ideas of the 
advocates of seculzrism in India, there are ingredients, derived from, one or 
more of the above western systems. We are, be it noted, using “secularism”. 
not in the political sense of a toleration of all faiths, but rather in the philosophical 
sense of a denial of all absolutes and universals in epistemology, Ontology and 
even in the physicel and social scienzes. This moral scepticism also colours the 
out-look of many physicists, biologists, psychologists, anthropologists and other 
types of scientis:s; they do nct believe in an authoritative moral law. 
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Many and E are the philosophical formulations in which, in the 
west, this moral scepticism expresses itself. Thus Bertrand Russell finds in the 
revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds the key to the mystics’ standard of 
values. ‘“By self-interest,” says he;* “man” has become gregarious; but in instinct 
he has remained to a great extent ‘solitary; hence the’ need of religion 
and morality to reinforce sélf-interest.”” But when the prudent restraints: of 
social behaviour become difficult to endure, they aré,—says this polished western 
hedonist,- thrown off. “Those, who, at such times, throw them off, acquire 
a new energy and sense of power from thé cessation of inner conflict.” ...... The 
solitary part of their nature re-asserts itself, but if the intellect survives, the re- 
assertion must clothe itself in myth. The mystic becomes one with God, and in 
the contemplation of the Infinite, feels himself absolved from duty to his 
neighbour.”** Very naive, indeed, is this picture of one, who has attained the 
plane of Bhiima. Further on, Bertrand’ Russell describes German idealism as 
the child of the Romantic movement and says, “Philosophy, under the influence 
of German idealism, became. solipsistic, and self-development was proclaimed 
"as the fundamental principle of ethics.” *** Next, speaking of a hermit or mystic, 
Russell proceeds to say,*1 “In order to feel solitary, he must be.able to prevent 
those who serve him from impinging upon his ego, which is best accomplished, 
if they are slaves.” ‘Finally, the distinguished writer, referring to the ethics of 
self-realization, concludes:—*? 


s 


“Man is not a solitary animal, and so long as social.life survives, self- 
realization cannot be the supreme principle of ethics.” Thus Bertrand Russell 
-equates the self with the. ego or, in other words, he betrays utter scepticism as 
regards the validity of absolutism & Kantian apriorism and -rationalism in 
morals. He, further, seems to regard morality as an instrument, designed to 
re-inforce self-interest and thus to strengthen the gregarious instinct.- So, for 
Russell, there is no absolute morality and no transcendental source of moral — 
authority. a 


Mc Dougall,** the eminent psychologist, similarly, declares, “Ethical 
and political principles and precepts are not eternal, supernatural truths. i 
Laird,*4 another eminent thinker, observes, “Our moral theories should not 
be unbiological we should see our duties towards the unborn and learn more 
from medicine than from supersitition and ‘tabu’.” He follows James in attack- 
ing those theories, which allege that our “good and authoritative self- is our. 
only real self, the rest being ‘illusory.”*5 Laird, however, does not deny the 











*Bertrand Russell: History of western philosophy (George Allen & Unwin). pp. 
707-708.- i - ' ie 


**Ibid-—pp. 707-708. a : > 
**4#Tbid.. 7 : a s i i 
*1. Ibid. 
*2. Ibid.—p. 710. 
E *3, McDougall? Ethics and some world problems, p. 129. 
“*4, John Laird: A study in moral theory, p. 297, 
-*5, Ibid. p. 140. 
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value of religion and the absolute character of values. He only asserts the auto-. 


nomy of ethics. He further wants to get rid of “a priori’? dogmatics, viz., a 
priori metaphysics or theory of knowledge or the metaphysico-exper:ential 
method and recommends a broad, empirical survey of those central features in 
` the world and in life, which tally with fundamental values. He holds:that the 
prominence. given to ‘intrinsic’? goods in most ethical, systems is. ill- -grounded. 
He Criticises Sorley for saying that value-predicates are existential predicates 
and Bosanquet and Mc Taggart for proceeding at a gulp from their “categories” 


to the concrete examples of these i in lize, e. g., man, State, etc. Tuker,* another ` 


believer in a morality, derived, from- science, “observes: — 


; “Our gregarious character does not afford us the principle of moral and 
social life; it is- rather the necessity for social life, which requires us to’ choose 
between gregarious instincts and to call ‘moral’ thóse, which make for co-opera~ 
tion and sympathy.” ` ` i l 


We thus find that, all cver the joel. the modern student is sceptical .. 
arid critical of values. Accordingly, tae central problem in modern philosophy 
seems to be that of discovering the place of values in the light of the natural and 
physical sciences and ‘the place of Ethics in a general theory of values. For 
instance, on an petal basis, it has been argued that the “human standard of 
value,” in Economics, is “to value every act of production and consumapHion with 
regard. to he aggregate effect on the life and character of the agents.” 


(J. A. Hickson, quoted by Urban.** ) j 7 


In an earlier chapter, we have a to many sien attempts to find | 
a'secular basis for morality. We have noticed that all attempts to find a secular 
basis for absolute morality, including the attempt of Mill and other utilitarians, 
have failed. As regards the attempts of the relativists, subjectivists, naturalists, 
sceptics and the like to éstablish, on a secular basis, a system of moral relativism, 
we have found, in the first place, that moral relativism is-neither logically selfs 
consistent nor true to the facts of human cai i 


Proceeding on a purely empirical basis, we: notice sharp differences 
amongst the secularists themselves as regards their standards of values and their 
consequences on human life. I? the Americans and their European allies prize 
liberty and democracy and the Russians admire equality of a sort, the Indian 
secularists, Sri Jawaharlal and the rest, seem to set their hearts on fraternity. But 
Bertrand Russell scents an imper.ding canger in this secularistic commonalty. He 
would define as virtues ‘those mental end physical habits, which tend to produce 
a good community and as vicious:those that tend to produce a bad one.”*** 
He, consequently, scents an impending disaster, on a colossal scale, i in the “cosmic 





_*M. AVR. Tuker: -Past and futuze of Ethics (Ox. Univ. Press), P. 49, 
**W. M. Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 18. 
***John Laird: A study i in Mozal Theory, p. 206 
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impiety” inherent in Dewey’s ethics of the power of the community, on which 
Nehruji seems to have set his heart. In this connection, Russell says:— 


“There thus arises, among those who direct affairs or are in touch with 
those who do so, a new belief in power. ......... To frame a philosophy capable 
of coping with men, intoxicated with the prospect of almost unlimited power 
and also with the apathy of the powerless, is the most pressing task of our time” * 
(Italics ours). l oo 


Again, on purely empirical grounds, Mc Dougall, in company with 
William Archer and Aldous Huxley, recommends the dethrone-ment of religion 
and the enthrone-ment of patriotism at least, in India :— 


“In order to realize the immensely heneficial influence of patriotism in 
this melange of religion and patriotism, let us_turn to the history of India, ° 
a country saturated with religion, but devoid of patriotism. William Archer 
recommends that “Bande Mataram” should be accepted as the inspiring princi- 
ple of a great effort of national regeneration.”** ` Aldous Huxley, who visited 
the bathing ghats of Banaras, at the time of an eclipse, similarly, speaks of the 
desirability of founding a chair of Atheism, in some University, in order to make 
Indians more patriotic. And yet, another secularist, Bernard Shaw, holds that 
patriots are lovers of their country only in the sense, in which a set of dogs, qua- 
relling over a piece of bone, can be regarded as lovers of animals. So chaotic, 
‘then, are the views and so sharp are the differences amongst the secularists them- 
selves as regards their summum bonum! And yet the Goddess that they all 
adore is one and the same, viz., Ethical Empiricism. _ 


Nor are the differences amongst the secularists and materialists,- 
communists, socialists, Nietzscheans—in the realm of values, confined to pure — 
theory. War and violence, in various shapes—actual and potential—are- the 
consequences of their’ attempts to actualize values that they hold dear. Sinister, 
-ndeed, are the results of the Industrial Revolution and of machine production 
on our valuation of goods.. Ethical Empiricism, then, seems to be a blind alley 
_ that leads no-where. ` : e 


The ethic of power is blind. It moves in a circle or drifts like a rudder-- 
less boat. The milder humanists regret, with Aneurin Bevan, their vacillation and 
Aabbiness, while the more ruthless worshippers of power regret, with Robespierre 
that they were not ruthless enough. Thus they never seem to have enough of it. 


But instead of dwelling on their family quarrels, let us, empirically, 
examine the ideology of the secularists on the basis of their agreement. 


The first weakness of modern secularism lies in its inability to grasp 
what Gandhiji and Aldous Huxley describe as the sanctity of the end and of the 
means. If, as Dr. Shelvankar, the Marxian writer, suggests—means, to the 








*Bertrand Russell: History of Western Philosophy, pp. 755-756, - 
**Ethics and some modern world problems, W. McDougall, p..50. 
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secularist, are as good as ends, then,. for the realization of good and desirable 
ends, all means are good and desirable: We, submit that life under such an 
ideology. would be lacking in one vital thing; viz., the principle, which Plato in 
his criticism of the power-ethics of Thrasymachus, “referred -to as the principle 


- of balance or, say, thé principle of Harmony. Under the spell of a so-called 


noble end-mixed with a number -of doubt-ful human motives-, an enthusiast, 
with: no sense of perspective, might resort to orgies of yiolence and other excesses. 
Even a‘hard-headed specialist or a technological or military expert, who is, - 
professedly, supposed to be concerned. solely with the means, may, indirectly, 


‘dictate the ends to be pursued by his employers or his organization. And thus, 


if the blind lead the blind, grezt.is the fall thereof. After two horrible world 
wars and. the approaching’ exhaustion of the areas, where economic pioneering 


` can be carried on, it is high time for.man all over the’world to accept the principle 


of Ahimsa or non-injury in.means‘and ends, in thought, word and deed. 


Secondly, with its mottces, ‘“Business is business,” “Each man for his own 


T profession,” “Politics is politics, ? “Art for Art’s sake,” “The church knows the 


truth,” “Each man for himself,” “Dog eat dog,” etc., secularism leads to the 
compartmentalization of modern life., l š 


Thirdly, as we have already- indicated, in anearlier. dco secular- 
ism leads to the fragmentation; fractionalization or dis-integration of the self. 
The old Adam of egoistic impulse becomes the normal expression of the primal, 
animal self, merged in a crowd of smilar units, 


i Fourthly, secularism fails to grasp the importance of the ancient distinc- 
tion,—once again emphasised by J. Krishnamurti in his teachings,—between the 
perishable and- the imperishable.- Many of the conflicts of modern man are 


“motivated bythe vain attempt to perpetuate the perishable, viz., the objects 


which, Schopenhauer, in his “Wisdom 3f life,” classifies under the heads: Property 
and Reputation. Empiricism, at any rate, cannot.consistently deny the basic . 
fact that all determinate things are observed to die. But some western sécularists are’ 


` inconsistent in their. empiricism; and so some of them accept the traditional 
' Christian belief that there is a self or so -l, which is determinate and yet immortal. 


And, as Professor Filmer S. C. Northrop ‘observes, ` “Even western materialists, 


-who deny the immortality of the self. postulate an immortality for scientific 


factors in the laws of conservation of matter and energy in-Physies.”’* 


Fifthly, secularism fails to analyse, adequately, the term “Environment” 
and attaches.a false importance to this vague term. In all such reasoning, it 
is, ‘falsely, assumed that environment for man and for the lower forms of life is, 
essentially, the same thing. Aczually; men are not passive, wax puppets to be 


“shaped ‘by the environment. -They themselves play.an active part in-shaping ` 
the environment to suit their own ends and purposes. 


1 








*Filmer S. G. Northrop in “The żomplementary emphases of eastern intuitive and 
western scientific philosophy,” a paper published in ‘‘Philosophy—East and West’? ed. by G: A. 
Moore (Prinicpton University Press, 1946), P 219, 
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So it would be more correct to recognize that men, by rational selection, 
adapt their environment- to themselves—to their own ends and purposes. 
Naturalism is, further, blind to the truth that man, even when studied empiri- 
cally, is not merely apical, but also typical of the universe: matter, life and 
mind resemble one another in their structures so much that man is seen to be a 
‘microcosm of the whole and thus of “special significance within it. 


Sixthly, secularism is wrong in making life coincide with pleasure (or 
even with happiness in a sense other than that of Bliss) and in under-rating the 
human capacity for sacrifice. Even when it, occasionally, abandons Hedonism 
as, psychologically, untenable, secularism fails to analyse and evaluate “Desire” 
adequately. ‘The highest level attained by writers of this school is that of recog- 
nizing the need of a systematization of the universe of Desire or of establishing 
a gradation of desires in terms of their biological value in securing and promoting 
the happiness of the individual or the group. The role of reason or intellect, 
according to such writers, is either that of a servant of Desire or, at the best, that 
of a guide, whose terms of reference are limited to the making of fore-casts of the 
immediate and, at times, even remote consequences of the pursuit of various 
tentatives, suggested by a problematic situation. In this way, all forms of Secu- 
larism ignore the moral & spiritual unique-ness of the “Ought,” involved in 
moral consciousness. 


Now, on the plane of Desire, it is most difficult to solve the conflicts 
between self-interest and self-sacrifice, conscience ethics and group ethics, moral 
and morale. It is equally difficult to explain the ethical value of self-sacrifice, 
altruism, etc. Along with Desire goes a certain dis-ability (Avidya), which 
‘prevents one from realising the unity of all Being. For this purpose, it is nece- 
ssary to recognize. some. regulative ideals and supersensuous universals that 
transcend the.plane. of desire: Kamya Karmas must be regulated by the ideals 
and rules of Dharma and Artha. It is, further, necessary to recognise the in- 
adequacy and limitations even of the loftiest of desires such as the self-less desire 
of social service, for they give rise to certain fanatical ideologies and complexes 
‘such. as the saviour complex. But this is exactly what secularism fails to do. 
Indian thought, on the other. hand, recognizes that, for self-realization; Citta- 
Suddhi is a pre-requisite and that for Citta-“Suddhi, Niskima Karma or Karma 
.Yoga-is a pre-requisite. Consequently, our sages declare:— coe 

“Spotless freedom from desires means such a dissatisfaction in respe¢t 
of all objects, from Brama down to the inanimate as is felt in respect of the 


excrement of a crow.’ 
i Sankara’s ‘ ‘Aparcksanubhuti,” 4. 


“That dha is actuated iby dee is s the sole source of sorrow and becomes insipid 


.invan'instant; it is sought after by the ignorant.” oot Gees 
ae Sankara’s “Satsloki, > IL 


The two sources of misery are the- sense of I-ness in the body and the sense of 
‘mine-ness, arising’ therefrom in. -the objects ‘of one’s own consciousness.’ : 
: Sankara’s - “Satsloki;’ ‘TS. 
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Secularism thus fails to see, even empirically, that, desire, in every case, 
leads, psychologically, to confusion, attachment and sorrow and that -hence 
“Desire is not, ethically, desirable.’ Ceaseless and relentless striving for-worldly 
happiness here and now has, in the east and the west, only produced competition, 
destruction, uncertainty, fear, insecurity and the utter lack of “ peace of mind.’ 
Perhaps, Nietzsche is right in declaring that the “will for power” means compe- 
tition, ruth-less-ness and the destruction of those, who are not ‘capable of 
surviving. The futility of an Ethics, that is doomed to insatiability, has to be 
recognized. The thesis, advanced by the aggressive naturalism, mechanical 
hedonism and blazant materialism of the science-minded and economics-and- 
power-conscious west that the search.for worldly goods is the summum bonum 
of man’s actions, consequently, deserves to be rejected. 


Seventhly, secularism attaches a greater importance to the atomic ` view 
than to the integral view of things. Its out-look under-rates the whole and 
exaggerates the value of the part; it bzlittles the eternal and the univergal and 
over-rates the transitory and frectional aspects of reality. Thus, it wrongly. 
believes that mere political or economic organization can achieve or defend 
freedom. History, on the other hand, demonstrates the more enduring nature 
of the spiritual structure founded by an Asoka or a Buddha than, say, by a welfare 
expert like Beveridge. 


The rightness in personal relationships is accordingly achieved or lost, 
in the words of John Macmurray “‘not in the field of economics or politics, óf 
committees and rules, but rather in tke domain of religion.” 


Finally, in repudiating absolute morality and its spiritual foundations, © 
„the current of secularism works against the ethcs of the Indian people and what. 
goes against the ethos of the people according to Hegel, Bradley and some other. 
eminent thinkers, almost verges on immorality. 


But, on purely empirical grourds, the greatest weakness of secularism 
lies in its ignoring the inter-depeadence of morality and religion. Humanism, 
without religion, seems to be, in the words of Urban, “‘like a man who wants _to 
have a watch without the mainspring, which makes it go.” Religion is not. 
only the supreme value in society, but it is also the principle of the scaling, order- 
ing, integration and regulation of all other values of life. Without the 
passionate conviction that stirs the heart of man and quickens his breath; all 
ethical theory will be turned into either a philosophical amusement or a pupas 
tious dogma. “Religion”, says Professor Rādhā Kamal Mukerji, * “is 
the revelation of perfect social values in integrated society... Peer "Religion i is the 
faith in the participation and permanence of values........, True religion | and 
art transform human relationships and values as channels of the expression of 
the absolute and the eternal...... An uplift of morals, the cultivation of tem- 
perance, honesty ard truthfulness improve physical and psychological health,. 








*Radhakamal Mukerji—‘D-mamics: of Morals’ -p. 397. - 
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efficiency and sociability.” Consequently, on purely empirical grounds, Dr. 
Radha Kamal Mukerji lays the weight of emphasis on “the need of the white 
heat of a religious morality with its trans-social ideal.” On this point, the famous 
American psychologist, Dr. Gardner’ Murphy seems to agree with Dr. R.. K. 
Mukerji. 

No doubt, in the past, there have been aberrations and perversions of 

religious fervour. Tawney and other‘historians have referred to the re-actionary 
role of religious miovements in some phases of history. In the guise of religion, 
superstition and fanaticism have gained the upper hand, causing much suffering 
to humanity in the shape of religious wars and massacres and leading to the 
suppression of freedom of thought and the subversion of the vahies of life. But, 
when properly analyzed, such movements are found to be, at bottom, motivated 
by economic and political forces. _More-over, perversions of religion cannot 
justify the besmirching of the fair name of religion by the empiricists. So it is 
erroneous to regard religion as the opium of the people. On the other hand, 
religinns movements like Buddhism have, in history, heralded the inauguration 
of a new era of human progress and prosperity. True religion, then, has, 
specially in India, always been associated with human happiness. - 


r 


This preliminary examination, in an empirical manner, of the theory 
and practice of secularism, shows that secularism cannot, easily; furnish a system 
of Ethics that would meet the needs of modern man. 


(b) The logical aspect 


Most forms of secularism, temporalism, cosmism or. world-affirmation, 
logically, stand or fall with Hedonism or with Naturalism~ Consequently, a 
refutation of Hedonism or of Naturalism amounts to a refutation ‘of these forms 
“ of secularism, too. Some forms of secularism are, similarly, either synonymous 
with subjectivism or relativism or very closely allied to one or both of these ethical 
theories. We have, else-where, referred to these theories and to the eminent 
moralists, who have, effectively, refuted them. Two forms of secularism, how- 
ever, deserve to be mentioned separately. The first, one, viz., American secu- 
larism exercises a tremendous influence on contemporary thought and dominates 
the Dewey-drenched educational system of the new world. It claims to give a 
philosophical expression to the modern man’s groping for a newer and better 
world. It professes to rise above all “isms,” absolutes and universals, seeks 
to steer clear of the orthodoxies and fanaticisms, associated with the old-world,— `- 
extremes of idealism and realism—, and claims to inaugurate a new era in philo- 
sophy and methodology. The genius of Dewey has, more-over, enabled it to 
secure valuable philosophical allies in logical positivism, radical empiricism and 
common sense and to discover its sanction in thelife and practice of millions 
of Americans and thus to convert its very immaturity into a cardinal virtue. - For. 
the Americans are proud of their intellectual immaturity and abundant vitality 
and pose it against the so-called “‘senility” of the old world. 
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We have, at PETIN places, in this discussion, refered. to the American 
type of secularism and to Dewey’s ethical views, directly or indirectly, and in. 
general terms, we have also indicated some of the objections, mairily from an 
empirical point of view, that may be urged against this type of Ethic and some 
of its allies such as Naturalism, Reletivism, humanism, radical empiricism etc. 


In the form of pragma-zism, tae new Ethic affects to, be superior both to 
idealism and ‘‘the arrogant andsterile researches of abstract truth” and to realism, 
with its cut-and-dried dogmas; and with its middle-of-the-road doctrine of 
meliorism, which maintains that the world may be made better by human effort, 
it claims to rise superior both to the hope-less-ness of the existentialists, who hold 
that life cannot be lastingly bettered and may be daily worsened and to the 
illusion of the supernaturalists, who take refuge in the perennial dogmas of an 
eternal ahd universal salvation.. But rather uncritically, it falls an easy prey 
to the sorcery of naturalism and its half-baked doctrines, which have become 
very fashionable amongst the inventors and wielders of the atom bomb. Dewey 
does,.indeed, steer clear of such thecries as that of ethico-genesis, advanced by 
Dr. Chauncy D. Leake, who holds that the probability of the survival of a rela- 
tion-ship between individual humans or groups of humans ‘increases with the 
extent to which that relationship is mutually satisfying, and that of John Stuart 
Mill, who misses the distinction betw2en ‘that which is desired-and that which is 
desirable. But this advocacy of the need of intelligence and the role of insight 
in the consideration of the causes and consequences of our choice of one of the 

alternatives, with which some problematic situation confronts us, really amounts 
to an enthronement of the Desize Theory in a form subtler than that of J.S. Mill. 
Thus the new ethic of pragmatism, with its naturalistic bias, cannot adequately 
account for the ethical “Ought”; it can only give us naturalistic “‘Is-ness.” 


Let us now, briefly, indicate some of the ibgical implications of the new 
ethic: — : 


(i) The view that valuation-propositions must be grounded in physical 
generalizations, i.e., upon temporal and causal relations or that valuation - pro- 
positions must have empirical kases, seems, like the plan to divoroe the “Is” and 
the “Ought,” for the purpose of investigation and study, to be basically unsound 
and impracticable. It is futile to believe that “Social Scientists,” working with 
facts alone and with no valuations ir. view, will provide the empirical basis for 
new valuations. i 


(ii) The knowledge of the causes and consequences of our desire and 
of what i is desired does not make the ‘“‘desired” “desirable,” unless among the 
consequences, there are other desirables. : 


(iit) The new creed fails to recognize the truth that we can unify our 
temporal and ordinary desires only ky getting to something transcending them 
and that human conduct requires standards as certain and non-empirical as 
the entities of mathematics. 
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Another and an opposite form of secularism, the mystic one, invokes 
Divine Sanctions for secularism. It affirms that the world need not and should 
not be renounced, because the world is no other than the Divine itself. The Divine, 
intégral and one, thought of becoming many and so the world was created or, in 
other words, the Divine became many, viz., the world. So, it is maintained, the 
questior. of renouncing the world does not arise. Consequently, asceticism is 
not justified. 

But in some of its forms, the above view lays itself open to all the objec- 
tions that are raised against pantheism and against hylozoism. If God is the 
same as the world and the world the same as God, one cannot.adequately account 
for all that appears to be false, and evil and imperfect and perishable. Evidently, 
one must distinguish between Appearance and Reality, between phenomena 
and noumena. The man in the street has to realize that his confused idea of 
what constitutes the “world? requires clarification. There are, as Sankara 
points cut, several planes of experience and several orders of Reality. Even a 
dream or an illusion, like that of taking a rope to be a snake, is, in one sense, 
real: at any rate, it has its basis in Reality. But on waking up or on realizing 
that the snake was an illusory one, we come across a higher order of reality. And, 
on further thought, we see that only that, which is logically and experientially 
uncontradictable, is real. Then, perhaps, we begin to realize the nature ‘of the ` 
Self or the Spirit, which the Veda declares to be the sole Reality. On such a 
plane, the ‘‘world” is transformed into an entity different from what it appears 
to the man in the street. But, for this realization, the discipline of Citta-Suddhi 
is a pre-requisite. And for. Citta-Suddhi, the process of Karma Yoga or Nis- 
Kama Karma is necessary. Desire has to be conquered by a synthetic process 
of transcendence and either surrender to the Lord or attachment to the Supreme 
end, which is the infinite Spirit. Thus- asceticism stands, not for curbing the 
senses by coercion, but for detaching our actions from their particular, finite, 
material goals and objectives and ‘concentrating all actions on one and the same 
end, viz., perfection or self-realization. Hence the efforts of those, who invoke 
Divine Sanctions to bolster up the current idea of the world are, unavailing. 
Worldliness of this naturalistic type must be discarded, if the pilgrim of the Eternal 
Path is to make further progress. 


Tue SPIRITUAL BASIS OF MORALITY 


In the earlier discussion, we have referred to the failure of secularism 
and materialism, to meet the ethical needs of modern man., But an empirical 
examination of the theory and practice of secularism is, in itself, unsatisfactory 
and inadequate. For its denial of the transcendental foundation of morality 
is a problem connected with metaphysics, epistemology and logic. rather than 
with psychology or history. 


The question that has, then, to be faced is: Gan knowledge be purged 
of all fideistic and transcendental -moments and can science itself do without 
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absolutes and universals? One vety important school of: modern secularism, 
that of Dewey, would answer the above question, emphatically in the affirmative. 
For the pragmatists, then, knowledge and science have, at the best, only a prag- 
matic value. Dewey, however, avoids the fallacy, committed by some previous 
empirical moralists like J. S. Mill, viz., that of identifying value with what is 
actually valued. Dewey is cautious enough to point out that there is a world 
of difference between what is cciually desired, and what is thought desirable’ on the 
reflection of consequences. But this is only a subtle refurbishing of the Desire theory 
of the naturalists. Other schcols of secularism and materialism, however, are 
not satisfied with the theory of pragmatism. The Marxians, for instance, wish 
to arrive at some half-way house between Relativism and Absolutism. They 
admit the existence of rational, “a priori,” .apperceptive, Kantian moments 
in knowledge; though they regard such rational moments as the working over 
of the sensed moments. Simzlarly, their sociology has certain ingredients, 
such as cosmic optimism, social hedonism and a belief in the inevitability of 
progress, which cannot be the results o7 “‘a posteriori” deductions. They; further, 
concede that there is something ‘‘a priori” about the social or co-operative urge, 
though, with Herbert Spencer, they may be tempted to claim a natural history 
for this social urge and may be inclired to regard it as a product of biological 
heritage. The Marxian or dialectical materialists further differ from the prag- 
‘matist thinkers in holding that a thirg works, because it is true and that it does 
not become true, because it works. : l 


But, logically, even this intermediate position of the dialectical material- 
ists is un-satisfactory; for “probability” is the only law, which empiricism cah, 
logically, yield. And yet Art pre-supposes the esthetig Absolute and science 
is not possible without universals. 

The discussion, in an earlier chapter, of the problem of the content of 
the ‘“‘Good’’ has shown to us the hope_ess muddle into which the various forms 
of Ethical relativism, subjectivism and scepticism and, indirectly, the various 
forms of secularism and materialism land themselves, in this matter. Or, in 
other words, if we take “Good,” after Dr. A. C. Ewing, to mean “the fitting 
object of a pro attitude,” then these theories cannot adequately account for the 
“Good.” They fare no better, when they try to solve the allied problems of the 
cognition of the “Good”? and of moral conation. Empiricism has to confess that, 
just as, in epistemology, sensations, in themselves, lack coherence, so also in Ethics, 
natural goods such as enough to eat or the satisfaction of wants cannot adequately 
account for our sense of moral values. Science alone cannot, for instance, prove 
that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty; and it cannot give us a conclusive 
theory as to the best way of living. Nor can the reflection of consequences arm- 
the pragmatist with some adequate instrument for determining moral values. 
This problem of the cognition of th2 ‘“‘Good” brings us faceto face with the 
-problem of human nature. For Plato, human nature has three elements, reason, 
spirit and appetite; for him, morality is the harmony of these three parts ofthe 
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soul. Westermarck, the modern relativist, on the other hand, founds morality 
solely on emotions and comes to the’conclusion that, as emotions are -variable, 
so also is the-moral standard relative and variable. This position of the rela- 
tivists, subjectivists, | empiricists and hedonists is highly unsatisfactory. Some 
utilitarians like Sidgwick have, consequently; sought to unite sensibility with 
reason and to found absolute morality on what Sidgwick calls the axiom of “‘ra- 
tional benevolence ;” ‘and some others have tried to find a secular basis for 
absolute morality in the theory that moral value is a kind of quality. But the 
theory of sensibility or even the theory of quality ¢ can, as we have observed earlier, 
hardly be a basis of moral obligation. 


Philosophy, as is well-known, owes to the insight of Immanuel ~ Kant 
the discovery of the. truth that, in knowledge, understanding makes Nature ‘and ` 
that the mind plays an active part-in building out of the chaos of sensations -the 
cosmos of intelligible knowledge. Similarly, in Ethics, it is, he suggests, Reason 
that differentiates man from all lower animals and prescribes the moral law to 
‘itself. He emphasizes that the moral life is.a life of pure reason. The higher 
or rational self of man also: manifests itself as the social or even the universal 
` self. ` Reason, then, is the regulative principle in human life. Or, in other 
words, .morality proceeds from Reason or the Self. ° 


Hegel sought to give a more comprehensive and more objective basis 
to Kant’s critical rationalism through his doctrine of the Absolute Idea or the 
Absolute Self. The modern Absolutists—Green, Caird, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Royce and Croce, too, in general, followed Kant and Hegel in founding absolute 
morality on Reason or the Self. 


` Just as every object of knowledge, logically, presupposes a self that “knows 
it, so also as Green* points out, the distinguishing characteristic of desire, of 
understanding and of will, as compared with those processes of the animal soul, ` 
with which they are apt to be confused, lies in the consciousness of the object, which, . 
in turn, implies a consciousness of self. Says Green** “Just as there.is growth of 
_ knowledge, in man, though knowledge is only possible through the action in 
him of the eternal subject, so there is a growth of character, though the possibility 
of there being a character in the moral sense is, similarly, conditioned.” Or, 
as Bradley says*** “In desire, what i is desired must, in all cases, be the self.” 


It is the predatory out-look of science that peeved the secularist from 
seeing this obvious truth. ty ` 


“In, normal practical life,” says Professor K. C. Bhattacharyya,*1 
“natures not consciously exploited as a tool, but is negotiated in the ie Seer 





*T. H. Green: Prolegomena to Ethics (Ox. Clarendon Press), p. 133. 

**Ibid. p. 133. ; À 

***F, H., Bradley: Ethical Studies, p- ‘67. a 

#1. K. C. Bhattacharyya—The concept of philosophy, p. 74, in “Gontemporary 
Indian Philosophy.” : ; sional fog Sets 
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spirit of sociable-ness. It is the arrogan: exploiting attitude of science towards 
_ the object that provokes a self-healing rezction of the spirit in the form of philo- 
sophy. ......... The concept of the selfsubsistent object is the first corrective 
‘that philosophy offers of the predatory out-look of the scientific’ intellect.......... 
The creed of science, if fcrmulated; would be a pragmatist form of solipaiatié 
idealism.” The so-called -ational foundation of the factum of science is, then, 
an illusion. On the other hand, in the words:of Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya, 
“Spiritual consciousness is 20t mere consciousness, of reality but is reality itself.” 


Recent developments in western empirical logic and epistemology are 
driving some serious writers on psychology, epistemology, religion and culture 
to revolutionize their out-.ook and to accept the fundamental thesis of Indian 
philosophy that the aesthetizally immeaiate, known solely by intuition and contemplation, 
represents something scientifically and philosophically irreducible and ultimate.’ Thus 
Prof. Northrop observes, “In this manner, guided solely by the need for clari- 
fying the relation between inductive and. theoretical factors in western science 
and philosophy, without amy though: of oriental philosophy, the writer was led 
to the very concept by intuition as irrecucible and hence ultimate, which the < 
present study has shown to be the bas:c conception of the five major philosophical 
and religious systems of tne orient.” * 


It is clear, then, that we can unify our temporal and ordinary desires 
only by getting to something transcending them and that our conduct requires 
standards which are, like Plato’s universal principles or Ideas, absolutely certain 
and non-empirical. All morality implies some eternal, regulative principles 
and some immanent ideal force behind these principles,—the immanent force, 
that explains the progress ia world history and in the ‘consciousness of freedom. 
Such has been the teaching of the world’s great moralists from Sri Krishna and 
Aristotle to Hegel and Candhiji. 


F urther confirmation of the existence and significance of absolute 
-morality and its spiritual foundations is to be found in the evidence of moral. 
consciousness -and of religous consciousaess. For an earth-bound morality, 

- éarthly society may be an adequate end for man. But most sober philosophers 
see that life, in its fuller aspects, in ics richness and fuller development, is not’ 
the seeking of earthly pleasures alone and that the relativity of the physical world 
can only be escaped by transfiguring it and thus sharing in the absolute existence, 
whichis the absolute valu2. We must seek this absolute beyond this world. 
“Morality,” says Bradley, “is imperfect, and imperfect in such a way as implies 
za:higher, which is religion........:. There is a connection between true religion 

- and morality.: ns... A man. who is ‘religous’ and does not act morally, is an 

imposter or his ae is a false one.” *= Bosanquet, similarly, observes, “Just 








‘*Filmer s. c. North-op: “The complementary emphases of Eastern Intuitive and 
western®scientific philosophy” in ‘Philosophy—East ard West” ed. by G. A. Moore, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1946, pp. 233-234. 

**F, H. Bradley: Lthical Studies, p. 314. 


ce 
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-like the faith of science in its battle with appearances is the faith of the good man, 
if he is in any place or time to overcome the. world.”* ~- 


And, again, “Though religion is not itself without morality, yet morality 
is an impossible attitude without what is, essentially, religion.” ** 


In India, religion gives us the ultimate data upon which ethical sciencé 
may be built. The authoritative declarations of the Sruti, as revealed to the 
great Rsi-s, that the Self of all beings is one, give us the secure foundations of 
morality. These foundations can also be defended’ by reason and shown to be 
of binding and universal obligation. In Epistemology and metaphysics, whether 
one analyses “Matter”? or “Mind,” the “Subject”? or the ‘‘Object” or “Time” 
or “Space,” the sober thinker, searching for logical consistency, arrives at the, 
reality of the Absolute, Foundational - consciousness; this relation-less spirit | 
alone is, in fact, the reality. God, in the words of Ludwig Stein, “is the logical 
pre-supposition of the universe.” The truth, revealed in the Veda that spirit 
alone is the reality or that the self of all beings is one is, today, recognized by 
most sober thinkers of the east and the west. It is this principle that forms the 
foundation of Indian Ethics. 


It is.true that “Revelation” means nothing to the naturalist and the 
empiricist. ‘But,’”? as Bergson ‘points out, in connection with the validity of 
mystic experience, “we also meet with people to whom music is nothing but 
noise...No one would think of accepting this, as an argument against music.”’*** 


Philosophy owes a deep debt to Immanuel Kant for his discovery of the 

“a priori”? moments involved in our knowledge of the external world, through 
perception, understanding, etc. Now, as Sankara, in his Swatma-Nirdpanam, 
48, points out, “As no authority is equal to the eye in the perception of forms, 
. so is there no authority for knowledge, equal to the Veda, in the realisation of 
that which is beyond perception.” So, just as we have “A priori’? moments in l 
individual experience, there have been “a priori’? moments in racc-experience. 
To exceptional men, moral genuises and mystics have been revezled the spiritual 
truths, embodied in the world’s great scriptures. The soul of the mystic, says 
_ Bergson, is “content to feel itself pervaded, though retaining its own personality, 
by a being immeasurably mightier than itself, just as iron is pervaded by the 
fire, which makes it glow. Its attachment to life would hence-forth be its in- 
separability from this principle, joy in joy, love of that which is all love. In 
addition, it would give itself to sotiéty but to a society comprising all humanity, 
loved in the love.of the principle underlying it.”*! God thus acts through the 
mystic soul. ‘There is super-abundance of life. There is boundless impetus.”’*? 





*B. Bosanquet: Some suggestions in Ethics (Macmillans & Co.) pp. 105 

**B, Bosanquet: Some Suggestions in Ethics (Macmillans & Co.) pp. 101-102 

***Bergson: “The two sources of Morality and Religion” (Eng. Trans., Pub. 
by Macmillan; 1935) pp. 210-211. 

*1 Ibid. p. 181. 

*2 > p 198. 
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If experience is the cnly source of knowledge, there is no reason why mystic expe- 
rience—the experience of the Rsis of India, the saints of Christianity, the sages 
of Greece and China, the Propkets of Israel, the Arhats of Buddhism and several 
others—should be left out. There is, as Bergson and Radhakrishnan suggest, 
a striking unanimity that exists, in respect of essentials among the mystics of all 
lands and ages, whe ‘‘join hands acrcss the centuries” and “unite into a divine 
city which they bid us enter.?”# . 


And this unanimity amongst the mystics, saints, sages and seers is in 
respect of the truth, unfolded in the world’s oldest scriptures, the Vedas, that 
spirit is the only reality or that the self of all beings is one. “Those,” says the 
great Sankara, “‘that attempt, by means of proof, to realise a knowledge, which: 
reveals the proof itself, are such wonderful ‘beings that they will burn fire itself 
by means of fuel.”** In this way, cne may see that both Revelation and In- 
tuitive Universal Reason testify to super-sensuous and non-empirical- absolutes 
and universals, which unify our temporal and ordinary desires. 


Tue Varnika Ersics oF SANKARA 


The recognition of the ontological principle that spirit alone is reality 
or that the self of all beings is one, marks off Vaidika Ethics from other systems, 
in several respects. In the first lace, it leads to comprehensiveness. According- 
ly, the first important charactezistic of Indian Ethics is its comprehensiveness. 
Within its compass comes the whole range of ethical experience including the 
plane when, with the liquidaticn of rescience and of the-consequent feeling of 
bondage, there is a lapse of the sense of individuality and ofthe jurisdiction of 
auy and'every code of Ethics; and the ilumination of Mukti is seen as, eternally, 

“attained.” 

Amoag the western idezlists, only a few, Bradley, Bosanquet and.some 
others of their group have clear leanings towards Nais-Karmaya or the trans-moral 
stand-point. Royce with his bias for activism’ and individuality is a sort, of 
Karmavadin. Even the members of the Bradleyan group, however, are not 
always consistent. f 


The encyclopaedic compreher.siveness of Vaidika Ethics leads to a 
_ number of corollaries. Mukti, in principle, is, eternally, “‘attained’’ and is 
not an attainable; but, as long as the plane of illusion lasts, there is the duty of 
seeking the means tc liquidate -his nescience. Now, for most of us, men, for 
the greater part of our lives, this illusoriness of the world is not a realized datum. 
Consequently, as long as the illusion of “provisional individuality”’remains, there 
remains,.too, the obligation of seeking “‘progressive transcendence’? (Krama 
mukti) out of the darx chamber of nescience. This theory of “progressive trans- 
cendence” (Krama Mukti) is, then, one consequent of the all-embracing charac- 
ter of Vaidika Dharma. 





* Bergson p. 53. 
iil Swatma-nirupnam, 46, 
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‘Ethical pluralism is another corollary from the above principle: It- 
covers the whole range of man’s duties (a) to man, viz., to himself as well as to 
cther men, (b) to nature including the sub-human and the super-human contexts 
and (c) to God. In the west, thẹ Idealists, even the Absolutists, have a narrow 
homo-centric stand-point. There is, in their ideas of-self and of self-realization, 

_an exclusive emphasis on the human in the context of ethical endeavour. For 
them, man is a socio-political creature, whe seems to have no duties towards 
either beings higher than himself or towards creatures lower than himself. Thus, 
it becomes rather easy for the predatory beliefs and dogmas of scientific solipsism 
mis-called realism to make inroads into the ideology of the western Hegelians, 
which is closely affiliated to the semitic, Christian out-look on life. 


The ethical pluralism of Vaidika Ethics visualizes human beings in all 
stages of development,—from bud to blossom. Accordingly, this pluralism is 
embodied in (i) the tolerance extended to the hierarchy of ethical codes. of 
different. times and climes, (ii) in the principles of Adhikari-bheda and 


Caturvarnya, and the hierarchy of ethical ends as embodied in the panciple 
of Caturvarga. 


As to the hierarchy of ethical codes, it is important to realize, what 
Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya and others suggest in connection with logical theory; 
that, in ethical theory, too, “the fundamental differences are, implicitly, meta- 
physical, those in metaphysics are implicitly spiritual.and those in the theory 
of the secular spirit are implicitly religious.” ‘“‘Religions,”’* he further points 
out, “may indefinitely multiply and, indefinitely, get synthesized. So is there 
indefinite scope for differences and syntheses in philosophical theory in general. 
There is no question of philosophy progressing towards a single unanimously 
acceptable solution. All philosophy is systematic symbolism and symbolism, 
necessarily, admits of alternatives.”’** 


Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya further points out, “The Hegelian notion 
of a single and exclusive gradation of religions would appear from this stand- 
point to be intrinsically ir-religious.”*** This is Indian toleration of other 
religious and spiritual systems, at its best. Such a tolerance marked the lives of 
the best of our saints, sages and seers, even in the modern era, —Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramhamsa and the rest. This tolerance is different from what Lord Morley 
condemns in his “Compromise,” , the sacrifice of essential ‘principles in the’ 
interests of material welfare or ie fae and relativists’ toleration of all 
‘moral codes, which, in effect, places ‘ ‘cannibalism’’ or “cruelty to women” in 
the same boat with ‘ ‘martyrdom, > “altruism,” etc. l 








*K. G. Bhattacharyya: “The concept of PPR in “Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy,” p. 83. - - ae : a ~atie ‘ 

**Tbid, 

**Tbid. =e 
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Now, the idea that, on each plane; we have a number of alternative 
spiritual experiences is quite consistent with the idea of a hierarchy of spiritual 
planes and of consequent moral codes. Thus,. Prof. S. K; Maitra rejects the 
“Coherence theory” in its application, to the moral life and propounds what he 
calls a theory. of degrees of falsity, the more or less coherent life being equally 
false from the pont of view of the unity of the self, though the higher falsity e. g., 
the coherence in Christianity, ras the power of over-coming the lower e. g., the 
coherence in Fascism. Accordingly. the unities of group and individual lives 
may be regarded as false appearanc2s, reflecting, in their brute. material, the - 
pure unity of the self, though more or less imperfectly. In other words, the 
moral codes are, like the categories o? the practical life, inthe Kantian Sense, in 
which the pure cr enalytic unity of the pure self falsely appears as the synthetic 
unities of the socic-moral coces. This deduction of a hierarchy of moral 
codes is, as we have observed, quite ccnsistent with the idea of a‘hierarchy of spiri- 
tual planes with a number of alternative spiritual experiences on each plane. 
` Thus, as the princisle of caturvarga, too, emphasizes, different levels in the 
integration of personality—individual & Speiabcpgnne the “Ought,” in different 
forms. 


Concerning the other aspects of the ethical pluralism, favoured by Indian 
thought, (1) the hierarchy of spiritual attainments represented in the principle 
of Adhikari-bheda, (2) the hizrarchy of social functions’ including duties . and 
rights, as embodied in the system of Catur-varriya and (3) the hierarchy of ethical 
ends, as embodied -n the principle of Caturvarga, only a few features may ‘be 
mentioned here. Firstly, if the search for liberty represents -the spiritual need 
‘of western democracy and if the attainment of social equality represents the Soviet 
world’s ideal of happiness, ther. the realization of fraternity, in an organic com- 

“munity, may be sa:d to embody the spiritual aspirations of Vaidika culture. 
Secondly, the abov2 applications of the principle of Ethical pluralism’ make 
for comprehensiven2ss, catholicity and universality. From a man’s duty to 
himself, e. g., one involved in cleaning one’s teeth to a man’s duty to God or 
Atman, viz., self-reclization, all stages, phases and aspects of life, seem to be 
covered by the code of Varnd-srama Dharma. As remarkable as its comprehen- 
siveness is its cathclicity and universality: it extends to all men and women, 
irrespective of caste, colour, creed, etc. and embraces all their duties and 
functions. l 


Necessarily, therefore, Hindu Ethics, though fundamentally Moksa- 
centred, attaches a zreat importance to Kāma and Artha. On this point, the 
position of Vaidika =thics deserves to be better understood. Bertrand Russell, 
for instance, as we Lave observed above, finds, in the revolt of solitary instincts 

; against social bonds, the key to the mystic’s or ascetic’s standard of values. And 
Prof. D. P. Mukerji, in his “Modern Indian Culture,” similarly, suggests, ‘“The 
present position of mysticism as an agency of social change is a hopeless one....... 
The Indian mysticism of the twentieth century has not percolated through, the 
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outer’rinds of the Indian society.” * He further maintains that the movement 
`of Hindu revivalism of today, has no roots in the cultural, social, economic 
and political life of the masses. It is confined to the, sociologically, artificial 
elite-group, viz., the Bhadra-loka class. In-as-much-as our thesis does not, in 
a chauvinistic spirit, seek to uphold the view that all that is ours, today, is the 
best, we are quite prepared to admit the existence of many. weaknesses in the 
theory and practice ofthe modern Hindu. And yet the greatest of our weak- 
nesses, for some time, has been the repudiation, in theory and practice, of the 
principles of Vaidika Ethics. The spirit of Indian religion and philosophy has 
been, vehementaly, in favour of an organic integration of all the elements of life 
and of all the members of the body politic. -It has never favoured isolation or 
what Bertrand Russell call “the revolt of the solitary instincts against social 
bonds.” Even in one, who attains the plane of Bhima or Sarvatmabhava 
and goes beyond good and evil, there is no revolt of solitary instincts against social 
bonds. There is in him the lapse of the sense of individuality and, consequently, 
-the lapse too, of the solitary, Nietzschean instincts & impulses. As regards 
Naiskarmya or Karma Sannyasa or the trans-moral stand-point, it is a travesty 
of facts to describe it as a revolt against social bonds. With the lapse of the sense 
of individuality or the realization of its illusoriness, one is, certainly, free from all 
ethical and social bonds and obligations and is beyond the jurisdiction of any 
. -code of ethics. But social obligations lapse, because they are no longer felt as 
obligations or impositions inflicted by some external authority. With freedom 
cothes spiritual spontaneity and if even then I might seem to act, my action 
arises, not from bonds or obligations, but from what Tagore calls ‘‘creative 
freedom” or what Sri Krisna describes as a sort of make-believe. Bertrand 
Russell betrays a colossal ignorance of the spiritual experiences, at any rate, of 
the. Indian mystics, when he thinks of the mystic’s stand-point as a revolt of 
solitary instincts. against social bonds. Aldous Huxley is nearer the mark in 
recognising that “virtue is an essential preliminary to mystical experience.” ** 
Or, as Hopkins observes, ‘‘even in monism, based on an impersonal Brahma 
` (or un-moral God), austerity trains one, not merely for physical or psychical 
command over nature, but for the acquisition of the God-head.”*** In other 
-words, morality is the basis of .Jnana; there is a transformation or divi- 
nization of instincts before one attains the trans-moral plane. As regards Prof. 
D. P. Mukerji’s strictures against: modern Indian mysticism and asceticism, it 
may be said that, at any rate, in the case of Sri Rama Krishna Paramhamsa, the 
prince of Indian mystics, in modern times, he would concede that the charge of 
isolation from the life of the masses cannot be sustained. This means that Indian 
spiritual experience, at is best, does not favour isolation from social life. Even 
Gandhiji used to emphasize that it was the religious spirit or the search for Truth 
that impelled him to participate in political, social and economic movements. 





*Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji: “Modern Indian Culture,” pp. 29-30. 
“Aldous Huxley Ends. and Means, p. 299. 
***+E: W. Hopkins: Ethics of India, p. 86. 
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Vaidika culture, then, does nct under-rate the significance of Artha and Kama 
in life. i 


. , Our criticism of secularism should not, then, be taken to mean that, in 
Vaidika Ethics, there is as exclusive a concentration on ascetic virtues like celi- 
bacy, the renunciation of earthly pleasures, etc., as we have in Buddhist, Jaina 
and Christian theory. In this matter, Vaidika Ethics is more realistic than several 
rival systems. It recognizes a hierarchy of planes of desire,—Asurika, Manav 
‘and Daiviya, with infinite permutations and combinations of ingredients of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas within each plane. Romantic desires like Nietzsche’s 
will to power or that of the indiv-dual self-assertion of the superman will, in Vaidika 
Ethics, will be regarded as Asurika desires. The desire for procreation, which, 
in certain races such as the Afghan tribes of the frontier, the Tartars and 
some African tribes, monopolises life’s stage to the exclusion of higher instincts 
such as those of constructive-ness and the.creation of aesthetic objects, is doubt- 
less-ly, at the lowest rung of the moral ladder. But, under certain circumstances, 

it may become a duty and Vaidika Ethics, accordingly, attaches a great impor- 

tance. to its expression, regulation and control. Vaidika Ethics, further, 

recognises the distinction between (i) attractive-ness and value and (ii) between 

the state of nature and the law of nature: There is, for instance, greater co- 

herence among the desires of the Ethical man than in those of the natural man, 

Again, the desires of the Ethical man may be grouped under (a) the lower path 

of Pravrtti or attachment and (b) the Ligher one of Nivrtti or detachment. Each 

path involves a regulation of desires in the light of the principle of Svadharma, 
which, in fact, is the same as that of the functioning of the Rational, Social and 
_universal self or that of Highe> Nature. — 


Experience in former Lirths* determines, in the view of Vedanta, the 
dispositions as inclined towards good and evil. Desire or greed and ignorance 
may,.for practical purposes, be regarded as synonymous terms. Kama in itself 
is not undesirable or bad, but when it transgresses Dharma, it becomes wicked. 
The Kama of king Agnivarna in Raghvvansa led to his destruction. The scheme 
of life should, then, be such that Kama_ Artha and Dharma should not transgress 
one another. This principle of balance, largely, depends upon the realization, 
in the words of Green,** that “there is a real unity in all a man’s desires, a 
common ground of them all, and this real unity or common ground is simply 
the man’s self as conscious of itself and consciously seeking in the satisfaction of 
desires the satisfaction of itself.” l < 


. Artha, too, is an end that has its proper place in Vaidika Ethics; it is 
not always subordinate to Kama; for it regulates Kama. Even in ancient times, 
the Indian law-givers had realized that ethical problems could not be separated 








*Even empirical evidence in favour of the doctrine of Metampsychosis is, steadily, 
growing in our land as per the Press reports of various phenomena & cases, €. g., the Shanti Devi 
Case & other similar cases. 

**T. H. Green: Prolegomena to oe (Oxt Clarendon Press), p. 145. 
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from-economic, political and social ones. The good will has to perform various 

functions in the economic, social and political spheres to make the ideal of an 

organic fraternity-and actuality in this world of ours. Naturally, therefore, on 

the constructive side, we have to learn much from other lands in order to function, 

efficiently, as individuals and groups. Indian business, today, has to learn 

honesty and the virtues of community life from the African tribes, the genius of 

construction from Ancient Rome, irrigation and. public works from Ancient 

Egypt, trade from Phoenicia, guild life and integration from Medieval Europe 

and several of the mechanical arts together with the methods of industrial or- , 
ganization from western and eastern Europe. * 


In the modern era, most of our ethical thinkers have stressed the ‘evils 
of such institutions as child marriage, excessive expenditure in connection with 
marriage and funeral ceremonies, the evils of the dowry system etc; In the 
sphere of Artha, Ranade, Tagore and Gandhiji have made a number of remark- 
able contributions. Gandhiji, in particular, stressed the importance of a wise 
standard of consumption, of plain living and of constructive activities such as 


spinning a weaving. 


This was a step in consonance with our best traditions, for, ina rational. 
economic order, production cannot be an end in itself, but must, ultimately, be 
subordinate to the primary ends of consumption. oe 


Other teformers have ‘warned us against the dode of over-popilation. 
In the middle strata of society, women are, economically, -un-productive, while, 
in the lower strata, the population is increasing by leaps ‘and bounds, causing 
the break-up of the joint family system and the’ dis-integration of social and 
cultural life. Some, therefore, believe that what an average Indian worker 
needs, today, is a bar of soap and a box of contraceptives. Some of our refor- 
mers, however, tend, in such matters, to throw the baby with the bath-water. 
In their eagerness for economic reform, they are inclined to cast our cultura] 
heritage to the winds. In sich cases, the reforms are likely to cause more harm 
than good. A ee ar Nae 

„Justice is a necessary ingredient of the idea ofan organic fraternity. It is 
‘implied in the concept of the unity of all selves and has been, specifically, stressed 
-by all .the law-givers. Justice is the recognition, .in practical action, of 
the intrinsic worth of all persons as persons. ‘‘Actually,’! says Stace,** “men 
are unequal in all kinds of different ways, in ability, in goodness, in the extent 
and character of their needs, in the nature of their surrounding circumstances.” 
‘So mere équality before law does not realize this ideal of justice. Mere protection 
‘of freedom, is, equally, inadequate. Marxian sociology i is, today,. Standing; up 





£ *As regards the achievements of the Ancient Hindus i in the positive & practical 

‘sciences & arts, a reference may be made to Dr. Pi K. Acharya’s “Glories of wart Sri Harbilas 

Sharda’s “Hindu Superiority” & to other works on Indian Culture.. . ` ee he 
**W..T. Stace: The concept of Morals (Macmillan & Co.), p. 174. p 
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as an effective guardian of human dignity against exploitation and, abuse by: 
modern industry. In other civilized lards, too, the state tends to approximate to 
the ideal of a welfare state and tries, generously, to lavish its gifts of human rights 
to fulfil the demands of human, equality and justice. Now democratic equality, 
justice, es solidarity, etc. are, in the words of Professor Radhakamal 
Mukerji, “projection: to the organisational plane of the moral and religious 
principles of equality and fraternity and the supreme worth of the human person- 
ality.” j f 

- In the marte- of the distribution of wealth, the present principle of 
laissez-faire represente the law of the jungle and i is, really, not moral at all. The 
socialist ideal of payent according to teed or capacity and the distant commu- 
nist ideal of payment according to needs, intentions and efforts represent a closer 
approach to the Vaidika ideal of an organic fraternity. 


From the etkical view-point, voth economic individualism and senti- 
meatal altruism are one-sided and self-defeating. Nietzsche emphasized the 
weaknesses of utopian, sentimental altruism. Even dogmatic colleçtivism, is 
exposed to the dange- of missing some of the values-implied in the ideal of an 
organic community or spiritual commonalty. 


_ From the economic view-point, the: contemporary system of capitalism, 
prevalent in western Europe and America and now making its appearance ‘in 
‘India, too, is a system, which involves waste-fulness, in-efficiency and several 
other evils, while, from the ethical view-point, it is, in the words of Urban, “the. 
parent of un-ethical business practices, tending to encourage the lowest of moral 
qualities, involving tke suppression of personality and the denial among the 
masses of the opportunity ‘to develop ta the full, their intellectual, ethical’ and 
aesthetic nature.” Outside Soviet Russia, the rights of private ownership are 
not yet redefined and recast to meet the needs of a new industrial ethos. The 
Soviet constitution, of course, dedinitely lays down, as its fundamental aim, the 
abolition of all exploitation of man by man. Apart from special superiorities 
in his deserts, his abil ties, or his circumstances, no one can claim privilege and 
no differences of treatment —apart from the above extrinsic differences—are 
justified. Moreover, the Soviet constitution emphasizes, contrary to the western 
liberal tradition, not only rights, but also certain basic duties such as the 
obligations of private sroperty, the duty to work, etc. and thus establishes new 
principles in the economic structure of society. The right to work, supported 
by rights to a living wage, to protection against sickness, disablement and decrep- 
titude and to marriage and family allowances, becomes the right to security, which: 
expresses the aspiraticn of an industrial community to realize an ideal system 
of distribution based 01 justice. But merely utilitarian theories of distribution— 
economic or biologica.—are unsatisfactory and untenable, as they do violence 
to the spiritual nature of man and take him to be a mere animal. ‘“The true 
nature of Ethical justize is to be found, ” observes Urban,* in the fundamental 





*W. M. Urban: Fundamentals of Ethics, p. 225. 
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conceptions of the self-realization theory.” Urban, accordingly, tries to lay 
down some principles or norms of property such as the right to share in the enjoy- 

“ment of economic goods, which is an indispensable condition of the realization 
of spiritual values, the principle of putting personality above property, the 
principle of co-ordination between the functions of consumption and those of 
production and the principle that means such as wealth and property; which 
are instrumental values, should not be turned into ends. He rightly maintains 

‘that the ideal of organic welfare is superior to the ideal of capitalism, according 
to which the goal of the economic life is unlimited production of wealth. 


A student of Vaidika Ethics sees in several of the above rational arrange- 

“ ments, in the ecohomic sphere, the application of the principles of our ethics to 
modern conditions. In addition to the codes laying down the general duties of 
all citizens, there have been, from the earliest times, in our land, special codes of 
professional ethics, similar to the ones now developing amongst the Terapanthi 
business-men, Sarvodaya workers, idealistic doctors, lawyers, etc; and there 
- were codes of duties, applicable to crises and emergencies. Above them all 
were the codes of duties inspiring and regulating the lives of kings and rulers of 
men. In all of them, there was a blend of the loftiest idealism with the most 
scientific realism. On the one-hand, the Vaidika people were anxious, like other 
Aryan people, to provide for wealth and enjoyment in this life and for happiness 
_here-after. Many of their prayers are for mundane advantages, prosperity and 
happiness. There were, in fact, amongst them certain strata, whose moral ` 
development was so low that they could offer prayers even for the meanest 
advantages and pleasures of the worldly type; in the Atharva Veda, we have 
instances of such prayers. Yet, on the other hand, there was the lofty concept 
of Dharma, with the moral ideals of self-control, control of passions, ultimately, 
leading to the desire for Moksa. Vaidika culture, consequently, sought to co- 
ordinate the impulse of sense-enjoyment and the idea of acquiring and accumu- 


lating articles of prosperity, i.e. Kama and Artha, with the ideal of self-realiza- 
tion. 


This blend of realism and idealism, similarly, characterizes Vaidika 
sociclogy and polity. Consequently, the’ moral problems connected with the . 
social and political life of man and institutions such as the family and the State 
receive as much attention as economic problems and the institution of. property. 
Thus there is an attempt to understand and evaluate human conduct or behaviour 
in both its individual and social aspects. There is, one feels, no dichotomy 
here between individual and class morality. The Vaidika out-look on life is 
synthetic and integral and not atomic like that of the Ethical atomists and biologi-. 
cal naturalists of the modern period. Man and society represent, in the words 
of Professor Radhaikamal Mukerji, “‘the floating wick and the deep oil.” Hence _ 
many of the clashes and conflicts and the stresses, pressures and tensions between 
the individual and the state, between the classes, and the masses, between the 
nation and the comity of nations, which are so much in evidence in the social 
and political systems, which are being experimented upon in the west, appear 
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to be one-sided exaggerations of some aspect of reality, from the view-point of 
Vaidika Dharma. Similarly, po“itical techniques like that of Ahimsa, recommen- 
ded by Gandhiji, seem to impose un-necessary and un-natural fetters on the 
liberty of political leaders and rulers, seeking instruments and weapons for the 
realization of recognized political ends. In this respect, Vaidika culture permits, 
in Raj Dharma or politics and not in Sādhārana Dharma or Ethics, the employ- 
ment by rulers, as distinguished from common citizens, of such means, under 
special circumstances, as Sima, Dama, Dand, Bheda etc. for the achievement 
of political ends, sanctioned by Dhazma. Accordingly, Lenin’s suggestion - 
to his co-workers, “‘we must be ready <o employ trickery, deceit, -law-breaking, 
with-holding and concealing truth,” would seem to be, under proper circums- 
‘tances, to be, for rulers; as distinguished from citizens, a sounder political 
technique than, say, the uncritical application of the technique of Ahimsa on all 
occasions, irrespective of the efficacy of zhe instrument to the end in view. There 
is, at times, in politics, such 4 plane as the plane of necessary evil; one may, 
for instance, be battling with Asuri forces; on such occasions, Vaidika culture 
would not fetter the warrior’s liberty w.th un-necessary restrictions and it would 
not, consequently, advocate non-resistance in war. But in the cases, in which f 
both the parties recognize a higher plane of morality, e.g. the war of the ’ 
Mahābhārta, Vaidika Ethics lays down an elaborate moral code for preventing 
wars, humanizing them, mitigating their excesses and protecting non-combatants, 
civilians, women, children, etc. --from the evil effects of war. The prevention 
of wars, specially, involves a competent handling of international affairs, as Sri 
Jawaharlal and.Dr. S. Radha Krishnan emphasize. 


In additior. to codes of rights and duties, indicating the relativity of 
virtues tọ functions in society—analogous to the medical, legal, business and 
professional ethics of modern times,—tae concept of Dharma, as developed in 
the Smritis, reveals a remarkable adaptebility of Vaidika culture to the changing 
conditions of existence; there is ample provision for new strivings, meanings 
and values and for an adjustment of tensions ‘and institutional conflicts, care 
`. being always taken to maintain the continuity of culture and ‘the integrity of 
the community. Changing conditions are seen bringing into being, in the 
later Smrtis such as the Devala Smrti, duties, that are wholly un-existent in 
earlier times. Suck are the provisions, for instance, in favour of reconversion 
of people to the Vaidika fold anc of resistance to encroachments made on 
Dharma. But in the basic ideas of good and evil or in the axes of reference, 
laid down in the Sastras, there is a remarkable continuity. Socially, man may 
have several fluctuating, roles, full of cifferences, according to his age-group, 
“sex-group, class-group, etc., but morally, he has only one single role ordained 
for him, of doing what is for him un-qualified-ly good and right. 


- Dharma, in Vaidika Ethics, is not only the regulating principle in the 
spheres of Artha and Kama, but it is also a sovereign principle with a sphere of ~ 
its-own. Institutional conflicts, mal-adjustments and lags and individual tensions 
and: neuroses can be solved less by economic, social and political techniques 
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than by moral transformation. Secular techniques and the secular atmosphere 
alone cannot ‘achieve this moral transformation; they may, on the contrary, 
aggravate the cravings for Visaya Bhoga, Visaya Sukha, Indriya- -lolupta, viz., 
the indulgence in pleasures of the senses and other earthly enjoyments and thus 
retard the process of moral transformation. This is, particularly, true of the 
modern age, with its earth-bound morality, its craze for good homes and pre- 
occupation with problems of sex, property, earthly comfort, security etc. Even 
philosophers, like Locke and his disciples, worship property so exccssively that 
tender spirits like Ruskin and Tolstoy turn away from them. In an age in which 
Hedonism openly declares pleasure-hunting to be the only motive of human 
action and secularism only counsels prudence in ‘the pursuit of pleasure, the 
moral transformation of the individual or the group is not an easy affair. For 
this moral transformation, the Sästras lay down, for each group of persons and for 
each stage of life, disciplines and sacrifices, rites and ceremonies, practices and 
austerities, prayers and incantations, that seek to develop, within the individual 
and tne group, an unswerving devotion to the higher values of life expressing 
themselves in the virtues and dispositions, associated with a lofty character and 
a stably-settled good will. In this way, Dharma sub-serves the purpose of self- 
realization, which is the bed-rock of Vadika Ethics. All antitheses such as 
those between utilitarian action and moral action and between an egoistic state 
and a humanitarian state do, in fact, vanish, if this cardinal principle of self- 
realization is kept in view. Most of the rights of man, that are emphasized 
today, e. g., the right to free education, the right to the freedom of worship, and 
the right to justice, etc., may thus be seen as so many aOR to give to every 
man the indispensable condition of self-realization. 


Much criticism of the status-system of the Hindus has, of late, been 
made, both within the fold and out-side it. Its greatest weakness, viz., rigidity, 
is supposed to be inherent in the very concept of the status-group. And yet 
history testifies to the remarkable elasticity of this system: Bereft of all political 
authority, the system has with-stood the ravages of ‘time. Its adaptability to 
changed circumstances is a clear proof of its capacity to eliminate such evils as © 
have crept into it. Ethically, the strength of the Brahman Varna lies in 
its ascetic ideal; the social ideal is that wisdom alone can ensure social status and 
not the authority of social convention, enforced by kings. .Even in the west, 
sociologists have come to recognise that it is only the saint, the poet, the artist, 
the genius and the hero, who can reveal to society the higher possibilities of the 
self. This they do through an_intense participation in the collective Efe and 


mind. Selincourt* ‘very aptly observes: — 


- “Notorious absurdities result from the endeavour to make morality the 


same for every -body by framing universal rules, which stamp particular types 
So there is the necessity as relative to cir- 


of conduct, as specially moral......... 
individual by his special position and 


cumstances, determined for each 
*O de Selincourt: Art and Morality (Methuen & Co.) p. 124. a 
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capacities.” In Plato’s republic, we find a similar principle at work in the divi- 
sion of the duties of the guardians and tke other classes of citizens and workers.* 
In Bradley’s idea of “My stat:on and its duties,” too, there is, at any rate, the 
recognition of the importance of Swadharma, an individual’s separate station, 
function and duty. And Mc Dougall, seems to support the status pruce 
when he observes:— 


“Brain-workers, say bacteriologists, will become brick-layers, ` if ‘the 
brain-workers’ prerogatives of better pay and better ethical status are taken 
away.”** He further mairtains that the law of increasing returns applies to the 
cultivation of intellectual capacity and this cultivation of superior intellectual 
capacities is the most prof-tab-_e unde=r-taking for the individual and the.society. 


But the Varna principle is not identical with the status’ principle and 
- does not fall, say, with the fall of the status principle. Its essence lies rather in 
the recognition of an organic community, fraternity or commonalty; From 
this view-point, even the socialist frinc-ple of payment according to deed or 
capacity and more so, the.communist principle of payment according to-need, 
would be in line with the principle cf Varna. The idea of an organic common- 
alty has, indeed, according tc social psychclogists, a great part to play in the - 
coming age; and this progressive idea cf an organic aay represents, to 
our mind, the essence of the scheme of Varnas. 


As regards the Ashrama p-inciole, the investigations: of modern re- 
searchers in child psychology. and the psychology of adolescence amply 
support the Indian system of physical, mental and moral development and of 
mental hygiene. - It is now recognised that the neglect of the formation of good 
moral habits, at an early stage, creates a deficiency in character, which cannot 
be made up by any amouat o? theoreticzl irstruction in later stages. Industrial 
psychology and business psychology, similarly, reveal to us the strength of the 
instinct of acquisition and bf the motive af social security, which mould the mind 
and character of the worker and the house-holder and they stress the necessity 
of our providing for the legitimate expression of the above instincts. As regards 
the third and fourth stages of the Hindu scheme of life, novelists, dramatists and 
other writers have given us dismal pictures of what Lamb calls ‘‘super-annuated 
veterans,” who cling too’.ong to earthly pcwer and have a hankering after the 
plums of life, which they cannot, really, enjoy. And we have, further, in all 
times.and climes, the pictures of the wise and dignified Sannyasin—young or 
old—who has taken long and swift strices in the path of self-realizaticn. “The 





*“Some recent utterances‘reveal a partial recognition of the Varna Principle by our 
leaders. “Let not all and sucdry take to higner education: mass production of graduates 
will give rise to an educated proleteriat,” says Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in effect, in his convocation 
address to the University of Allanabad (1952). “It has become necessary now to preach the gospel 
of Dirty Hands,” says Sri K. M Munshi, in effec:, at a similar function at Agra... But why is this 
whole-some advice confined tc savarna Hindu youths?” 


EW, ‘McDougall: Ethics and -some world problems, ‘p. 104-- °° 
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fourth end, Moksa, is one, which is utterly abhorrent to the advocate of secu- 
larism. And yet it is the crown of Vaidika Ethics. For secularism,’ Moksa 
amounts to a shunning of the world and a.denial of life. And yet secularism 
does not seem to have either an insight into the reality of what it calls life or a 
vision of spiritual perfection. To those, who can see that the self is not simply 
the body or its adjuncts or furictions or even the mind and its adjuncts or functions, 
but the relation-less, foundational consciousness, the realization of the Truth 
and the liquidation of the Nescience, that stands in- the way, appear to be the 
sole ends of man’s mission in life. 


Yet Mescigtice cannot be liquidated solely by a theoretical knowledge 
of the principle that spirit is the only reality. Even in Socrates’ dictum that 
knowledge i is virtue, “knowledge” implies much more than mental apprehension f 
or intellectual perception, an accumulation of facts, or, say, an act of lip-service 
or skin-deep loyalty to some principle. It rather stands for the seizing of the 
truth by the whole being in all its integrity and a sensitive-ness and responsiveness to 
the values of life. .The mistake, made by a few of the medieval and modern 
followers of Sankara, in over-emphasizing the theoretical aspect of Vedanta and 
in ignoring the new context of reference, in which, instead of the nitya and. 
Naimittik Karmas, rituals and observances, with which the life of a Hindu, in 
Sankara’s time, was over-burdened, there was, in the new age, no time or in- 
clination left, even, say, in a Brahmana to repeat the Gayatri Mantra, was so 
serious as to require adequate ‘correction at the hands of almost every modern 
Indian reformer,—Sri- Ramakrishna Paramhansa, Swami Vivekanand, Swami 
Dayananda, Lokmanya Tilak and others, “Under the conditions of a sundered 
existence,” observes Lossky,* “neither the conscience of relatively-highly developed 
beings, nor the instinct on, primary levels of existence, guarantees beings against . 
mistakes. To these fundamental guides, experience must be added to discover 
the path of moral evolution......... The self can Puydealy act in a world...... 
It creates not only mental events, but also physical events.” Or, as Bradley** 


observes :— 


“Not merely by thinking ourselves, but by willing ourselves as such, can 
we look on ourselves as organs in a good whole, and so ourselves good” (Italics 
ours). “‘Good will,” says Bosanquet,*** “is not an object-less aspiration, but a` 
character complete in many-sided-ness, stimulated by a comprehensive idea 
of perfection,—a personality in which all values receive a thorough complete- 
ness.” Duty or, say, ‘the rightness of an action arises, according to Ross,*! from 
_ the nature of the situation in which the agent is acting (i. e. from the rights of various 

persons affected by his action). So, even for self-realization, Karma, at a certain 
stage, is necessary, as Swami Vivekdnand used to emphasize. ‘This Karma, 


romans 





*N. O. Lossky and John S. Marshall, Value and. Existence, p. 155. 
**F, H. Bradley: Ethical Studies, p- 182. ` 

***B, Bosanquet: Some suggestions in Ethics, p. 60. i 

*] W. D. Ross: Foundations of Ethics, (Oxf. Clarendon Press), p. 139, 
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how-ever, is not Kamya Karma or ezoistic action, which is permissible only in 
the path of attachment. In Nivrtti Marga,.Karma should not be motivated 
by fame, money, power o> by animal impulses. .It should be, as Lokmanya 
Tilak points out, Niskima Karma,—non-egcistic action. There are some who 
equate nis-Kama Karma, literally desireless action with motive-less action; 
this is a psychological absurdity. In the first place, the “motive” as Kant points 
out, is the ground of morzl goodness. Secondly, the duty or the rightness of 
action arises from the nature of the situation, in which the agent is acting (i. e. 
from the rights of various persons affected by his action). Consequently, both- 
moral goodness and the rigitness of actions depend on motives and a regard for 
the rights of others, which is not possible, if the action is “‘motive-less.”” Again, 
it would be wrong to equate nisKama Karma with the “activity without purpose” 
extolled by Bergson. For Niskama_ ‘Karma is inspired by some vision, some 
imaginative fore-shadowing of a world, kappier, better and more perfect than 
the world of today and soms ends, higher hax those of common men. Niskima 
Karma is associated with contemplative -nsight and is not, therefore, solely, a 


sort of purposeless activity. 


But Lokmänya Tilzk is wrong in regarding the stage of Niskama Karma 
‘as the sole culmination of -piritual attainment. For all action implies, in the 
_words of Dr. Mctaggart,* *‘that you have rot something which you want, or 
that-you will be deprived o7it, if you don’t fight for it, and both these are ideas 
- fatal to the fundamental and complete harmony between desire and environ- 
ment, which is necessary for tae perfect development of the spirit.” 


Doubtlessly, Niskama. Karma represents a higher plane than the 
Gandhian ideal of spiriticlizing politics. For while the Gandhian -solution 
of the conflict between sel7interest and self-sacrifice and, incidentally, of the © 
conflicts between form anc content, rule and end, real and ideal, conscience 
ethics and state ethics may, under modé@rn social conditions, only accentuate 
the ‘‘Saviour complex,” th= peth of Niskama Karma may lead to a higher type 
of detachment. But even on the plane of Niskama Karma, each action will 
have a particular material goal: even social weal is a finite, limited goal and 
may create an altruistic type of fanaticism. Thus our ideal ought not-to-be one 
which, according to Professor Mahadevan, shatters man’s mind in the pursuit 
of a plurality of goals. Says Mc Taggart. “Nor can virtue have a place in our 
ideal, even in the form of <spiration. Tcgether with every other imperfection, 
it must be left out-side the door of heaven......... ` The good would be ipso facto 
the real, and virtue would have beeri traascended......... The ideal of volition 
_ is rather the experience of perzect harmonp between ourselves and our environment, 
which excludes alike actior and choice” ‘Italics ours). 


This experience of perfect harmony between ourselves and our environ- 
ment is, in Indian philosophy, known as Bhakti. According to Spinoza, “Blessed- 








*J. Mctaggart: Studies in Hegelian Cosmology (Cambridge University Press) P 258. 
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ness,”? which consists-of love towards God, is not the reward of virtue, but virtue 
itself. This Bhakti may, at times, yolg not only love of God, but love a men 
for’ one another. Says Mctaggart* :— . 


“Love ih the individuals of a aimn feel for one another, ; is 
neither human love, philanthropy, the love of sexes, nor friend-ship...... It is 
affection fixed on the person himself and not on his qualities or relations. It 
is free from all particularity” Bradley refers to a similar experience in the 
following way** :— be 


“Faith......... is the recognition of my true self in the religious object, 
and the identification of myself with that both by judgment and will; the deter- 
mination to negate the self opposed to the object by making the whole self one 
with what it really is...in a word...... of the heart. It is the belief that only the 


ideal is real, and the will to realize therefore nothing but the ideal, the theoretical _ 


and practical assertion that only as ideal is the real self.” And again :— 


“I am justified solely and entirely by the ideal identification; the existence 
of which in me is, on the other hand, indicated and guaranteed by works, and 
in its very essence, implies them.” *** - 


Thus the highest level of creative activity is reached by the path-of love 
for God and for all our fellow-creatures, but not by any egoistic self-assertion or 
self-limitation. “The great Greek ‘philosophers and some medieval followers 
of Sankara, not only failed to link knowledge to love of God or men, but they 
even under-rated the importance of good feeling. Similarly, thinkers like Kant, 
because of their stress on ratiocination, analysis and philosophical speculation 
or on the.importance of the will or practical Reason, are apt to over-look the 


importance of feeling in the process of moral transformation. Even in all vo-’ 


luntary action, between the “resolution” and its “execution,” there is the stage 
of “preparation,” in which feeling plays a prominent part. As against the above 
thinkers, the great moral teachers of mankind, Buddha, Confucius ‘and 
Jesus Christ have stressed the importance of love, either the love of our fellow- 
men or the love of God and His creatures. Love sublimates our lower instincts 
and passions. Such modern Yuga Gurus as Sri Rama’ Krishna, Sri Vijzi 
Krishna Goswami. and Swami Ram Tirtha, too, have emphasized its importance. 

a) 

< | After Citta-Suddhi or the releas from the bonds of the senses and the 
bonds of the passions, secured by Niskama Karma and Bhakti, comes the stage, 
when through Jnana, there is the release from the bonds of illusion. Mctaggart, 
referring-to one of the teachings of Hegel, observes:—*! , 


tthe consummation of the infinite End...... consists merely in 





*Ibid. p. 212.. : 
vs **F, H. Bradley: Ethical Studies P. 328. 
***Tbid. p.. 330. - PS : 
1 J. _Mctaggart: -Studies in. arg Gösmólogy, p-: 238, 
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removing the illusion, which makes it seem yet un-accomplished:” Green,- 
too, seems to make a similar approach, when he says:—* 


“Yn -our view, the virtuous character is good, not as a means to ‘a 
‘summum bonum?’ other than itself, but as in principle identical with the- 
‘Summum bonum”. But, in tkis respect, Green seems to be much behind 
Bradley, who recognizes the importance of the trans-moral stand-point, when 
the whole is intensely realised in the intensity of sélf-consciousness. ` With the 
liquidation of Nescience, there is the lapse of provisional individuality and, on 
attaining the plane of Bhuman,—according to Indian thought,—one gets beyond 
Good and Evil and realises that the bl:ss of Mukti is eternally “attained;” on 
this plane, one has no ends, though one’s actions may have consequences bene 
ficial to others. Here, as Professor Mahadevan suggests, ‘ ‘we are in the region 
of “‘isness,”’ but it is an “isness” quite different from the “‘isness”’ of naturalism. 


SOME ~ CHARGES AGAINST INDIAN ‘Eruics 


In chapter I, we have referred to some charges against Indian Ethics 
and the effective replies to those charg#s made by Dr.-S. Radhakrishnan and 
‘others. More recently, Iridian Ethics has been charged with (i) leanings towards 
(a) Hedonism. and (b) Naturalism and, rather contrarily, with (ii) an inveterate 
love of life and world- -denying Aegativisih. After` stating these charges, 
Professor Charles A. Mooré, in his paper. on ‘comparative philosophies of life,”’ 
has tried to défend Indian Ethics from the above charges; but the defence, that 
he has attempted, seems to be rather a alt heared one. *** 


The chief dewiki in our western friends’ approach to Indian life and 
culture lies in their failure to grasp the synthetic nature of our outlook on life. 
Thus—as we have observed earlies—, waile the ethical codes of Buddhism, 
Jainism, Christianity and Islam and even of modern creeds like ‘Gandhism may 
be described as single track systems, insisting on some single pattern of conduct 
on the part of all and sundry, Vaidika culture emphasizes the doctrine of ethical 
pluralism, as embodied in the principles of Adhikari-bheda and Caturvarnya, 
and the hierarchy of ethical ends, as em borisd: in the principle of Caturvarga. 
It unites this doctrine to the theory o? “‘progessive transcendence” (Kraima- 
Mukti). Consequently, a life of renunciation, which is held to be, in every way, 
higher than one of self-indulgence, is not, dogmatically, prescribed for every 
man or woman, ‘irrespective of the stage of spiritual progress, attained by him 
or her. When we think of “Man, we regard him as, essentially, a spiritual 
being; but when we think of “men”, we take into consideration the stages of 
spiritual experiencé, attained by cat one of them. All men are—it is obvious 
to us—neither saints nor sinners, neither socic-political creatures nor sacred or 





*T. H. Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 351. 
**Vide Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan’s presidental ‘address to the Ethics Section at the 


- Silver Jubilee Session of the. Indian philosophical congress. 


*#*°Philosophy—East a and West” ed. by C. A. Moore (Princeton University pres, 
1946); Pp. 248-320. 
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romantic individuals. Consequently, Vaidika culture deprecates an undue 
empaasis on some doctrine, suitable for a particular phase or stage of spiritual 
experience and its improper extension to all stages, phases and moods. Our 
Ethics, accordingly, takes into consideration the circumstances and needs of 
(a) the man at the pre-ethical level, viz., the “Natural man,” the creature of 
Impulse and even (b) the degenerate, anti-ethical man, the slave of Asuri passions 
as well as (c) the “Ethical man” and (d) the man, who has attained the trans- 
ethical plane. Further, our Ethics takes into consideration the natural needs 
and the legitimate interests and present claims of man at a certain stage as well 
as the need of “‘progressive transcendence” to a‘higher stage. 


If one approaches the study of Indian Ethics with the above back-ground, 
one easily finds that the ethical theory termed ‘‘Hedonism,” in the sense that 
pleasure alone is the summum bonum—which so often recurs in the history of 
Western Ethics—, has never had any philosophical status in India. It was 
accepted, indeed, by the ancient Sthil and Catur Carvakas; but after the 
effective refutation of their theories at the hands of the Jainas, the Bauddhas 
and the orthodox schools of Indian thought, the Carvakas never raised their 
head in the long history of Indian thought. The same may be said of the under- 
ground aberrations of Saivism, Vaisnavismi and Tantricism in forms of Vim 
Marga. An ingredient of the mental and moral make-up of the natural man, ` 
at the pre-ethical level, and of most men in certain moods,—an in-articulate or 
semi-articulate craving for self-indulgence,—is too primitive to be elevated to 
the status of an ethical theory; it seldom attains the reflective level or the syste- 
matized structure, -which, in the west, is associated with the different types of 
Hedonism. 

Again, it is absurd to identify the desire for Moksa with Hedonism. 
Some western critics, no doubt, identify the desire for Moksa with the desire to 
escape from pain and, consequently, believe that Hinduism is fond, at any rate, 
of “negative Hedonism.” ‘But the end of Moksa is not, merely, the escape from 
pain, but also the achievement of a state of conformity with reality; this achieve- 
ment, of course, comprehends the recognition of the futility of the way of life 
that is doomed to insatiability, pain and misery; but it also includes the striving 
to transcend all limitations and differentiations of the relatively un-real. More- 
over, even the stage of happiness, bliss, beatitude or “peace of mind,” which is 
the “summum bonum” of many ethical systems in the east and the west, has to 
be transcended by the aspirant for Moksa: Ideal self-realization or perfection 
visualizes planes higher even than those of psychological happiness or bliss. And 
even for the earlier stage of bliss, inner purity and morality of thought, word 
and deed are pre-requisites. So it is wrong to identify the striving for Moksa 
and the universal demand of Indian consciousness for the uuy of theory and 
„practice with Hedonism. 


As regards the attempt to associate Indian Ethics with Naturalism, it 
may be said that if “Naturalism” stands for the achievement of conformity with _ 
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reality, Indian Ethics is not averze to “Naturalism.” We regard man himself 
as typical of Nature and try to interprst Nature through thè human lotus, in 
all stages from bud to blossom: there is, in our Ethics hope, in Eternity, even for 
the worst sinner. Our Ethic takes up the gross, egoistic Hedonist or, the good- 
timer, whose end is, merely, Kama—incidentally, our superior psychological 
insight speaks not of “pleasure,” but of “Desire’’—at the level, where it finds him 
and, then, reveals to him the higher stage, when Kama is regulated and synthe- 
sized by Dharma and Artha. Thus commences the soul’s adventure or man’s 
pilgrimage on earth, till one attains the plane of perfection, which, as a matter 
of fact, has been attained by hundreds of intrepid spirits in-our long history. If 
“Naturalism,” then, means conformity with reality, our Ethics is quite at home 
with “Naturalism.” But if “Naturalism” stands for`the gladiatorial type of 
Ethic, say, of a Thrasasymachus preaching that “Might is Right” or a Nietzsche 
extolling “the will to power,” then our Ethics is opposed to such principles of 
“Natural Justice.” Again, if “Naturalism” stands for the attitude, represented 
by modern materialism—mechanicalism—scientificism with its striving for 
economic and scientific power, we may say that, while our culture has always 
recognized the proper claims of Artha and Kama, Science and technology, it 
“has never been seduced by Matter,” in the sense of regarding the pursuit of 
material ends as the “Summum bonum,” that knows of no higher values and 
professes to regulate moral conduct, strictly, in terms of its own finite ends. 


As regards the charge that the ideal of Moksa is a negative one, any one, 
who has even a cursory acquaintance with our system of thought, must realize 
that Monism for the Hindu is not a case of losing reality, but of gaining infinity 
of Being. To deny the validity cf experiences, which are beyond one’s own 
mental and moral horizon, but which Lave been amply demonstrated in the 
practical lives of hundreds of competent and authoritiative personages—sages, 

-saints and seers—is one more pathetic instance of the ego-centric fallacy, which 
is the bane of the thinking indulged in by many modern empiricists. We may, 
in this connection, recall the okservations addressed by Sri Rama Krishna 
Paramhamsa to Pandit Sivanath Sāstri, the Brahmo leader, who thought the 
Paramhansa’s samadhis to be fits of nervous dis-order, “‘you think, day and night, 
of all sorts of material things and yet consider yourself to be of sound brain, while 
I, who meditate on the eternal Fountain-1ead of all consciousness, appear to be 
as deranged. A fine piece of reasonirg.’’* 


: So the Infinite that spiritually, & not in any mere physical sense, negates 
the finite, represents but the liquidation of Nescience. In the words of Professor 
Junjird Takakusu, “A negation of zll becoming in the real world may appear 
dreadful at first sight, but when it is applied to actual life, it becomes self-denial, 
a negation of all biased ideas, or of all one-sided views, a wiping-out of all attach- 
ments, a prepared-ness for the final fullness of insight, the state of Nirvana, an 
un-conditioned, non-determinate Tausness. In this way no negative principle 





*The life of Sri Ramakrishna (4th Edition), p. 281, 
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or passive view will remain negative or passive, when it is applied to A 
All tends towards the realization of the life-ideal.”* Such, then, according to 
-~ Vaidika culture, is the state which comes from living in the presence of Brahman 
or of identification with Brahman. Without an appreciative understanding of 
this comprehensive back-ground, our ideas and practices—Ahimsa, Karma, 
Yoga and even such pursuits as, say, the feeding of the ants, daily indulged in by 
many pious Hindus—would appear to be eccentric or primitive concepts and 
practices to those, who are maddened with the lust for secular power and pelf.. 


CONCLUSION : 
Vaidika Ethics and the modern world’ ` 


. If modern Ethics derives any benefit from the advances, recently made 
both in philosophical speculation and in the social sciences, it is bound to adopt 
the view-point of Vaidika Ethics that the search for a single principle of conduct, 
applicable to every person on-every occasion, is futile. Hence every ethical 
system, claiming exclusive universality,—hedonism or rationalism, individualism 

‘or totalitarianism—, is bound to be one-sided and. unsatisfactory. , 


To Ethical 'relativism—both in its idealistic and naturalistic forms— 
“probability? does duty for “Law.” In its naturalistic form, ‘it, merges with 
secularism or materialism. and pins its faith in an earth-bound morality. Like 
Hedonism, it under-rates the human capacity for sacrifice and ignores the human 
capacity for spiritual advance.” ’ Earthly values, as we have seen, are relative _ 
and one-sided and false. On the same ground, philosophical anarchists like 
Tolstoi and Kropotkin and environmentalists like Locke and Buckle are both 
in the wrong; they cannot.see that their moral theories are not; logically or 
necessarily, opposed.to each other, but are complementary to each other. Besides 
_the defects to which we have referred in our earlier discussions, a-similar one- 
sided-ness taints the moral theories of the intuitionists and the teleologists, the 
rationalists and ‘the ‘utilitarians, the perfectionists (including the exponents of 
value eudaemonism) and those that up-hold the theory of coherence, 
harmony, Holism or other single track systems. Thus Croce under-rates, along 
with some other Hegelians, the importance of the spiritual values, revealed in 
_ ‘mystical experience; and Royce seems to have a bias for activism and indivi- 
duality, which, in the last analysis, will be found to have nothing to do with the . 
spirit. From the view-point of Vaidika Ethics, all the above theories are false 
appearances, reflecting, in their brute material, the pure unity of the self. There 
is, however, a hierarchy among them; the closer a theory is to the truth of human - 
_naiure, i. e. the analytic unity of the pure self or to the principle that spirit is the 
only reality, the higher is its morality as compared with that of another., 


‘Coming to recent ethical movements and theories in India, we may, 
similarly, observe that the gross materialists, the egoistic hedonists, the ethical 





*Buddhism as a philosophy of “Thusness” by Junjiro Takakusu in PEREPERE AA 
and West” ed. by ©. A. Moore, pp. Is 108. 
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anarchists and similar groups believe, with the ancient Carvakas, in the identity 

of the self with the body. For~them the self is, what, in crowd psychology, is 

known as the “Primal Self”? They glorify Artha and Kama exclusively and 

excessively and ignore the claims of the spirit in man. They consequently, | 
occupy, from our view-point, the lowest rung of the. ethical ladder. Above 

them may be placed the dialectical materizlists, who believe that there is some- 

thing “a priori” in social co-operation. They represent the fractionalized self 

of the interest-group. 


Higher still is the position of the group, believing in ‘nationalistic or 
political secularism, with its broad-minded toleration of different faiths; its 
denial of absolutes and universals ir. ethics brings it, however, perilously close to 
Ethical Anarchism. Next comes Aesthetic secularism with, its emotional search 
for a higher morality on this earth. Slightly above aesthetic secularism is the 
position of the school of myst:c secularism with its utopian longing for the divi- 
nization of matter and the physical and mental transformation of man; and then 
comes Ethical secularism with its insight into the nature of the profound, social 
self and its bias in favour f activism. 


_ Vaidika Ethics, however, Coes not halt at the stage of the social self. 

` It envisages higher. stages of spiritual progress: (i) the moral life implied in an 
organic fraternity, community or commonalty and, according to Professor Radha 
Kamal Mukerji, hinted at in the Gita’s picture of Vaishwanara, (ii) a return to 
the root, Hiranya-garbha or Maha Karana, (iii) a return to Iswara and (iv) the 
realization of the Absolute self. ~- 


4 


In western social theory, today, we have a number of conflicts: there is 
the conflict between the principle of self-interest and that of Benevolence in 
Ethics, between the theory o? Individualism and that of Collectivismn in Econo- ` 
mics and between the principle of Laissez Faire and that of control in social and 
political theory. There is, in social psychology, the antithesis between self- 
expression and self-repression. There is, further, in politics, the opposition 
between the individual and tke state and between Nationalism and Internationa- 
lism and also the conflict between politics and religion and, in theology, the 
antithesis between works and faith. At the top of them all, there is the deadly 
and tragic struggle, in theory and practice, between the ideology of Soviet totali- 
_ tarianism and that of American individualism. Many of these conflicts have 
had some repurcussions even in the life and thought of modern India. 


While admitting the empirical and historical basis of the above conflicts, 
Vaidika Ethics claims that, inthe ultimate analysis, there is no dichotomy 
between Egoism ‘and Altruisn:, individual morality and class morality, the indivi- 
dual and the State, Nationalism and Internationalism, Politics and Religion, 
Faith and Works, etc- Whaz from the narrow view-point of Ethical atomism or 
biological atomism appears to be an ir-reconcilable opposition, seems, from the 
synthetic view-point of Vaidika Ethics to be something, which can be harmonized 


z 
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or synthesized. .For it, values are not means to separate welfares. It holds 
that society exists, because values demand a single co-operative life with diverse 
capacities. Society is not a mere conglomeration of individuals, but a unity. 
“An organic unity,” in the words of Mctággart,* “‘is a unity, which is the end of 
its parts......... the parts, therefore, are an element in the end as well as the means 
to it.’ (Italics ours). : 


This is amply borne out in the recent controversy between Professor 
Radhakrishnan and his western critics. Thus, in the chapter entitled “Reply 
to critics” in ‘The philosophy of Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan,”’ the eminent Indian 
philosopher refers to friendly ‘critics like Professor Northrop, who holds that 
there is “a logical and practical incompatibility of Marxist communism and 
traditional French and Anglo-American diplomacy” and that the cold war 
cannot be stopped “by acting towards communists as if they were: Quakers 
or non-dualistic Vedanta pacifists.’ Communism and democracy can co-exist, 
affirms Dr. Radhakrishnan, in reply, and adds “communism as an economic ' 
system need not be totalitarian or anti-democratic. The State may have the 
right to control the means of production in the interest of the common good; 
but it need not interfere with individual liberty in other matters.” He hopes 
that the two systems may learn to respect each other and to complement each 


‘other. This hope is based on the belief that ‘““basic human nature, in its impregn- 


able majesty, will triumph sooner or later over every attempted tyranny,” and ` 
on the personal experience and observation that the Russian people ‘‘are kindly 
and human and their lives are full as any where else with jokes and -jealousies, 
loves and hates.” 


The Vaidika ideal of organic welfare thus offers the best solution to the 
tensions and conflicts that, today, rage in the west. Against such old values as 
freedom and power, it poses new values,—association, fraternity, solidarity, etc. 
Professor Radhakamal Mukerji** traces, the growth of three successively higher 
ethical principles in the development of human society :— 


1. The ethical norm of Reciprocity in the Interest-group; 
2. Equity and Justice in Society; 
3. Equality and Solidarity in commonalty. 


He believes that “the international community of the future can only 
be built wp on the basis of the four fundamental ethical principles of solidarity 
based, at successive levels, on ecology, economics, sociology and religion: hus- 
bandry, of world resources, world economic optimum, freedom, equality and 
justice for all peoples of the earth and the spiritual one-ness of man-kind.”*** To- 
realize this spiritual one-ness of man-kind, Professor Mukerji stresses the need 


of a religious morality with its trans-social ideal. ` This religious morality: with 








*J. Mctaggart: Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, p. 186, 
**Radha Kamal Mukerji: Dynamics of Morals, p. 129. 
***Radhakamal Mukerji: Dynamics of Morals, p. 165. 
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its trans-social ideal is in our view, none but Vaidika Dharma with its belief in 
hyper-organic, trans-personal, trans-social, trans-national, supra-mundane and 
supra-cosmic values over ard abcve the commen ones. 


The concept of Caturvarga aims at a spiritual one-ness, and an organic 
unity, which can never be secured either by capitalistic individualism, with its 
affiliation to Asuri Sampat oz by communism with its negation of the ideals of - 
spirituality and unity. Gdandhism, with its numerous merits, is, unfortunately, 
associated with a preference for exotic and romantic values, an over-emphasis 
on Artha and Kama and a silence in the matter of Moksa. Hence it, too, cannot 
provide us with an adequate ethical system. As regards secularism and Mater- 
ialism, after creating an artificial dichotomy between “Bread? and “God,” 
' they, definitely, plump in for “‘Bread” and negate God. Hence, their morality. 
is, necessarily, earth-bound, relative, narrow, one-sided and false. 


Vaidika Ethics, on the other hand, is not a museum piece. Itis a thing 
of the future. Its concept of Caturvarga represents the “‘ceiling”’ ethical concept, 
not only for India, but for the entir2 world, not only for today, but for all times. 
Even for today, the ideal of commonalty or an organic fraternity is one, which 
promises and deserves to overcome the secularistic, subjectivistic and material- 
istic cults of the various predatory culture-groups that are now flourishing under 
the sun, unless, of course, some inscrutable Adrsta, again, goads mankind to the 
brink of disaster. 


And higher still, —much higher than the ideal of commonalty—, there 
is the trans-ethical ideal of perfectior. or Moksa. It empties morality of its finite 
contents and the consequential conflicts between. form and content, rule and 
end, self-interest and self-sacrifice, che real and the ideal, moral and morale, 
conscience ethics and group ethics, religion and politics, Nitya and Dharma- 
yukta Kamya Karmas, Karmz, Bhaktiand Jnana by attaching it to the Supreme 
end, which is the Infinite Spirit. Instead cf allowing man’s limited energy to 
be frittered away in the pursuit of a-plurality of goals, it concentrates it on the 
way to the real goal, viz., Self-realization. ‘‘And so, the soul that is drawn to 
the ‘divine city’ leaves behind the trappings of worldliness.” 


APPENDIX I 


Synopsis 
Some taada in Modern Ethical Thought in India 
Secularism ‘and its antithesis ` ` 
Vaicika Ethics 
Part I - Introduction 


Chapter I—Historical back-ground, 
(a) Ancient and Medieval ‘periods—a survey of Ethical Literature. 
Alleged paucity of works on Analytic Ethics in Ancient India: Dr. Sampurnanand’s view. 
33 John Mc Kenzie’s charg>s agairst ancient Indian Ethics betray a lack -of historical 
perspective—Max Muller’s criticism of the Ethics of Vedanta-—its untenability—Dr. 
Schweitzer’s charges against Hindu Ethics and their lack of objectivity—views of 
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Dr. P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Prof. Washburn Hopkins and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

Basic concept of Dharma in Vaidika literature: View of Prof. S. N. Das Gupta—develop- 
ment of Vaidika Dharma—its decadence in the Rajput, Pathan and Mughal periods. 

(b) The spirit of Ancient Indian Ethics. l 

Dr. P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer’s enumeration of the principles peculiar to Hinduism—an 
examination of the basis of the above principles—the metaphysical foundations—Ethi- 
cal pluralism—Synthetic spirit and method. G 

(c) Later medieval period—all-round decadence. 

(d) The moden period—a brief sketch. 

Chapter II —The elements of a sound system of Ethics—the principles of Vaidika Ethics in the 

context of modern conditions and of some current controversies, e.g., secularism. 


$ Part II—The development of Secularism in India. 


Chapter I—Subjectivism — ; 
Ram Mohun Roy and the Bramho Samaj. 
Chapter 1I—Subjectivism and its off-spring—Hybridism. 
f (a) ' Introduction. ` 
(b) Ranade and the Prarthana Samaj. 
(c) Keshav Lakshman Daphtary and the Dharma Nirnaya Mandal: 
(d) Swami Vivekanand, the patriot-monk. A 
Chapter II{—Revelationism ‘and social and political reform. 
(a) Revelationism and social reform—Swami Dayananda Saraswati and the Arya 
Samaj. . 
(b) Revelationism and political reform—Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
< Chapter IV—Humanism or universalism: 
(a) Aesthetic secularism; Rabindranath Tagore. 
(b) .Nationalistic secularism : Jawaharlal Nehru. 
(c) Ethical secularism: : 
(1) Mahatma Gandhi. 
(2) Dr. Bhagavan Das. 
(d) Secularism in a mystic form: Sri Aurobindo. 
(e) Secularism in a religious garb: the slogan of “Back to the Vedas:’’ Vaidika Secu~ 
larism. 
Chapter V—Marxism in India: Dialectical materialism—a half-way house. 
Chapter VI—Culmination of secularism—materialism—frank and blatant: the ethical cult of 
Desire and Ego and its practical consequences. 
Part III-—The anti-thesis of Secularism and Materialsim. 
Chapter I-—Subjectivistic anti-secularism—J. Krishnamurti. Ta 
Chapter II—The significance of the movement advocating the re-statement of the Vaidika Ethics 
of Sankara. 
Chapter III—The significarice of the life and teachings of Sri Ramkrishna Paramahamsa. , 
Part IV—A critical examination of some ethical aspects of 


Secularism and materialism. 


Chapter I—The Marxian denial of the validity of Pure Ethics. . 
The valuational struggle within India and in the outside world—denial of Moksa and, 
later on, of Dharma—Marx, Nietzsche and Herbert Spencer—Ethics and Biology, 
Chapter II—The objectivity of the good and the content of the Good—Relativism and Subjecti- 
visim—some forms of Subjectivism—some biological and psychological theories—:natur- 
alism—relativism and its allies—empiricism-—logical positivism—pragmatism—social - 
Hedonism—Secular utilitarianism—an escape from relativism in secular absolutism— 
its untenability—absolute relativism and relative absolutism and their untenability. 
Chapter IIJ—A subjectivistic interpretation of values—-desire and valué—feeling and value— 
values as relations—values as qualities—tertiary qualities—Hartmann—untenability 
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of the subjectivistic interpretation—value i is an ontological entity—value: Existence— 
Consciousness. 


Chapter IV—(a) Secularism—its denial of absolute morality and of its spiritual basis—Indian 
secularism and its western allies—Bertrand Russell’s denial of absolute morality and 
of its transcendental sourczs—Mc Dougall’s and John Laird’s repudiation of the trans- 

= cendental sources of morzlity—failure of attempts by Sidgwick and others to find a 
secular basis of absolute morality—differences, in theory,-amongst the secularists in 
America, Russia and India as regards their summum bonum, viz., liberty or equality 

F or fraternity—Humanism versus Nationalism—differences amongst the secularists in 
actual life lead to war and violence—dan empirical examination of certain aspects of 
secularism, accepted by most of its votaries—Ends and means—Business is business— 
compartmentalization of “ife—fractionalization of the self blurring of the distinction 
i between the perishable and the imperishable—environmentalism vs. teleologism— 
pleasure. vs. beatitude, the ethos of the people. 
Secularism is mistaken in its analysis of pleasure and of Desire and in ignoring the 
distinction between morality and religion. = 
(b) The logical implications of American or naturalistic secularism and of mystic secu- 
larism. 


Chapter V—The Spiritual basis of morality. 


Can knowledge be purged of all ‘fideistic and transcendental moments and can science 
itself do without absolutes and universals ?—Dewey’s view—the Marxian view—the 
Kantian view—Green and the Idealists—Evidence of Ethical consciousness and of. 
religious consciousness—Vaidika revelationism—Reality and unity of Absolute, Foun- 

. dational consciousness—a justification of the testimony of the scriptures. Revelation 
and Intuitive Reason. 


Part V. The cure of cularis the Vaidika Ethics of Sankara. 


Chapter I—Its encyclopaedic comprehensiveness—its ethical pluralism—hierarchy of ethical codes 
Caturvarnya—Catirvarga—importance of Kama and Artha—value and significance 
of social, economic and political principles and institutions—importance of Dharma 
economic individualism aad sentimental altruism, both unsatisfactory—defects . of 
capitalism—need of justice—codes of professional ethics—blend of realism and ideal- 
ism in Vaidika sociology and polity—the family, the state—Ahimsa vs. Himsa—rights 

and duties—Dharma not orly a regulating principle in the spheres"of Artha and Kama, 
` but also a discipline prepazing the aspirant for Moksa—India, too, has to learn from 
other lands—the status system of the Hindus—its merits and demerits—the Brahmana 
Varna and its ascetic ideat—importance of Swadharma—But the Varna principle is, 
in essence, the principle of an organic ccmmunity—the idea of an organic common- 
alty—the Asrama principle—evidence of educational and social psychology—the four 
Asramas and their significance—the ethics of Moksa—Pravrtti vs. Nivrtti—Karma- 
Niskama Karma—its merits and limitations Bhakti merits and its. limitations 
` Jnana and the transmoral plane. : 


Chapter II—Some charges against Vaidika Ethics. 


Conclusion: Vaidika Ethics and the Modern World., A corrective to one-sided systems. 
Ethical relativism in idealistic -and naturalistic forms—intuitionism—rationalism—teleologism _ 
perfectionism as one-sided, as hedonism and utilitarianism—the theory of coherence—secularism 
and materialism—a hierarchy amongst the ethical codes—Vaidika Ethics more comprehensive and 


` 


far-reaching than.the modern single track systems. 


Vaidika Dharma with its belief in hyper-organic, trans-personal, trans-social, trans-national, supér- . 
‘mundane and supra-cosmic values can resolve the tensions and conflicts between Egoism and 
altruism, individual morality and class morality, the individual and the State, Nationalism and 
Internationalism, politics and religion, faith and works, etc. Its ideal of a spiritual commonalty 
or an organic community or fraternity represents the worthiest trend in Modern ethical thinking. 
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APPENDIX IT 


AMERICAN SECULARISM 


Taking the cue from Mach, Avenarius and some other middlé-of-the-road thinkers in 
Europe—-whom Lenin nick-named as‘‘Shame-faced materialists”—-some modern American. philoso- 
phers, Charles Pierce, William James, John Dewey and others have evolved 4 system of thought, 


which seeks to steer clear of the orthodoxies and fanaticisms, associated with the old-world extremes 
of idealism and materialism. i 


This new philosophy, “pragmatism, favours a free and fluid society, where men 
may freely think their own thoughts and make their own places. In the humanization 
of the wilderness, in converting woodland into clearing, clearing into farmstead, sod > to log 
cabin, cabin to house, the science and art of making old things over and devising new things be- 
came a value paramount, in America. This inter-dependence of theory and practice, in the period 
of America’s rise to power and prosperity, favoured the rise of pragmatism. The new philosophy 
has bestowed prestige and power, not on what it calls “the arrogant and sterile researches of abstract 
truth,” but on “experimentation, organized by reason with its tentatives, its immersion in percep- 
tion, its piece-meal empiricism, its open-minded tolerance of alternatives, its shutting out of 
fore-gone conclusions.” - Reason thus becomes the art of “guiding chance by choice, and sur- 
mounting fatality by judgment, the art of transition from simpler, more limited liberties to liberties 
diversified and expanded, wherein choices become more conscious, more varied and flexible and 
more alert to their own meanings, as those. meanings change and grow in unexpected as well as 
expected ways.” Reason, then, is recognized as “Creative intelligence, in whose perspectives, 
there are no last terms, no finalities, no ultimacies. Mind is the same as chance or spontaneity. 
Ghance thus gives the organism the freedom to emerge or life gives the ego the self-governing resist- 
ance to the world, whereby man becomes one of the masters and lords of nature.”* The knower 


is an actor and co-efficient of the truth on one side, while, on the other, he registers the truth, which 
he helps to create. : 7 i 


: Pragmatism is thus closely associated with humanism, pluralism; secularism, cosmism or 
temporalism, functionalism and radical empiricism. With its reverence for the diversity of signi- 
ficances peopling the land and its love of tolerance, it may well be called the religion of democracy. 
It regards experience as “‘the free inter-action of men with one another and with the world around 


them, creating and sharing the knowledge which this inter-action generates. The experience is . 


spontaneously ends and means together.” The knowledge is science day by day creating what 


does not yet exist and sharing what it creates in a process of mutual release and enrichment. Some - 


of its characteristics are the freéing of the individual conscience, “the bringing.of reason to a new 
and more living autonomy and the creation and multiplication of the sciences, and of the industrial 
arts, which, apply them.” : 7 i f Vona 
The spirit of pragmatism, it is claimed, rejects both the hope-less-ness of the existentialists, 
who hold that life cannot be lastingly bettered and may be daily worsened and the illusion of the 
supernaturalists, who take refuge in the perennial dogmas of an eternal and universal salvation. 
It believes in the middle-of-the-road doctrine of meliorism, which maintains that the world may 
be made better by human effort. i 3 i i 


An adequate philosophy of experience is one that like a work of art sees life freshly and 
sees it whole. In,art, we find means fused with ends, medium`with meaning, part with whole; 
. therein, we have ordered vitality, patterned energy and immediate delight. Art thus, according . 
to Dewey, serves as a model of what society and life and even philosophy might approximate. ‘Thus, 
for Dewey; not facts and knowledge, not truth nor any of the fixed ideas and values, emphasized. 
in tradition, but rather the processes of enquiring, testing, knowing, evaluating and acting are the 











*Horace M. Kallen: John Dewey and the Spirit of Pragmatismin “John Dewey: 
Philosopher of science and Freedom”—symposium edited by Sidney Hook, pp. 10-13. 

*Ibid, p. 41., : i i i 

*1, Ibid, p.40. | 

+2, Ibid, p. 21. 
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„goals of human inquiry and living. The gist af Dewey’s theory of inquiry is that the forms and 
canons of logic need not and cannot be justified by a priori principles fixed antecedently to inquiry. 
His point is that logical theory is established by scientific practice. 


- In the socio-economic spheré, the prag-natists stand for freedom-and tolerance, and, in the 
ethical sphere, they advocate the need of wisdom in the consideration of the causes and consequences: 
of our choice of one of.the alternatives, with wkich some problematic situation confronts us. “The 


good like truth,* lies not in its conformity with the pre-established facts of experience but rather in 
its capacity for futuré desirable consequences.” 


For brevity’s sake, I shall now, rather dogmatically, summarize some of the objections, 
which may be urged against the above system of thought:— 


(1) There is a pervasive tendency in this philosophy to dissolve the individual into his 
social functions, as well as everything‘substantial and actual into something relative and transi- 
tional: all reality is conceived as temporal and process. 


(2) An account of scientific objects, which ascribes to them merely an instrumental role 
for achieving knowledge, does not constitute a fully adequate ‘analysis of their function and nature. 


(3) The discovery of “the basiz types of involvements and their relation-ships,” which is 
one of the ainis of metaphysics as a general theory of existence, becomes a difficult task, if all reality 
is conceived as temporal, transitional and process. 


(4) (a).' The empiricist’s denial of the given-ness of universals: or raker his assertion 
that knowledge and communicating krowledg2 have indeed “to do with universals,” as Plato 
maintained, but that the knowledge and comreunicatiors are the universals or, in other words, 
the empiricist’s acceptance of nominalism does violence to the facts, of ordinary experience, which 
this new- philosophy professes to up-hold and -interpret. - 


(b) More-over Art is ‘incoaceivable without the Aesthetic Absolute and science is 
not possible without universals. 


(5) Radical empiricism and its ally logical positivism in accepting verification. as the 
criterion of “meaning” have failed to determine the méaning of the word “meaning” itself by 
reference to different contexts or sentences in wàich it is used. The-result is an arbitrary limi- 
tation of the word to special-senses, which overlook many important aspects of its significance. 


For example, all ethical precepts; commands and expressions containing different kinds of appre- - 
ciations of values, become meaning-lesz thereby. 


(6) “The view that valuation’ propositions must be grounded in physical generalizations, 
€., upon temporal and causal relations or that valuation propositions must have empirical bases, 
seems like the proposed plan to divorce the “‘Is’* and the ““Ought”’ for the purpose of investigation 


-and study, to be, basically, unsound and impracticable. It is futile to believe that “Social scientists” 


working with facts alone and with no va_uations in view, will provide the empirical basis for new 
valuations. 


(7) The knowledge of the causes and consequences of our desire, and of what is desired, | 


does not make the “desired” “Desirable,” unless among the consequences, there are some other 
desirables. > 


(8) The new creed fails to recognize the truth that we can unify ourtemporal and ordinary 
desires, as Lindsay suggests,** “only by going beyond them to something transcendent and 


other” and that human conduct requires standacds as certain and non-empirical as the entities of 
mathematics., ~ : . oe ahs 


(9) Finally, in cosmism or secularism, there is the danger of what Bertrand Russell calls 
“cosmic impiety.” The concept of “truth” as something dependent upon facts largely outside 
human control has, says Bertrand Russell, “been one of che ways in which philosophy hitherto 
has inculcated the necessary element of humility. When this check upon pride is removed, a 





*D. M. Datta: The Chief Currents of Ccntemporery Philosophy, ps 224. 
**A, D. Lindsay. ‘The Histcrical Socrates and the . Platonic, Form of the Good” 
R by the University of Calcutta, 1932), p. 32. 
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further step is taken on the road towards a certain type of madness—the intoxication of power, 
which invaded philosophy with Fichte, and to which’ modern men, whether philosophers or not, 
are prone. I am persuaded that this intoxication is the greatest danger of our time, and that any 
philosophy, which however, un-intentionally, contributes to it is increasing the danger of vast social 


disaster.” * 


Date of issue Dec. 7, 1954. 








*His. of Wes, Phil., Alien and Unwin, p. 856. - 


ENGLISH LEARNING IN INDIA: ITS HISTORIC ROLE IN THE 19th 
i CENTURY 


By A. N. CHATTERJEE, M. A. (Cal.), B. R. College, Agra. 


With the attainment of freedom the question of the future ọf English 
in our country has come to the fore. Unfortunately, in some quarters there has 
not been a wholesome and rationalistic approach to the question. These quar- 
ters maintain, for reasons best known to themselves, that English has outlived ` 
its importance with the end o? foreign rule in India. Such views betray more 
passion than good sense, mcre enthusiasm than wisdom. 


. It should be said in the beginnirg that there are no two opinions on the need 
to develop an Indian lingua franca (Hiadi has been accepted as such). Considera- 
. tions of national self-respect and nazional greatness demand this. There is no 
evidence in history of any people having progressed culturally through a foreign 
lingua franca. Our best example can be England herself, whose Renaissance 
came through her own tongue in tae 16th. century. The important thing to 
note, however, is that it could come only by absorbing to the utmost extent the 
cultural influences of the classics and of the French, Spanish and Italian litera- 
tures of the time, and not by cuttirg them out. The relation of those foreign 
languages to English in 16th century England is largely analogous to that of 
English language and literatur2, along with our own classical Sanskrit, to several 
vernacular languages and to Hindi, the federal language in particular, in present- 
day India. i 


For a correct appraisal of the role of English in present and future India 
it is essential for us to realize the significance of the vital role played by English - 
education in India in the last century. We shall confine this present survey to 

` conditions in Bengal, where the first English school was established in the beginn- 
ing of the last century. In fact, Erglish education in India has an interesting 
history, which runs counter to the accepted beliefs of many. 


England won the battle of Plassey in 1757. Up to 1792, the only edu- ` 
cational institutions started by the foreign ruler in India were a Mohammadan 
College, founded at Calcutta in 1781. and a Sanskrit College, founded at Banares 
in 1792. The foreign ruler was suspicious of English education among the 
‘natives.’ In 1792 Wilberforce’s proposal to send English tutors to India was 
opposed successfully by the GCompany’s Directors in England. ‘‘On that occa- 
sion one of the Directors stated tha: we had just lost America from our folly in 
having allowed the establishment o? schools and colleges, and it would not do 
for us to repeat the same act of folly in regaré to India; and if the natives required. 
anything in the way of education, they must come to England for it”? (1). However, 
the British Parliamant, for the first zime in 1813, sanctioned a grant of £10,000 
for education in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. The 
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sanction remained on paper only till 1823, when a General Committee of Public 
Instruction was formed. The Committee looked after Sanskrit and Arabic 
studies and did nothing for English. 


Meantime, a historic event had happened. The Hindu College, the 
first English institution in India, had been founded in Calcutta in 1817 by non- 
official enterprise—the pioneer being Ram Mohan Roy, aptly called the Father 
of the Indian Renaissance. In this great work, Ram Mohan Roy succeeded 
in winning effective co-operation of afew philanthropic Englishmen and Indians. 
Despite the cold attitude of Government the Hindu College was infusing vigour 
and the craving for the new English learning among the young Indian scholars. 
“For eight years the Hindu College had been showing the zeal with which the 
Indians prosecuted English studies in a College erected by their own liberality, 
and in which, so far from being given stipends io attract them, sludents paid fees 
themselves...... The evidence was strong, and stronger every. year, that multitides 
of Indians desired English learning. .There was the Hindu College, from 
first to last the fruit of Indian initiative, where, on admission of the Committee 
itself (the General Committee of Public ` Instruction) ‘a command of the English 
language and a familiarity with its literature and science have been acquired 
to an extent rarely equalled by any school in Europe” (2). 


So, English learning first came to India not as an imposition from the 
foreign ruler as is commonly supposed, but it came as a historic necessity and ins- 
pite of the foreign ruler. We have said, the Government-appointed Commi- 
ttee of Public Instruction, beginning its work in 1823, looked only after Sanskrit ` 
and Arabic studies, ignoring English. This policy was disliked by the progre- 
ssive section of the society, to whom the ideals and achievements of the Hindu 
College made great impression. The Committee therefore, “made concessions 
to the growing tide of opposition by including here and there English classes (in 
the 2 Oriental schools started by them) but the success was hampered by the great ` - 
preponderance of time and energy devoted to Arabic and Sanskrit studies(3).”’ 
` The Education Committee’s indifference to English learning and the setting up 
of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta supplied the occasion for Ram Mohan Roy’s 
historic letter, in the twenties of the last century, to Governor-General Amherst, 
in which he strongly and prophetically urged on the Government to introduce, 
for the benefit of the Indians, the new learning of the west in the spheres of 
“mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and other useful sciences 
which the nations of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised- 
them above the inhabitants of other parts of the world.” The letter was not even 
answered by the. Government. f 


Meantime, the new educated among the people were not idle. “Rich 
Indians themselves began to erect schools taught mainly by young men iron the 
Hindu College in which English learning was given” (4). l 


No man can tide against the circumstances. Governer-General Bentinck, 
in 1829, Rad to follow a rather liberal policy and stressed the need of English 
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education. But even then the committee wers not unanimous, till at last Macau- 
lay came and settled the case for English in his now famous Minute of 1835. 
By the middle of the century-English Schools had also come in Bombay, Madras 
and in Upper India. 


In Ba particularly, the time was one of ferment. The new wine of 
- the West maddened the youthful students of the Hindu College. Professors, 
like Derozio, Richardson and others, became the idols of the youth; for besides 
teaching literature (even Macaulay had said that one of his compensations of 
living in India was to hear Richardson read Shakespeare), they showed their 
students the way to a new life, freed from orthodoxy and ignorance. Derozio 
(born of Portuguese father and Indian mother) particularly was so popular with 
his young pupils that, it is said, they would not move even in their private 
affairs without his advice. Derozio, one of the inspirers of the coming’ Re- 
naissance, in his all-too-brief life of less than twenty-three years, also wrote a 
long narrative poem, “The Fakir of Jungheera”, in 1828, when he was a little 
over nineteen. Whatis interesting to us is that, he adopted India as his mother- 
land, and deplores in that poem: the fallen state of a once great country, 
and urges her to rise once again to glory. The patriotic tone of the poem, 
written at atime when natioralism was unknown in India, surpirses us today. 
No wonder, among the first students of the Hindu College were men like Madhu- 
_ sudan Dutt, Bhudev Mukerjee, Keshab Sen, Raj Narain Bose and others, 
“who were to. become among the greatest figures of the Indian Renaissance in 
the 19th Century. In the South, too, the new learning was playing its due role. 
E. B. Powell, one of the pioneers of English education there, inspired his pupils 
with a high sense of patriotic duties, exhorting them in these noble words—‘‘Let 
each educated Native regard himself as a teacher, either directly or indirectly, 
of his less fortunate countrymen. As he meets with success in his path of life, 
and his sphere of influence corsequently widens, let him exert himself the more 
strenuously to secure to others the advantages which have placed him in the posi- 
tion he occupies’’(5). i 


A few indians took to literary composition in English. Kaiaua 
Ghosh, born in 1809, was the first Indo-English poet; he published some essays and 
poems in English in 1829-30. The first attempts obviously could not be of a high 
quality; but the eminent professor Richardson appreciated the revised version 
of the poems (in an article in the Literary Gazette, Nov. 1, 1834). What is 
more interesting, however, is that another Indian author in English could get 
some recognition in some competent literary circles in London. He was Shoshee 
Ch. Dutt, uncle of Romesh Dutt. His Essays in English were favourably 
reviewed by the Black-Wood’s Magazine, about the last mid-century. 


To resume our story. Compelling administrative considerations led to 
the Government decision, in 1844, to give preference to the English-educated in 
the public services. ‘The impcrtant Educational Despatch of 1854 considerably 
advanced the cause of English education in this country, providing for the esta- 
blishment of the three universities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
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. universities were born in 1857-58. Two interesting things in this connection 
should, however, be noted. One, English studies were encouraged, of necessity, 
for administrative reasons; there was no generous desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to give the best of English learning. Romesh Ch. Dutt, himself one of the 
richest products of the new learning, quotes a revealing anecdote about Lord , 
Ellenborough, India’s Governor-General about the last mid-century. Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, the Poet’s eminent grandfather and Ram Mohan Roy’scollabo- . 
rator, once met Ellenborough who said, —‘“‘I see you have been making a speech 
about education... You. know that if these gentlemen who wish to educate the 
Natives of India were to’succeed to the utmost extent of their desire, we should 
not remain in this country for three months” (6). The second thing was that, 
English studies were encouraged, but not in antagonism to the vernaculars; for 
the Despatch of 1854 says, among other things, “While the English language 
continues to be made use of as by far the most perfect medium for the education 
of those persons who have acquired a sufficient knowledge of it to receive general 
instruction through it, the vernacular languages must be employed to the far 
larger class who`are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English” 
(para 14). , 


The establishment of the three universities in 1857-58 marks the second’ 
phase of English education in-India; and it began soon to produce results - not 
very palatable to the foreign ruler. The first phase, which had started with the 
early years of the Hindu College, was marked by aggressive revolt against the 
orthodoxies of thé society; it was marked by an ‘exaggerated faith in the foreign ` 
and in the external’(7). In the second phase of English learning, ‘the West flung 
us back into an intense consciousness of our personality’(8). A revolution in ideas, 
of far-reaching significance, now came with it. Speaking of the conditions in 
Bengal, Romesh Ch. Dutt wrote in 1877: “All the great events which have 
influenced European thought within the last one hundred years have also told, 
however feeble their effect might be, on the formation of the intellect of modern 
Bengal. The independence of America, the French Revolution, the war of 
Italian independence, the teachings of history, the vigour and freedom of English 
literature and ‘English thought, the great effort of the French intellect in the 18th 
century, the results of German labour in the field of philology and ancient history, 
Positivism, Utilitarianism, Darwinism—all these have influenced and shaped the ` 
intellect of modern Bengal” (9). The wide dissemination of the ideas of indepen- ` 
denc2 and progress among the new intelligentsia worked tremendously to reorient, 
and give edge to, the social and political conscience of the people. Public orga- 
nizations for socio-political welfare of the people began to be formed by the 
‘dozens. Even the members of the British Indian Association. (a loyal organiza- 
tion o? landlords of Bengal founded in the last mid-century), Sir Richard 
Temple, Lt. Governor of Bengal once regretted, were ‘notoriously outspoken 
and independent in their utterances’(10). Principal Lobb of Krishnagar once . 
said about Devendranath Tagore, the Poet’s saintly father who was - 
great scholar and social reformer and the first Secretary of the B.I. Association,— 
“The proud oe man does not condescend to accent the praise of Europeans’ (1), 
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We may also note here that Devendranath wrote everything in his mother-tongue 
though he was very well acquainted with English language and literature as 
with Sanskrit. By 1879 there were as many as 20 papers published in English 
and about 200 in Indian languages; and “the voice of the ' vernacular press 
became more united and clamant” (12). 


We can have a better idea of the revolution brought about by the new 
learning, by a brief reference to the work and ideals of some of the typical products 
of the times, who heralded the Indian Renaissance. Bankim, called the Scott 
of Bengal, the father of modern Indian fiction, gave to India the mantra of “Bande 

‘Mataram;” and it is not generally known that he was championing the cause of 
the suffering agriculturists through his bold essays in his famous literary journal 
Bangadarshan. His friend Dinabandhu Mitra, through his drama Wildarpan, 
‘publicized the atrocities done by the English indigo-planters on the ryots and . 
rural folk of Bengal (Dinabandhu wrote the book anonymously, and a certain 
philanthropic English missionary was put to jail for the offence of translating the 
drama into English. The drama in original gained such a popularity among 
the readers in general as well as on the puklic stage, that the Government of 
Bengal had ultimately to stop indigo-plantation of the Whites in the 19th century). 
It may be noted that both Bankim and Dinabandhu were in high Government 
service and were among the first products of the University. Romesh Ch. Dutt 
in the Civil Service ( he had stood second in the open competition in England, 
in 1869) combined great administrative efficiency with astonishing independence. 
It- is interesting for us to note today that, for his boldly championing the 
cause of the agriculturists against the exacting Zamindars ( in his Bengal 
Peasantry, 1875) he was ridiculed by some of the landed aristocracy as a ‘revo- 
lutionary’ and a ‘radical’(13’. Romesh Chunder, the first Indian Divisional 
Commissioner, voluntarily retired nine years earlier, in order to devoteall his time 
to the cause of political, cultural and economic uplift of his people. And he has 
left works of abiding value for his countrymen. Surendranath Banerjea, the 
doyen of our early nationalists, was popularizing Mazzini among the youth of 
his time. His all-India tours for the national cause in the seventies of the last 
century did much to awaken che cultural and socio-political conscience of the 
new learned who took the flame to gradually carry it further among the people. 
It may be noted that even the Arya Samajists of Dayanand, who had no English 
learning himself and whose fundamental creed was ‘Back to the Vedas,’ could 
not escape the spirit of the times; for we note that the main objects of 
founding the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College in Lahore in 1886-87, just after 
Dayanand’s death, were to promote the studies of Hindi literature, Classical 
Sanskrit Literature and English Literature and Sciences. By the way, this triple 
-insistence on Hindi, Sanskrit and English is a useful corrective to the linguistic 
fanaticism of some detractors of English learning today. In South and West 
India, leaders among the new learned, like Dabadhai Naoroji, Ranade, Bhan- 
darkar, Ananda Charlu and others, were doing solid work to put Modern India 
firmly on the new road to progress. 
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We thus see that English learning played a historic role in India: In 
our planning for the future, we would do well to remember this. 
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